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PREFACE 


In the following pages an attempt has been made to give a 
summary of the Mystical Philosophy of Shaykh Muhyid-Din 
Ibnul ‘Arabi. It may be remarked that mystics have no philo- 
sophical systems or fixed doctrmes ; that Mysticism is essen- 
tially an eclectic subject. This, I should say, is generally true, 
but Ibnul ‘Arab! is an exception to the rule. He has a definite 
philosophical doctrine of pantheism, the bearmg of which is 
shown in every part of his system. There is also a formal 
dialectic which dominates the whole of his thought. So, in 
substance as well as form, Ibnul ‘Arabi has the qualifications 
of the typical mystic philosopher. Nowhere in his numerous 
works can one find his mystical philosophy expressed 
as a whole or with any appreciable degree of coherence or 
order. The Fusiisu’l Hikam, perhaps, may be said to sum 
up thematurest form of his pantheistic doctrine; but what 
an unintelligible and disorderly summary! One has to do 
so much hunting through other books by Ibnul ‘Arabi 
besides the Fsisus, so much analysing and synthesising and 
gathering relevant points scattered haphazardly amongst 
masses of trivial or irrelevant details, before one can arrive 
at anything like a system. He was certainly conscious of a 
complete pantheistic philosophy but, lacking philosophical 
trainmg, he did not know how to express it. He also may be 
said to be a consistent thinker, provided we do not attach too 
much importance to his verbal paradoxes and the way he often 
tries to reconcile Islamic dogmas with philosophical prin- 
ciples. There is no possible means of reconciling his philo- 
sophy with Islam. The orthodox garb with which he so 
persistently drapes his pantheistic ideas is a sham appearance 
purposely put there. 

The importance of the subject and its value, not only in 
relation to the development of Islamic Mysticism but 
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in relation to the general history of thought in the Middle 
Ages, can hardly be overrated. “No mystic of Islam”, Prof. 
E. G. Browne says, “with the possible exception of Jalalud- 
Dln Rum! has surpassed Shaykh Muhyid-Dln in influence, 
fecundity or abstruseness, yet, so far as I am aware, no ade- 
quate study of his works and doctrines has yet been made in 
Europe (or in the East), though few fields of greater promise 
offer themselves to the aspiring Arabist who is interested in 
this characteristic aspect of Eastern thought.” ‘ It is no 
exaggeration to say that the teaching and example of Ibnul 
‘Arab! have been a great source of inspiration to practically 
every pantheistic Sufi that came after him, whether in Arabic- 
speaking countries or in Persia. Even the great Jalalud-Dln 
Rhml is supposed to have had his share of this influence 
through attending the lectures of Sadrud-Dln of Qflniyah on 
Ibnul ‘Arabfs Fusils. ‘Iraqi (d. 6 S 6 jizSj), Jaml (d. 898/1492), 
Jfll (d. 811/1408), Shabistarl (d. 720/1520), his great com- 
mentator and follower Qashanl (d. 730/1329) and many 
others are among the Sufis whose doctrines, terminology and 
mode of thought bear evident marks of the influence they 
received from his books or books of his disciples. Outside 
the Islamic world Ibnul ‘Arabl’s influence reached Christian 
philosophers and mystics of the Middle Ages. The works of 
Lully and Dante show traces of such influence, as Monsieur 
Palacios maiatains.* 

This work is divided into four chapters dealing with the 
whole of Ibnul ‘Arabl’s mystical philosophy, i.e. his ontology, 
doctrine of the Logos, epistemology, psychology, mysticism, 
religion, ethics, eschatology and aesthetics, and an appendix 
in which a rough outline is given of the main sources which 
seem to me to have influenced Ibnul ‘Arabl’s thought. The 
question of the sources of his philosophy alone could 
form the subject of an independent treatise of the most 
vital importance to the history of Islamic Mysticism. The 

^ jL;/. Hist of Persia^ ii, p. 500. 

* See Palacios* Isiam and the Vtvm Comedj and Ahenmasmra, 
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material on which the work is based is drawn from twenty- 
three works by Ibnul ‘Arabi, principally his Tutuhdt and 
Fusus. Many important quotations had to be omitted owing 
to their length, and references had to be made to them in- 
stead. As for the subject of the book, I may add that, so far 
as I know, no synthetic and comprehensive account of the 
whole of Ibnul ‘Arabi’s mystical philosophy has yet been 
offered by any student of Oriental Mysticism. All that has 
been done on the subject is to be found in : 

(i) Palacios’ account of Ibnul ‘Arabi’s psychology' which 
consists of a large number of translated passages from the 
'EutuhdtziA Ibnul ‘Arabi’s Kisdlah ft Ma‘fid an-Nafs mr-Rith. 
Also in some incidental references he makes to Ibnul ‘Arab! 
in his Ahentnasarra. Palacios seems to have deliberately 
ignored Ibnul ‘Arabi’s 'Fusds, which, I believe, is an in- 
dispensable work for anyone who wishes to write on its 
author. 

(a) Prof. R. A. Nicholson’s “Notes on the in his 

Studies in Islamic Js/f^sticism? 

(3) Nyberg’s introduction to his Kleinere Schrijten des Ibnul 
' Arabi in which he discusses some points of Ibnul ‘Arabi’s 
metaphysics in connection with the three minor works of 
Ibnul ‘Arabi which he has edited. 

(4) Other incidental remarks and notes which we find in 
such books as Prof. Browne’s Literary History of Persia, 
Andrae’s Die Person Mohammeds, Massignon’s works on 
Hallaj. 

Palacios’ Abenmasarra particularly was of some help to me 
in connection with the question of the source of Ibnul 
‘Arabi’s doctrine. It gave me the clue to some references 
regarding Ibn Masarra, his disciples and relation to Ibnul 
‘Arabi, which I worked out independently and arrived at a 
conclusion which is opposite to the theory held by Palacios 
on the subject. 

* Aets of tit X4fh Oriental Conff'tss. Algiers, 190^. 

* Studies, pp. 149-61. 
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In the East, on the other hand, various authors have dis- 
cussed Ibnul ^Arabf and written treatises on him. But what 
concerned them most was the question of his orthodoxy; not 
so much his mysticism or philosophy as such, as how far such 
philosophy agrees or disagrees with Islamic dogmas. Con- 
troversies on this subject occupied the minds of the Muslims 
for centuries, and books were written by such men as Ibn 
Taymiyya, Jalalud-Din as-Suyuti, Fayruzabadi, Mahhzumf, 
Taftazanf, etc., etc., to defend Ibnul ^Arabi’s orthodoxy or 
prove his infidelity {kufr). There has never been such a 
diversity of opinion on the orthodoxy of a man before. He 
has been regarded by some people as one of the greatest 
saints of Islam, and by others as a heretic of the worst type. 

The subject is by no means exhaustively treated here. If 
by writing on it, therefore, I have succeeded in giving the 
bare outline of a picture of Ibnul 'Arabics mind which might 
serve as a clue to the understanding of the whole or any part 
of his mystical philosophy and the philosophy of his fol- 
lowers, I should be perfectly satisfied. 

In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge my deepest gratitude 
to my former colleague and teacher Prof. R. A. Nicholson, 
to whose constant guidance and unfailing sympathy this 
work owes more than I can express. 

I have also to acknowledge my great obligations to the 
Cambridge University Press for their kindness and the 
patient attention they have given to this book; and to the 
Trustees of the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial for the subsidy 
they have kindly granted towards its publication. 

A. E, AFFIFI 

Cambridge 


17 September 193s 



INTRODUCTION 

Shaykh Muhyid-Dfn Muhammad Ibn ‘AH, commonly known 
as Ibnul ‘Arabi (or Ibn ‘Arab!, particularly in the East) and 
Ash-Shaykhul Akbar* (Doctor Maximus) was born at Murcia 
(south-east of Spain) in a.h. 560 (a.d. 1164) during the reign 
of Sultan Muhammad b. Sa'id b. Mardanish, the governor of 
East Andalusia,* and two years after the death of ‘Abdul 
Mu’min, the Muwahhid leader of North Africa. Judging by 
his “msbd' (i.c. al Hatimi at-Ta’i) he seems to have been a 
descendant of the ancient Arabian tribe Tayy to which the 
great philanthrope Hatim belonged. Ibnul ‘Arabi came from 
a well known and a pious family. His own father and two of 
his uncles were Sufis of some renown. 

At the age of eight, i.e. in 568/1172, Ibnul ‘Arabi left his 
native town and went to Lisbon. There he received his early 
Muslim education, which consisted of reading the Qur’an 
and learning the rudiments of Islamic Law, from Shaykh 
Abu Baler b. Khalaf. He soon moved to Seville, which at the 
time was a great centre of Spanish Sufis, and remained there 
for thirty years, during which he studied Islamic Law, 
Tradition and Theology. It was also at Seville that he met 
most of his early spiritual masters in the Sufi Paths. 
While making Seville his permanent place of residence, 
Ibnul ‘Arabi travelled a great deal in Spain and al Maghrib. 
He visited Cordova, where he made his first acquaint- 
ance, while still a lad, with Ibn Rushd, who was then 
the judge of the city.+ He also visited Tunis in 590/115)4, 
Fez and Morocco. At the age of thirty-eight, i.e. in 5 98/1 201 , 
Ibnul ‘Arab! set out for the East, partly to make his pil- 
grimage as was the custom of most pious men of the West, 
but chiefly, I believe, because Spain and the whole of 
the West at that time was the centre of great political 
disturbances. Besides, Sfifis of Ibnul ‘Arabl’s type were re- 

* Was also known in Spain as Ibn Sutaqah. 

* See Fut. iv, p. 264, 1 . 15, where Ibnul ‘Arab! calls him Sa*d: cf. Ibnul 

Athir, XI, p. 235. 3 Sec Appendix, ^ Fuf, i, p, 199. 
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garded with disfavour by the Western theologians and the 
monarchs of Spain and North Africa. Had he remained in 
Spain, Ibnul ‘^Arabf might have shared the fate of Ibn Qasf 
(the head of the Sect of the Muridln) who was killed in 546, 
or that of Ibn Barraj^ and Ibnul ^Arlf, who are said to have 
been poisoned by the Governor of North Africa, ‘All b. 
Yusuf, after having been kept in prison for many years. 

In 598/1201 Ibnul ‘Arab! was in Egypt with his pupil and 
servant ‘Abdullah al Habashl. He lived there for a time, 
during which many attempts were made by Egyptians to 
assassinate him. He escaped death through the help and pro- 
tection of an influential Shaykh who was a resident in 
Egypt at the time. Having left Egypt, he travelled very 
widely in the East, visiting Jerusalem, Mecca, where he 
taught for a time, other parts of the Hijaz, Bagdad, which he 
visited twice in a.h. 601 and a.h. 608, Aleppo and Asia 
Minor. Wherever he went he was received with great 
honour and given handsome endowments, which he always 
gave to the poor.^ Finally, he settled at Damascus until he 
died in a.h. 638 (a.d. 1240) and was buried at the foot of 
Mount Qasiyun in the private sepulchre of Qadl Muhyid-Dln 
b. az-Zakl,^ 

Ibnul ‘Arab! had two sons, Sa‘dud-Din, who was a poet of 
a fairly high standard, and ‘Imadud-Dm. The former died in 
A.H. 656, the latter in 667, and they were both buried next to 
their father .3 

* Vawat al Wafaydt^ by KutuW, ii, p. 301. 

* Ibtd* p. 301. 

3 See Mtr*at as^-Zaman^ by Ibnu-l Jaw2f, p. 487. For further biographical 
details see: 

(<z) “Eirtracts from Shadharatudh-Dhahab by Abu*l Falah *Abdu-l Sayy” 
puisl, by Prof. R. A. Nicholson, J R.A.S. Oct. 1906, 

(b) Nqfhut-Tlb^ by Maqqarf, i, pp. 414-16. 

{e) Yawdqlty by Sha*ranf, i, pp. 7-18. 

Tabaqdt as-Sdfiyyah^ by Sha‘r4nf. 

($) Tadhkirat al Awltyd^ by ^Attar. 

(/) Vatvat al Wafajdi^ by Kutubf, ii, pp. 301 foil. 

ig) Na/abdf al U»s, by Jamf, pp. 633-45. 

(i) Extracts from Risdlaiu^l Quds^ publ. by Palacios, 
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IBNUL ‘ARABTS WORKS AND STYLE 

Ibnul ‘Arab! is adequately described by Brockelmann^ as a 
writer of colossal fecundity, Brockelmann enumerates about 
150 of Ibnul ^ Arables extant works. From the catalogue of 
the Royal Egyptian Library in Cairo alone, it appears that 
there are about ninety of his extant works, mostly MSS. 
Ibnul '^Arabi himself is believed to have mentioned 289 
of his writings in a memorandum which he drew up in 
632/1234.^ Jami says that he wrote more than 500 books, 
including his famous Fupls and Ftifnhdt} and Sha‘ranl reduces 
Jaml’s estimate by exactly a hundred.'^ 

Apparently there seems to be no certainty about the exact 
number of his works or even the size of many of them. 
His Commentary on the QuFdn has been described by some 
authors as consisting of ninety-five volumes^S and by others 
as being only one or two. The Futuhdt with which we are 
acquainted is in four volumes and the Muhd4ardtuH Ahrdr 
in one volume. Ibn Shakir al Kutubl tells us that the Futuhdt 
is twenty volumes and the Mahadardt is five.^ Jamf’s estimate 
and Sha'r^’s (particularly about the Commentary) seem to be 
greatly exaggerated; as for the size of the Futuhdf and the 
Mahd^ardt^ the same works must have been divided into 
twenty and five volumes respectively, instead of four and 
one. 

With the exception of a few works like MaiPdqi^m-Nuj^m 
and At-TadbirdtuH lldhiyyah^ most of Ibnul ‘'Arabf s books 
were written in the East, especially at Mecca and Damascus, 
His greatest and maturest works were written during the last 
fifteen to twenty years of his life. His earlier works were 
more of the nature of monographs dealing with special sub- 
jects, e.g. the Microcosm on which Ibnul ^Arabl wrote 

* 1, p. 441. * L//, Hr//, of Pmfa^ by Prof. Browne, 11, p. 497, 

5 Nafahat, p. 634. * Ymtlqit of Sha'ranl, p. 10. 

5 Ihld, p. 10. ^ Peaant al Wajaydt^ by KutuW, pp, 
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the Tadbiraty the disciplinary rules of the mystic Path, 
rules of samd^ (audition), tildwah (Qur’anic litanies) on which 
he wrote the Mmvdqi^ and so on. In these early works 
Ibnul ^Arabi was not yet aware of any definite system. In the 
Futuhdt^ which he started in 598 at Mecca and finished about 
three years before his death, i.e. in a.h. 63 5, we find, even in 
the earliest parts of it, the rudiments of a system which was 
already forcing itself upon his mind, but the Futuhdt 
is so enormous and so disorderly that such rudiments 
are almost drowned by masses of insignificant or irrelevant 
details. His opus magnum is the celebrated Fup'isiCl Hikam 
(Gems of Philosophy or Be2els of Wisdom), which he 
finished in 628/1230, ten years before his death. It is 
one of the most difficult of his works to understand, and 
without the Futuhdt^ which may be looked upon as a large 
commentary on the Fusus, the Fusus would be, even with 
such an excellent commentary as that of Qashanf, most un- 
intelligible and obscure. The general theme of the Fusds was 
foreshadowed in the FutAhdt in many places, e.g. Futdhdt^ ii, 
PP- 357 - 77 * 

On the whole Ibnul ‘Arab! may be described as a philo- 
sopher of a desultory and eclectic type. His style is am- 
biguous, probably, as Prof. Browne says, ‘^of a set purpose^’. 
There are at least two possible ways of understanding him 
on any given point; the orthodox way and the panthe- 
istic way, although in reality there is only one way in 
which he means to express himself, and this is the latter. 
Whenever Ibnul 'Arab! feels that he has aroused the sus- 
picion of his reader about his orthodoxy, he tries to defend 
himself against an imaginary person who is challenging him, 
by giving his style such a turn as to appear orthodox. This 
was actually done by him when he was once asked what he 
meant by saying: 

O Thou who seest me while I see not Thee, 

How often I see Him while He sees not me I 
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He replied at once, making the following additions which 
completely altered his original meaning : 

O Thou who seest me ever prone to sin. 

While Thee I see not willing to upbraid. 

How oft I see Him grant His grace’s aid, 

While He sees me not seeking grace to win/ 

It is not the subject about which Ibnul "Arab! writes that 
is difficult to understand, it is the way he expresses it and the 
pecuhar type of the mentality of the man. One feels that 
there is a conscious effort made by him to complicate the 
simple and conceal the meaning of whatever he wishes to 
say, or try to render it utterly unintelligible, particularly 
when he indulges in wild mystical ravings such as we find in 
Hallaj’s T awash? 

His style, generally speaking, may be described as ram- 
pant, discursive and badly lacking form and cohesion. The 
following are other causes of the ambiguity and unintel- 
ligibility of his writings. 

(1) The fact that he uses an extraordinary number of terms 
borrowed from various sources, sometimes completely 
altering their original meaning, sometimes using them meta- 
phorically. He tries, e.g. to use the terms ‘^the Good” of 
Plato, ^^the One” of Plotinus, “the Universal Substance” of 
the Ash^'arites and Allah of Islam for one and the same object. 
He also uses the terms the “Pen” of the Qur^^, the “Idea 
of Ideas” of Plato (adopted later by Origen), the Reality of 
Mohammed, etc. for Plotinus’ First Intellect and so on. 
Terms like emanation {fqy4) ^.re invariably used meta- 
phorically and others like haqiqah are used in more than two 
or three senses. H.aqiqah^ e.g., is used to mean a reality, an 
essence, an idea or a category. 

( 2 ) The fact that he is always trying to reconcile the 
orthodox dogmas of Islam with his pantheistic ideas. He 

* The traiaslatton is made by Ptof. Browne, Uf. Hist, of Persia, ti, p. 499. 
The original verses are mentioned in Fut> 11, p. 646, and Maqqarl, p. 407. 

* See, e.g., Msmfiqf, pp. 40, 42, 45, 127, etc. 
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uses Quf’anic terms in their usual sense in one passage and 
explains them mystically or rather pantheistically in another. 

(3) Much of his style is too poetical and fantastic to convey 
strict logical thought. Ibnul ^Arabi’s great power of thinking 
works through his colossal imagination, and much of the 
logical coherence and consistency which otherwise might 
have been exhibited in his writings is sacrificed on account 
of this. He has the imagination of a poet but lacks the 
poetical sentiment, at least when we compare him with 
another pantheistic Sufi poet like Ibnul Farid. 



ABBREVIATIONS 


I.S. = Ikhwanus-Safa. 

E.LS. — Epistles of Ikhwanus-Safa. 

KScA. = Kleinere Schrijten des Ibnul ^ Arabia ed. Nyberg. 
^,T,R.A, Halldj —Qmtre Textes Relatifs d Halldj. 

Fus, =Fususidl Hikamy by Ibnul ‘Arab!. 

Fut. = Futuhdty by Ibnul ""Arabi. 

Em, = Enneadsy by Plotinus, 
d. = died. 

Shah. ~ Shahrastani. 

Sect. = Section, 
com. = commentary, 

Qur. = Qur’an. 

Qash. = Qashani’s Com. on the Fusds, 
b. — biography, 

b. == ibn. 

The three long vowels in Arabic have been represented by 
three different signs: 

- for the long a as in the word salam”. 

' for the long i as in the word ‘'fi”, 

^ for the long u as in the word Fnpis, 




CHAPTER I 


ONTOLOGY 

IBNUL ‘ARABrS METAPHYSICAL THEORY OF REALITY 

U 

(a) Meaning of Being 

Before discussing the doctrine commonly called “Unity of 
Being’’ i^vahdat al wujiid) or Pantheism, and before setting 
forth what I understand to be Ibnul ^Arabi’s metaphysical 
theory of Reality, it is of the utmost importance that the 
notion of “Being” {^vujud) and the meaning of the phrase 
“God is Absolute Being” {Allah huwa al Wtijud al liaqf) 
should be made clear. 

There are two fundamentally different senses in which the 
term “Being” may be understood: 

(i) It may mean “Being” as a concept : the idea of “Being ” ; 
Existence (wujud bil mdna al masdart\ or 

(ii) It may mean that which has being, i.e. that which 
exists or subsists {jvajfid bi mdna mawjM). 

The term “Absolute Being” (al wujud al mutlaq) or “Uni- 
versal Being” (al wujud al Knlll) which Ibnul ‘Arab! and his 
school use to denote a Reahty which is the ultimate ground 
of all that exists, may, therefore, be taken in either of these 
two senses and we are left in doubt as to which of them is 
really meant. Is that ultimate “Being” an abstraction — an 
idea existing only in a mind and uniting in itself, as all uni- 
versal concepts do, all the species^ and individuals which 
come under it? Is it what they call “Secondary Concept” 
(ma^qul thdnin)? or is it an Absolute Existing Esalitj which is 
identical with the “All”? Ibnul ^Arabfs language is very 
highly ambiguous on this subject; he sometimes uses the 
term “Being” in one sense, sometimes in another, and often 

* Species of being such as absttact being (being in a mind), concrete being — 
necessary and contingent being, eternal and temporal being, etc. 
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mixes the two together. He also uses the word “Absolute^’ 
(mutlaq) in an equally ambiguous way. At least four different 
senses in which Ibnul ^Arabi has used the term have been 
observed : 

(i) Absolute in the sense of being not limited to any par- 
ticular form but common to all forms. 

(ii) Absolute in the sense of not being in all forms^ but 
transcending all forms. 

(iii) Absolute as meaning that which is not a “cause” 
{filial}) of anything, i.e. an immediate “cause”, and this 
he calls the self-subsisting and the absolutely inde- 
pendent Being.^ 

(iv) Sometimes, he identifies the “Absolute” with what he 
calls Reality of Realities {HaqiqatuH Haqd^iq) which, 
itself, unfortunately, has a double meaning in his 
writings as vre shall see in chapter ii on the Logos. 

In addition to this he frequently refers to the “Absolute 
Being” as the “Blindness” (al ^Amd) or the “diacritical 
Point” {al Nuqtah) or the Centre of the Circle (Markaq^ al 
da*rd) or other equally misleading metaphors. 

What do pantheistic Sufis, like Ibnul 'Arabi, mean then by 
saying that ^ Being is One and an Absolute Unity? Do they 
mean that aU individual beings — past, present and future — 
are essentially One Being — call it a Universal Substance, 
Primary Matter or God? Or do they mean that Being in its 
abstract and most universal sense comprises all forms of 
Being in all possible universes of discourse; or do they mean 
that the Being of God is the source and cause of all that has 
being (existence and subsistence) and, for the sake of con- 
venience, do they liken God’s “being” to a “universal” 
(hke colour, say) and the being of any other existent (or sub- 
sistent) to a particular “mode” or manifestation of this uni- 
versal? Is this last sense of being what Ibnul 'Arab! means 
when he says : “Were it not for the permeation of God, by 
0 

* See But. i, p. 52, 1 . 5 from foot. 
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means of His form, in all existents, the world would have no 
existence, just as, were it not for the intelligible universal 
realities {al haqd^iq al mdqula al kuUiyyah) no predications 
(ahkam) of external objects would be possible/^ ^ 

To express the whole matter in modern terminology: Is 
'^that Being a sort of an adjectival Determinable of which all 
manifestations are determinates, or is it a substantival Con- 
tinuant which is perpetually manifesting itself in different 
determinate characters under different determinables of size, 
shape, colour, time and space, etc., etc.? 

The confusion between these two senses of the term 
^‘Absolute Being”, of which Ibnul 'Arab! is certainly guilty, 
has been the cause of some serious misunderstanding of the 
real essence of his doctrine. How he fell into this confusion 
is as follows : 

He holds, apparently following the Ishraqis,^ that “being” 
(existence as an abstract idea) can be conceived of apart from 
existing objects, i.e. that we can mentally separate “existence” 
(as a concept) from our concepts of things, e.g, we can 
separate (mentally) the universal concept “existence” from 
our concept of horse, man, etc. But although “being” 
(existence) is regarded by him and the Ishraqis as being 
mentally separable from the mdhiyydt (quiddities) of things, 
it is, they say, identical with and inseparable from things in 
the external world.3 

In addition to this, he believes that Reality as a Substance 
is ultimately One, and if so. Being (existence as a concept), 
which is externally identical with existing objects, finds its 
completest identification in the One Existing Reality which 

* Ry/. p. 34. 

* For a detailed account of the Ishraqis argument see Jdikmatu^l Ishraq by 

Suhrawardi, pp. 182-9, question whether the existence of the essences, 

mdbijyat (quiddities), of things is mmtally dififerent and separable from them or 
whether it is mentally identical with them. Their dictum is "that existence is 
identical with the essence (quiddity) of things in the external world but 
separate from them in our minds ; mentally, it is a predicate (mabmdt) which we 
make of quiddities”. 

3 Cf. KSek pp, 5, 6. 
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is the source of all that has existence. From this it follows 
that Absolute Existence which cannot be anything but a 
‘^universal concept” and Absolute Reality {al Haqqu-l 
Mutlaq) which is an existing "^Object” coincide. To no other 
object can Absolute Being (existence) be applied except to 
Absolute Reality which is the Universal Existent, All that we 
are acquainted with has but a limited existence and this, Ibnul 
^Arabi would say, cannot be the origin of itself. There must, 
therefore, be an Absolute Existence which is the source of 
all limited existences. And so it was immaterial to him 
whether he should use the term Absolute Being” to mean 
“Absolute Existence” or “Absolute Existent”, since they 
both refer to One Reality and they are both externally identical 
with it, i.e. that Reality which is an Absolute Being is actually 
one with Absolute Existence, though they may be separated 
in thought. So the statement that Reality (Being) is one and 
a unity, or Existence is one and a unity, expresses one and 
the same fact. When Ibnul ‘Arabi says that Absolute Ex- 
istence is the source and cause of all existence, he simply 
means that Absolute Reality (Being) is the source and cause 
of all beings. It is absurd to hold as Taftazani and Jurjani 
seem to have done^ that Ibnul ^Arabi means by God the 
abstract concept wujud which has no external existence, yet is 
the source of all external existence. Taftazani, in particular, 
attacks Ibnul ®Arabi most vehemently on this point which he 
seems to have misunderstood. He takes the phrase Absolute 
Being (^ujud mutlaq) literally to mean absolute existence as 
a secondary concept {rndqul thdnin or majhitm kulli) and omits 
the other sense altogether. Writers who wrongly attribute 
such a view to Ibnul 'Arabf remark: 

(i) That abstract existence (existence as a concept) is itself 
not an external reality and cannot possibly be the source 
of external realities. On the contrary “existence”, if 
we regard it as a universal, is, itself, based on and 


’ See MajmtTal fl Wabdat al WujM^ pp. 5, 13, 14, 15, etc. 
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derived from existing objects in which it is mainfested. 
From combining in our mind, the idea of existence and 
the mdhiyyah (quiddity) of Man — as a rational being — 
we can never hope, neither can God, to produce Man 
in the external world. This leads to a second remark, 
(ii) That “existence’" (as a concept) is mentally posterior to 
particular existents in the external world. 

But Ibnul "Arab! does not mean that. The real source of all 
beings is what he calls Absolute Bezng'^ in the sense of a 
B^eality or a Being whose existence is identical with its Essence 
(mawjMun hi rvujtidtn huwa ^aynuhti) — a Being whose existence 
is necessary {wdjihiCl wujudi U dhatihi). This Essence is at once 
all the realised and the realisable mdhiyydt (quiddities) in the 
external world with all their properties and accidents, and 
upon this Essence, its existence and manifestations, the 
human mind bases its notion of “abstract existence”. It is, 
as will be shown later, identical with the Universal Substance 
of the Ash'arites. 

{b) Can Existence be separated in Thought or tn the External 
World from the ^^mdhiyydf^ {quiddities) of Things? 

I have already hinted at the source of the confusion Ibnul 
^Arabi usually makes between the two senses of the term 
mjM (being or existence) and in what sense he uses the 
phrase al wujM al muilaq asl kulli wujud (Absolute existence is 
the source of all existence) when he separates in thought Abso- 
lute existence from the Absolute Existent, i,e. God. But can 
existence be separated even in thought from the mdhiyyah of 
that which has existence? Ibnul "Arabi and the Ishraqfs, 
whom he follows here, answer in the aiEHrmative, But can we 
conceive of the mdhiyyah of God, or indeed of anything else, 
and its existence as apart from one another? Whzt is the 
mdhiyyah of anything except our concept of it which exists 
(or rather subsists) in our mind? How, then, can we pos- 
sibly separate the idea or concept of a thing which already 
exists in our mind from its existence? 
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To talk about anything whatever means that we pre- 
suppose its existence in one ‘Universe of discourse’’ or other, 
and to say that a thing can be conceived of apart from its 
existence in any universe of discourse whatever is meaningless 
nonsense. It is true we can separate the idea of a thing from 
the thing itself, and the intelligible existence (or rather sub- 
sistence) of an idea from the external existence of a concrete 
object, but this is not what they mean. The fundamental error 
the Ishraqfs and Ibnul ^Arabi seem to have made is in in- 
terpreting the existential proposition exists” as equivalent 
to the proposition “5* has the quality ' (^ = existence), i.e. 
treating the existential proposition as a predicational one: 
they predicate existence of mdhiyydt. So regarding ^"ex- 
istence” as a quality as the Ishraqfs and Ibnul "Arabf seem to 
do, the affirmative proposition ""J is (where e = existence) 
means that which already exists (at least in our mind) has 
the quality of existence, which is tautology. On the other 
hand, the negative proposition S is / (where non-existent) 
means that which exists (at least in our mind), has not the 
quality e (existence) which is self-contradictory. In every 
proposition such as "" j* is (^p being a real quality) there is 
always involved the existential proposition ""i* is”, and the 
meaning of the proposition is” is that some adjectives 
other than those involved in the connotation of the term S 
can be significantly predicated of and the meaning of the 
proposition is not” is that there are no true adjectives 
which can be significantly predicated of S other than those 
involved in its connotation : S itself always having a definite 
connotation and existing, at least, in our mind. 

This is another way of proving that what Ibnul "Arab! 
says about Absolute Being (or Existence) as the source of all 
existence reduces itself to saying that Absolute Being which 
is identical with and inseparable from an Absolute Existent 
is the ultimate source and ground of all existence and all that 
exists. 
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(c) Being and Existence. Not-Be/ng and Not-Existent 

Ibnul ‘ Arabf draws an important distinction between “being” 
and “existence”, regarding the latter as a species of the 
former. Everything that has being may be said to have ex- 
istence if manifested in one or the other of what he calls 
"awalim or maratih (planes or stages) of “being”. These he 
limits to four; {a) being of a thing in the external world 
{wtyud al shay’i fi ‘aymhi), (b) mtelhgible being (rvujud al shaft 
fi-1 ‘tlm\ (c) being of a thing in spoken words {wujud al shaft 
fi-l alfaf), and {d) bemg of a thing in script {wujdd al shafi fi-l 
ruqum), and everything that has “being”, be it temporal or 
eternal, must exist in one or the other or in all of these 
“stages”. Anything that does not exist in all or some of 
them is a pure not-being and nothing further can be said 
about it. But Ibnul ‘Arabi uses the term “not-bekig”, with- 
out the qualification “pure” or “absolute”, in quite a dif- 
ferent sense, as we shall see later. A thing may be said to be 
a not-being if it does not exist in one of these “planes of 
being” but exists in another; then it is a not-being in that 
particular “plane” in which it does not exist. The greatest 
mistake which he seems to have made here is in his re- 
garding the forms of “being” in all these four “planes” as 
belonging to the same kind. He does not limit, as he ought 
to have done, the term “existent” to things in the external 
world which manifest themselves in time and space, in con- 
tradistinction to the intelligible species known in modem 
philosophy as abstracta which only subsist in a mind. It is 
true that a table (the concrete object itself), the concept of a 
table, the word “table” and the letters table dUi refer to 
one and the same reality, but the existence of the table itself 
in the external world is fundamentally different from that of 
the concept of the word, and that of the script. We cannot 
possibly say as Ibnul ‘Arab! does, that the table is and is 
not at the same time, by which he means that it exists, say as 
a concept, but does not exist as a concrete object, without 
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making the fundamental distinction between the existence of 
a concept and that of a concrete object. All that we are en- 
titled to say is that the real table does not exist — ^the concept 
^"table” subsists in a mind. 

With regard to God, Ibnul ^ Arab! adds, things have only two 
“planes’’ of being, (^z) intelligible and Q)) concrete, and things 
have existence in God’s knowledge prior to their existence in 
the external world. For us, on the other hand, things must 
have a concrete existence before we form any concepts of them. 

On this erroneous argument Ibnul ‘^Arabi bases some of 
the most vital points of his system, such as the eternity or 
temporality, the existence or non-existence of the universe. 
The universe (and he says the same about Man)^ is both 
eternal and temporal; existent and not-existent. It is eternal 
because it exists in the eternal knowledge of God, and tem- 
poral as a concrete and external “form”, and the same may 
be said about its being an existent and not-existent. Fortun- 
ately Ibnul ^Arabi uses a different line of argument in sup- 
porting the same view of the two aspects of the universe — 
i.e. its being both eternal and temporal — being and not- 
being — using the antithesis of substance and form, which 
will be considered later. 


(^) The Species of Being 

The Species of Being as held by Ibnul "^Arabf are as follows: 
Being 


Absolute 
(Divine Essence) 
unqualified 


Relative 

(Phenomenal World) 


Independent 

(substances) 


Material Spiritual 

(bodies) (Pure Spirits) 

* See p, 19. Cf. Inshd^ud DamUr, KScb, pp. 5-6. 


Dependent 

(Attributes, 

Accidents, 

Spatial and 

temporal 

relations) 



necessity: contingency, impossibility 9 

Relative “being” may be actual like all physical objects in 
the phenomenal world or potential (sometimes he calls it 
“Possible”). 

By Not-Being Ibnul ‘Arabf means, as I have already ex- 
plained, either 

(i) things which have no existence in any of the “planes” 
of Being, i.e. the pure non-existent {al ^adamul mahd')\ 
or (li) things which exist in one plane and not in another, 
under which we may class 

(i) things which exist only as ideas or concepts in 
a mind and cannot possibly exist in the external 
world, 

(a) things which are possible or even probable 
existents, but which do not actually exist in the 
external world. 

The “pure not-being” can never itself be an object of our 
thought: other non-existents can and actually are. When we 
imagine we know a pure not-being: a ‘adam mahd, what we 
really know is its opposite (its logical contradictory), or the 
reason for its non-existence {al sharp al musahhihu li nafyiht)} 

(e) Necessity: Contin^icy and Impossibility 

By a necessary being is meant a being whose existence is self- 
necessitated, i.e. it exists perse: and this is God alone. A con- 
tingent being is that for whose existence there is no essential 
or necessary reason, i.e. its being and not-being are equally 
possible. An impossible being is one whose non-existence is 
necessitated by some formal reason. 

On Ibnul ‘Arabi’s doctrine there is no place for the “pos- 
sible” (or contingent) in spite of the fact that he calls the 
a‘yan al thdhita “possible beings”. In reality, according to 
him they are necessary in the sense that they are potentialities 
which must of necessity be actualised. They are what the 
Philosophers call wdjih al wujudi bi-l ghayr^ that of which the 

* See K , Scb , p, ii. 
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existence is made necessary by another. He seems in con- 
flict with the Philosophers when he says “that they deny the 
category of the contingent al mumkin on the ground that all 
that exists is either necessary in itself or made necessary 
through another being whose existence is necessary in itself 
wdjibu-1 mijudi bi-l ghayr^\ He adds: “but the gnostic (^drif) 
admits (which is only a verbal admission) contingency and 
knows its (real) place (i.e. as a mere logical correlative of 
necessity) and what the contmgent means and whence it is 
contingent and the fact that (in reahty) it is identical with 
wdjibu4 wujudi hi4 ghajr^\^ But what he himself says is sub- 
stantially identical with the view of the Philosophers whom 
he quotes say. In fact he emphatically denies the contingent, 
in the sense quoted above, and admits only two categories : 
the necessary (the two species of necessary explained above) 
and the impossible.^ 


§ii(i) 

(a) The One and the Many: “liaqq and Khalq" 

According to Ibnul ‘Arabf there is only One Reality in ex- 
istence. This Reality we view from two different angles, now 
calling it Haqq (the Real) when we regard it as the Essence of 
all phenomena; and now Khalq when we regard it as the 
phenomena manifesting that Essence. I^aqq and Khalq-. 
Reality and Appearance; the One and the Many are only 
names for two subjective aspects of One Reality; it is a real 
unity but empirical diversity. This Reality is God. “If you 
regard Him through Him”, Ibnul ‘Arab! says (i.e. if you 
regard the Essence from the point of view of the Essence), 
“then He regards Himself through Himself, which is the 
state of unity; but if you regard Him through yourself 
(i.e. from your point of view as a form) then the unity 

‘ 'Bus. PP‘ 66-7. 

* KSfi. p. 10: “la eristeoce thete ate no contingents whatever: things ate 
either impossible or necessary.” 
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vanishes.”' This seems to echo Plotinus’ doctrine that the 
Primal One is eveiywhere and nowhere. But there is a funda- 
mental difference between the two doctrines as will be shown 
later. Plotinus’ One is everywhere as a Cause : Ibnul ‘Arabi’s 
One is everywhere as an Essence, and nowhere as the uni- 
versal Essence which is above all “where” and “how” and 
which is different from all things that have “where” and 
“how”.® 

Numerous passages can be cited which would illustrate 
this cardmal point of Ibnul ‘Arabi’s system. The following 
are very characteristic: “Unity has no other meaning than 
two (or more) things being actually identical but conceptually 
distinguishable the one from the other; so in one sense the 
one is the other; in another, it is not.'^'i “Multiplicity is due 
to different points of view, not to an actual division in the 
One Essence (^ayn).”'^ 

The whole of Ibnul ‘Arabi’s metaphysics rests on this dis- 
tinction and there is not a single point in his system where 
it is not introduced in some form or other.5 Although 
the epistemic side of the issue is often confused in his 
writings with the ontological side, it is abundantly clear that 
he does not wish to assert a real duality of being. Onto- 
logically there is but One Reality; epistemically there are 
two aspects-, z Reality which transcends the Phenomenal 
World and a multiplicity of subjectivities which find their 
ultimate explanation and ground in the essential unity of the 
Real. 

Ibnul ‘Arabi sometimes distinguishes between these two 
aspects on logical grounds. The manifold existents in the 
external world are contingent, temporal and dependent for 
their existence on something which must of necessity be 

' ’Fug. p. 147. » Cf. Em>. Ill, 9, 3. 

’ Fta. I, p. 623, 1 . 14. 

* Fuf. p. 417. Cf. Fuf. p. 117, where he speaks of al and al Kba^ as 

the Inward and Outward aspects of the One. 

^ See, e.g.. Sections on Transcendence and Immanence : the ity&t al ihShitab. 
Ibnul ‘AraU’s Pantheistic Doctrine: Causality, etc., etc 
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self-subsistent, eternal, independent, and necessary.^ The 
One stands to the Many in the relation of a continuant 
to its occurrents or a substance to its accidents,^ logically 
different from them but actually one with them.3 It is the 
relation of the outward to the inward — of what we know 
to the unknowable incommunicable Essence (humjjah) of 
God.4 

Owing to our finite minds and our inability to grasp the 
Whole as a Whole^ we regard it as a plurality of beings, 
ascribing to each one characteristics which distinguish it from 
the rest. Only a person possessed of the vision of a mystic, 
Ibnul ‘Arab! would say, can transcend, in a super-mental 
state of intuition, all the multiplicity of forms and “see” the 
Reality that underlies them.5 seems to multiply the One 
is the ahkdm (predications) which we predicate of external 
objects — ^the fact that we bring them under categories of 
colour, si2;e, shape and temporal and spatial relations, etc. In 
itself the One is simple and indivisible. 

To express it in theological language as Ibnul ‘Arab! some- 
times does, the One is al Haqq (the Real = God), the Many are 
al Khalq (created beings = Phenomenal World) the One is 
the Lord, the Many are the slaves; 7 the One is a unity 
the Many are a diversity {farq\^ and so on. 

Now, we are in a position to understand the apparent 
paradoxes in which Ibnul ‘Arab! often revels — such as “the 
Creator is the created”, “I am He and He is I”, “I am He and 
not He”, ^"i}aqq is Khalq and Khalq is Haqq^\ is not 

Khalq and Khalq is not I}aqq^\ and so on and so on.9 Ex- 
plained on his relative notion of the two aspects of Reality, 
these paradoxes are no paradoxes at all. 

* See F»r. pp. 27-8, 180, * See Fm, p. 225, 

3 See Fus, p. loi. 4 

5 This will be fully treated in Ibnul ‘Atabl’s theory of Mysticism and Fana*» 

^ Fus. pp. 137-8, 197, etc., etc. 

7 Fus. pp. 19S, 272, etc,, etc, 

® Fus, pp. 283, etc., etc. 

9 SeeF/^/.pp, 102, 107, no, 137, 138, 197, 219, 220, 283, andF»/. i, p. 899, 
the verses. 
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There is a complete reciprocity between the One and the 
Many as understood by Ibnul ^Arabi and a complete mutual 
dependence. Like two logical correlatives, neither has any 
meaning without the other. Allowing for some poetical 
element in his Philosophy, this reciprocity is as well ex- 
pressed as it can be by a mystic, in his extraordinary verses : 

He praises me and I praise Him, 

And He worships me and I worship Him. 

In one state I acknowledge Him 
And in the dydn I deny Him. 

He knows me and I know him not. 

And I know Him and behold Him. 

Plow can He be independent. 

When I help Him and assist Plim? 

In my knowing Him, I create Him. 

Thus we are informed in the Tradition,' 

And in me His object is reahsed.^ . 

Q>) Ibnul ^ Arabics Absolute Monism and l}alldfs Dualism 

In Ibnul "'ArabPs momstic theory three distinct elements are 
united: the Ash^arite theory of universal substance, Hallaj's 
theory of iMhut and Ndsut and the Neoplatonic theory of 
the One. His own doctrine is identical with none of these, 
but a combination of all. The Hallajian element in particular 
is predominant in Ibnul ^Arabi’s view about the One and 
the Many. Although sometimes he uses the terms ‘'form’’' 
(surah) and “essence” (dhat) as equivalent to Hallaj’s Ndsut 
and Ddhut and sometimes actually uses the terms L,dhut and 
NdsHt themselves,^ the difference between Hallaj and Ibnul 
‘Arab! remains ultimately fundamental. But in spite of this, 
HaUaj seems to have paved the way for Ibnul ^Arabi’s pan- 
theistic doctrine. It was through Hallaj, there seems to be no 
doubt, that the Hellenistic doctrine of the duality of the 

* The Prophetic Tradition in which God is supposed to have said qad 
maththaliim hc^na dyumhm (and they have represented me (as a figure standing) 
before their eyes), 

* Fus, pp. 124-5. 

3 'Bus. pp. 194, 260, 400, etc., etc. 
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world, expressed in his theory of Length and Breadth”^ 
{0 wa ^ard) (by which he means spiritual and material) found 
Its way into Ibnul "Arabi’s doctrine. It is evident that 
Ibnul ‘'Arabics ^dlamu4 amr^ ^dlamu4 ghajby "^dlamu-l arwdh and 
^dlamu4 ma^dni are identical with Hallaj’s Length {tul^ 'Ldhut\ 
and Ibnul ^Arabl’s ^dlamu4 khalq^ ^dlamu4 taWah ''dlamu4 
ajsdd^ etc. are identical with Hallaj^s Breadth i^ard^ Ndsiit), 
But since the time of Hallaj, the two terms LdMf and Ndsut^ 
which for him meant two ultimately different natures (dif- 
ferent beings)^ underwent radical modification. In the writings 
of both Ibnul ^Arabi and Ibnul Farid we find these two terms 
reduced to mere aspects of Reality. 'Ldhiit and Ndsut (divinity 
and humanity, essence and form) become simply names for 
the outward and inward aspects of the One. They are com- 
plementary sides of one nature, and both are given equal 
places in the monistic theory of Ibnul ‘Arab! and Ibnul 
Farid. Consider, e.g., the following celebrated verse from 
Ibnul Farid: 

And my divinity did not make me neglectful of my appearance 
Nor did my humanity (ndstit) make me forget the “ form through 
which my wisdom is manifested. 

As for Ibnul ^Arabl, his books abound with passages ex- 
pressing the same idea. With these two mystics “there is no 
more^’, as Massignon remarks, “as with Hallaj, that initial 
difference in level which engenders the energy, i.e. that dif- 
ference in potential between positions which determines the 
current between the Real and the PhenomenaF* {al Haqq 
wa4 Khalq). It is true that Hallaj sometimes expresses himself 
in a remarkably similar style to that of Ibnul *Arabi, but we 
must not attach too much importance to this verbal re- 
semblance. The ideas imderlying the words are different in 
the two cases. Hallaj was neither a Philosopher, nor did he 
ever intend to formulate a philosophic system. 

Hallaj, e.g., says: “And the Real is (identical with) the 
Phenomenal:®. . .in virtue of the Real (element in the Phe- 

* See Jawdsin^ Massignon, p, 141. Cf. Fut, x, p. 219. * Jawdsin^ p. 25, 
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nomenal)”, and somewhere else he says: ‘"And I am the 
Real, for I have never ceased to be real through the Real’’ 
{wa and I liaqq fa-innani ?nd ^iltu abadan bi-l Haqqi haqqan)^ and 
addressing himself to God he says : “There is no difference 
between me and Thee except the Godhead and Lordship” 
{al tldhijjah iva-l rububiyyah)} “O He who is I, and I am He: 
there is no difference between my anniyjah and Thy Humjjah 
except temporalness and eternity”,^ and so on — thus ad- 
mitting all the time the reality of the two elements or natures in 
Man, the divine and the human, and allowing them under 
certain mystical conditions to become united. Then and only 
then can the phenomenal (the human) call itself the Real. 
Ibnul "Arab!, on the other hand, admits neither “union” (in 
this sense) nor fusion nor incarnation. He either speaks of 
One Reality or of tivo aspects of Reality keeping the distinction 
between them always rigid and clear before his mind. He 
alludes to Hallaj’s And I Haqqia a verse in which he also in- 
tends to refute Hallaj’s theory of incarnation. He says : “I am 
the mystery (secret) of the Real not the Real Himself” (ana 
sirru4 Haqqi ma4 Haqqu and); the mystery here being the 
Phenomenal aspect in which the Real is disguised; the two 
are always there, and there is no sense in saying that one 
becomes the other. 

(c) The way Ibnul ^Arabl expresses the 'delation between the 
One and the Many: the Ejeal and the Phenomenal 

The relation between the One and the Many which has just 
been explained in its logical and theological aspects is often 
explained in Ibnul "Arabi’s books by means of metaphors of 
the highest ambiguity, and the utmost care should be taken 
in understanding them. The least error that can result from 
misinterpreting such metaphors is the assumption that 
Ibnul "Arab! is really a theist rather than a pantheist or that 
he is a dualist rather than a monist. 

* Masaignon, p. 62. 

* t 2 *T.K,A, Massignon, pp. 59-60. 
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There is a considerable number of these metaphors in his 
Fusus and Futuhdt^ but it will suffice to give only a few. 

(i) The metaphor of the “mirror” and “images” which is 
closely allied to that of the object and its shadow.^ The One 
is regarded as an object whose image is reflected in different 
mirrors, the images appearing in different forms and shapes 
according to the nature of each mirror (locus). The Many 
(Phenomenal World) is the mirror-images, the Shadow of the 
Real Object beyond. The whole world is like a shadow play. 
“We are sufficiently far”, he says, “from the screen on which 
the phenomenal objects are reflected to believe that what we 
see (on the screen) is all that is real.” * He is well aware of the 
ambiguity of this metaphor, and wishing to rule out any 
implication of duality, he definitely states that the source of 
the shadow and the shadow itself are one.3 

(ii) The metaphor of “ Permeation ” and “ Spiritual food”. 4 
The Many permeate the One in the sense in which qualities 
(colour, say) permeate substances. The One, on the other 
hand, permeates the Many as food permeates a body, God is 
our sustaining spiritual “food”, because He is our Essence. 
The Phenomenal World is also His “food” because it is 
through it that God is endowed with Attributes {ahkdm). 
Both Ibnul ‘Arab! and Hallaj hold that the spiritual governs 
and controls the material everywhere: the One universal sub- 
stance abides in all and governs all. But with Hallaj this is no 
metaphor: with Ibnul "'Arab! it must be regarded as such, or 
the whole of his system would fall to the ground. 

* Foi the first see Fus. pp. 13-14, 49-50, 363-4, also p. 306, where he says 
that the Phenomenal World is but a dream. For the second see Fus, pp. 170, 
174, X77. 

* Fui, III, p. 89. 

3 Fus, p. 174. 

^ For the first see Fm. pp. 1 14, 1 17, 126; for the second see Fu^, pp. 123-4, 
*739 373- The second metaphor is originally Tustari’s as Ibnul *Arabl himself 
remarks. Ibnul 'Arab! gives a different readmg of Tustarfs saying in his 
MawdqV al p, 66. He says that Tustarl was once asked: “What is 

food?” to which he rephed: “The contemplation of the Living One.” In his 
F»/. and he quotes the same saying, omitting the word contemplation. 
See Fui, iv, pp. 319-20. 
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(iii) Metaphors of “Vessels” and “returning”,’^ both of 
which strongly suggest a duality of being. The One is the 
ultimate source from which the Many spring and to which 
they shall return and “the Many are to the One like a vessel 
(tnd) in which His Essence subsists”. 

(iv) The mathematical metaphors of number “one” and 
the diacritical point, and the centre of a circle.^ According 
to Ibnul "Arab! the One stands to the hlany in the same rela- 
tion as the mathematical one stands to the infinite numbers 
based on it. But although numbers are based on '^one"\ it 
would be absurd to call them manifestations of “one” in the 
sense that phenomenal objects are manifestations of the One. 
Numbers are aggregates of units of ones and if the analogy 
holds good we should regard the phenomenal objects as 
con^omerations of units each of which is the One, which they 
are not, not even in Ibnul Arabics view. 

(v) The analogy of the body and its members,3 which if 
taken literally would mean that the One is an organic Whole, 
any “part” of which may be said to be different from any 
other “part”, while no “part” has significance except in re- 
lation to the Whole. The One, then, would be regarded as a 
Whole with infinite parts — ^i.e. as One Organic System with 
an Essence underlying it. It is reasonable for a monist or 
even a pantheist to hold such a view, but it is questionable 
whether the Phenomenal World, so far as we know it, pos- 
sesses such a unity of being. The highest form of unity, with 
which we are acquainted, is that of a human mind, but the 
universe, as a whole does not seem to possess this kind of 
unity. In Ibnul ‘Arabics System Matter is too spiritualised to 
be material: theoretically, therefore, the whole Universe may 
be One Universal Spirit possessing even a higher degree of 
unity than that of a human mind. 

* For the first, see ¥us, p. 127; for the second, p, 529. 

® See for the first, FV/. pp, 103, 106, etc., and for the third, 'But. i, p, 339. 
The first is the commonest metaphor used by to illustrate this relation. 

3 See p. 363. 
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Such is the manner in which Ibnul ^Arabi explains this vital 
point of his Philosophy, but no metaphor whatever can be 
adequate to serve as a medium for expressing a philosophical 
theory. He does not appeal, neither does he ask us to appeal, 
to intellect and formal reasoning in order to apprehend such 
a doctrine. On the contrary the ultimate solution of the pro- 
blem rests with the super-mental intuition of the mystic, 
which, alone, perceives the unity as a unity. 

Ibnul ‘Arab! warns us that should we maintain a distinc- 
tion between the Real and the Phenomenal {Jdaqq wa IQfalq\ 
thus explained as Essence and Form or Reality and Appear- 
ance, etc., etc. — ^we should not, even on his doctrine, predi- 
cate of one what is predicable of the other, except in the 
strict sense of regarding them as ultimately and essentially 
One.^ Everything is a reality (iaqq) but not fbe Real (a/ 
Haqq): the Slave” is a slave and the “Lord” is “Lord”.^ 
The One Essence transcends all the forms and whatever 
characteristics belong to them. The Many have two aspects : 
(a) as different from one another and from the One (logically) 
— this is the aspect of difference {jihatu4 farq ) ; {b) as essen- 
tially identical with one another and with the One (actually) 
— this is the aspect of unity {jihatu-l The former aspect 
is summed up in what Ibnul "Arab! calls contingency ; 

slavery {^ubMjjah) and temporalness (huduth); the latter in 
what he calls necessity {wujub)\ lordship {rububijjah\ and 
eternity {qidam) and so on, and now we Imow in what sense 
the slave is the lord and the apparent is the real, and in what 
sense we should interpret Ibnul "Arabf’s Paradoxes.® 

§n(h) 

Transcendence and Immanence 

We have already seen that the duality of liaqq and ¥J)alq is 
not on Ibnul ^Arabi’s view a real duality of beings but a 
duality of what we might call differentiating attributes. These 

* p. Z72. ® F/yj. pp, 142, 150, etc., etc. 
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differentiating attributes are identified in his philosophy 
with what he calls transcendence and immanence. The two 
Arabic terms {tashhih and which were for a long time 

used by Moslem theologians to mean the comparability and 
incomparability of God to created beings in connection 
with the doctrines of anthropomorphism and corporealism, 
seem to have undergone a serious modification at the hands 
of Ibnul "Arab!, who uses them in a more philosophical 
sense. An anthropomorphist {?nushabhih) or a corporealist 
(mujassim) of the old school is one who attributes to God 
qualities which are analogous to those of men and other 
created beings. A transcendentalist {muna^^zh) is one who 
holds that God is above all such qualities. In this sense a 
man may very well be an anthropomorphist or a corporealist 
without being a pantheist, i.e. God may very well be assumed 
to have qualities and attributes comparable to those of men 
and physical objects and yet to remain different from, and 
not in any way identical with either men or other physical 
objects or with the whole universe. On Ibnul 'Arabics 
doctrine such a position could not possibly be maintained. 
Transcendence and immanence {tan^ih and tashhih) had to be 
used in a different sense. The assertion that God ‘'^hears” or 
“sees” or has “hands”, etc., etc., which anthropomorphists 
make, is not understood by Ibnul 'Arabf to mean that God 
possesses “hearing” or “sight” or “hands”, etc., but rather 
that He is immanent in all that hears, sees or has hands.* He 
hears and sees in every being that hears and sees, and this 
constitutes His immanence (tashhih). On the other hand. His 
Essence is not limited to one being or a group of beings that 
hear and see, but is manifested in all such beings and in all 
beings whatever. In this sense God is transcendent because 
He is above all limitation and individualisation. As a uni- 
versal substance. He is the Essence of all that is. Thus Ibnul 
^Arabl reduces tanv^ih and tashhih to absoluteness (itld^ and 
limitedness (taqyidy and uses the terms in a more or less 

* Fut, II, p. 468. * Cf Qastiani's Com, on the Fus. p. 457. 
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materialistic sense, but in a sense fundamentally different 
from that of the theologians. Ibnul ‘Arab! emphatically de- 
nies anthropomorphism and corporealism in the sense ex- 
plained above. In everything with which God describes 
Himself in the Qur’an, the two aspects of transcendence and 
immanence must be observed. The Qur’an says that God has 
hands and feet, etc. This, Ibnul "'Arab! holds, is true not in 
the anthropomorphic sense that He has hands and feet com- 
parable to those of men, but in the sense that He is essentially 
the hands and feet of all that have hands and feet.^ His mani- 
festation in such limited forms as hands and feet, etc., con- 
stitutes His tashbihy but His being in Himself above such 
limitations constitutes His taiis(ih. On the same grounds 
Ibnul ^Arabi denies the Christian doctrine of incarnation 
{hulul). To say that Christ is God is true, he says, in the sense 
that everything else is God, and to say that Christ is the Son 
of Mary is also true, but to say that God is Christ the Son of 
Mary is false, because this would imply that He is Christ and 
nothing else.^ God is you and I and everything else in the 
Universe, He is all that is perceptible and imperceptible; 
material or spiritual. It is infidelity {kufr) to say that He is 
you alone or I alone or Christ alone or to limit Him in any form 
whatever, even in a conceptual form. When a man says that 
he has seen God in a dream with such and such colour, size 
or form, all that He wishes to say is that God has revealed 
Himself to him in one of His infinite forms, for He reveals 
Himself in intelligible as well as in concrete forms. So what 
the man has really seen is a form of God not God Himself.3 

Ibnul 'Arabf holds that transcendence and immanence are 
two fundamental aspects of Reality as we know it. Neither 
of them would be sufficient without the other if we want to 
give a complete account of Reality. He also holds that Islam 

* VuU I, pp. 122-3. Ibnul ‘Arab! mtetprets all the anthropomorphic 
passages of the Qur’an in this way: see e.g. Vus, pp. 77-8. 

* See p, 267. ^ 

3 This IS the meaning of Ibnul ‘Arabics saying that God is a mere phrase: 
sec Ffi/y. p. 360. 
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is the only religion which asserts both aspects in an equal 
degree. Noah’s religion, he says, was one-sided because it 
laid too much emphasis on transcendence, but it had to do so 
to counteract a prevailing polytheism/ His whole attitude is 
summed up in the following verses : 

If you assert (pui-e) transcendence you hmit God, 

And if you assert (pure) immanence you define Him. 

But if you assert both things, you follow the right course. 
And you are a leader and a master in gnosis. 

He who asserts duality is a polytheist. 

And he who asserts oneness is a Unitarian. 

Beware of tashhih if you couple (i.e. God and universe). 
And beware of tam^ih if you assert oneness. 

You are not He, nay, you are He, and you see Him in 
The a^ydn of things, absolute and limited/ 

*‘The llaqq of whom transcendence is asserted is the same as 
the Khalq of whom immanence is asserted although (logically) 
the creator is distinguished from the created.” 3 

Although Ibnul ‘Arab! asserts that everything and all 
things are God (the immanent aspect) he takes care not to 
assert the converse, i.e, that God is all things in the sense of 
being an aggregation of existents. God is the unity behind 
the multiplicity and the Reality behind the Appearance (the 
transcendent aspect). 

On any pantheistic doctrine either God or the universe 
is bound to suffer: either the phenomenal world, as we know 
it, is a mere illusion, the Real being God alone; or God is a 
mere fabrication of the human mind, and the Phenomenal 
World is the only Reality. Ibnul ^Arabf chooses the former 
alternative as we shall see in the Section on Pantheism, The 

* See Vus. pp, 78-82. Cf. ¥ns. p. 356 about the knowledge of Idds, who 
exaggerated pure transcendence and therefore was ignorant of half the truth. 
Ibnul ‘Arab! says the same about the true knowledge of the angels. This is a 
point where the Perfect Man who knows both aspects proves to be more 
perfect in his knowledge of God even than the angeb. He sees God in every- 
thing and knows that His being pervades all forms: ¥us, p. 357. 

* Vus, pp. 76-7. Cf. Vus. p. 1 5 1. 

3 F«x. p. 106. 
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assertion of transcendence saves him from falling into gross 
materialism. 

The sort of transcendence hitherto discussed is the sort 
asserted by the unaided intellect, Ibnul ^Arabi goes a step 
farther when he says that it is not transcendence as asserted 
by man which explains the real nature of God as the Absolute. 
Even the most abstract transcendence (conceived by man) is 
a form of limitation/ because it implies, at least, the existence 
of an asserter besides that of God. Further, to assert any- 
thing of anything is to limit it; therefore, the assertion even 
of absolute transcendence of God is a limitation.® The asser- 
tion, made by the intellect, of the transcendence of God is 
only a convenient way of contrasting the two aspects of 
Reality as we understand it, but it does not explain its nature. 
Such transcendence, which is regarded by the philosophers 
as the sole characteristic of God is, when it is not coupled 
with immanence, an abomination on Ibnul "Arabics view. 
He condemns the philosophers on the ground that they base 
everything on the intellect which, by virtue of its nature, 
cannot rise above deductive knowledge based upon the 
understanding of tliQ Phenomenal World, Hallaj whom Ibnul 
"Arab! follows here, expresses the whole position in the 
following words : Tawhid (unification which is equivalent 
to Ibnul "Arabf s transcendence) belongs to the Muwahhid^ 
not to God, since God is above all assertions.” 3 ]S[o one, 
except God Himself, knows His real transcendent aspect. 
In other words, no one except God can fully comprehend 
His essential unity. The perfect Sufi, in his ecstatic flight, 
might have a glimpse of this unity, not through the intellect 
but by means of super-mental intuition which belongs only 
to such a state.4 This higher form of transcendence is inde- 
pendent of all assertion. It belongs to the divine Essence 

* Ffts, p. 70. Cf. Fus, p. 138. * Fus, p. 193. 3 Tawasin, p. 58. 

* Cf. Palacios’ Ahenmasctrra^ pp, 67-8. Even then such Jijfls ate in a 
permanent state of bewilderment. They move in a circle (1 e. God) : they begin 
and end with God. Their movement is called by Ibnul *Arabi “the circular 
movement round the Pole”. See Fus, pp. 89-90. 
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per se and a se and it is what Ibnul "Arabi calls the tran- 
scendence of the unity (ta/7^Jh al tawhid')} The absolute unity 
and simplicity of the divine Essence is only known to the 
divine Essence — there is no duality of subject and object, 
knower and known. This form of transcendence is not the 
same as that which we usually contrast with immanence, for 
this latter belongs to the intellect as the logical correlative of 
immanence. It is predicable of God as al Haqq when con- 
trasted with the Phenomenal World — al Khalq^ and is ulti- 
mately subjective. The former (higher) transcendence is ob- 
jective and follows from the nature of the Absolute Himself. 
Of such transcendence we have no knowledge and cannot 
take it as a part of our definition of God. The only possible 
definition of God, so far as God is definable at all, is by 
means of transcendence as contrasted with immanence. God is 
in everything, yet above all things, which is a description 
rather than a definition. But even such a definition (or a 
description) would contain, Ibnul ‘'Arab! urges, definitions 
of all beings, actual and potential, physical and spiritual,^ 
and since a complete knowledge of everything is an im- 
possibility for man, a complete definition of God therefore 
is impossible. 

Having made a distinction between God and the universe, 
al Id^aqq and al Khalq^ on the one hand, and a distinction 
between the Godhead and the divine Essence on the other, 
and having pointed out the difference between the Idnd of 
transcendence asserted of the Godhead and the transcendence 
that belongs to the Essence per se, Ibnul ^Arabf concludes by 
saying that the so-called attributes of transcendence {sifdt al 
tant(i})) should be predicated of the Godhead (al Haqq) not of 
the Essence, for the Essence, in its bare abstraction, is at- 
tributeless. These attributes of transcendence are summed up 
in what he calls absoluteness (itldq) as contrasted with the 
limitedness (taqjid) of the Phenomenal World. 

To the divine Essence explained above Ibnul ‘'Arab! some- 

Fut. II, pp. 763-8. * Fus. p. 75. 
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times applies the pronoun “He”, for the Essence alone is the 
absolute Ghayh (unseen)/ 

To sum up all that Ibnul ^Arabl says about transcendence : 
We must distinguish two fundamentally different kinds of 
transcendence. 

(1) That which belongs to the divine Essence per se and 
a se — ^the absolute simplicity and unity of the One — the state 
of the Ahadiyyah, 

(2) Transcendence asserted by the intellect, which must 
be always coupled with immanence and which may assume 
the following forms : 

{a) God may be called transcendent in the sense of being 
absolute; or 

(b) He may be called transcendent in the sense of being a 
necessary bemg, self-begotten, self-caused, etc., in 
contradistinction to the contingent, created or caused 
beings of the Phenomenal World; or 

(c) He may be called transcendent in the sense that He is 
unknowable and incommunicable and beyond all proof. 

This second kind of transcendence Ibnul "'Arab! condemns if 
taken by itself (i.e. without immanence) to be an explanation 
of the whole truth about Reality. Reality as Ibnul "Arabi| 
understands it has both aspects: transcendence and im- 
manence. 


§ II (ill) 

(a) Causality and its Plase in Ibnul ‘Arabics System 

Causality as generally understood has no place in a pan- 
theistic system like that of Ibnul ^Arabl. The universe, as a 
whole, according to him, is the product of God’s spon- 
taneous, yet necessary activity of Self-realisation or Self- 
manifestation. Cause and effect are only two aspects of that 

* Hence the term Ihmtyyah which Ibnul ‘Arab! uses as synonymous with 
Dhat^ Essence. See ii, p. 764: sometimes the term huwtyyab is used for the 
essence of a particular being. This is a finite mode of the Absolute Humyyab, 
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eternal process of Self-revelation of Reality regarded now 
internally (as Haqq) now externally (as Khalq). “The move- 
ment of the creation of the world,” Ibnul ‘Arab! says, i.e. 
the fact that the world came into existence from non- 
existence, is an intelligible one — harakah mdqMah} He himself 
remarks that “cause” and effect are mere words — ‘ibdratdn — 
two subjective categories, but this does not prevent him from 
saying “that the ‘cause’ (in this particular sense) in all re- 
spects and under all conditions and in every state (hadrah) 
is God, and the effect in every respect and under all con- 
ditions and in every state is the Phenomenal World”,* be- 
cause logically, God and the Phenomenal World, if we must 
speak of two, stand in causal relation to one another. It is 
just to be in the fashion that Ibnul ‘Arabi drags in the question 
of causality at all. In effect he denies it as we shall see later. 

We must distinguish two fundamentally different ways of 
regarding the question of causality: 

(i) Causality as applied to the universe as a whole, i.e. the 
question whether the universe as a whole is caused and 
if so what is the cause? 

(ii) Causality as applied to some parts in the universe, i.e. 
the causal connection between the various parts of the 
universe as we usually know it, i.e. the question of 
causality as applied to the universe as an organic whole, 
some parts in which stand in a definite causal relation 
to others. 

Ibnul ‘Arab! has no objection to the latter kind of causality 
although he regards it, like multiplicity itself, as merely 
relative and apparent. Phenomenal objects, so far as we 
understand them, seem to stand in causal relations to one 
another — ^but it is an immanent not a transient causality.3 
It is causality in which the cause and the effect belong to one 
and the same continuant, the divine Essence, although we 

^ Fus, p. 450* * Fus, p. 362, 

3 The tetms are borrowed from Dr W, E. Johnson; see his luogky in, 
pp. 128 folL 
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attribute the cause to one aspect of this continuant (the divine 
aspect, the LdMt) and the effect to the other aspect of the 
same continuant — the Ndsut, It is always the divine that 
controls and has effect on the phenomenal — But what are the 
divine and the phenomenal except the One Reality? All that 
Ibnul ‘Arabf is anxious to do is not to admit the reality of 
partiadarczusts in the Phenomenal World, for such admission 
would commit him to polytheism.^ 

If this is the case, and if there is only one Reality regarded 
in one aspect as a cause and in another as an effect, cause and 
effect are identical and every cause is an effect of its own 
effect, a judgment which Ibnul ^Arabi says would be pro- 
nounced impossible by the unaided intellect, but which, 
according to the mystic intuition is an explanation of what 
'actually is. The question is understood by the mystic as 
follows : Every cause (so-called) on account of its being both 
an essence and a form (for the two cannot be separated), is both 
a cause and an effect, an agent and a patient, and every effect 
(so-called) on account of its being an essence and a form, is 
also both a cause and an effect or an agent and a patient. And 
since Reality is One, now regarded as an Essence, now as a 
Form, it follows that it is both a cause and an effect at the 
same time, and that everything that is called a cause, on 
entering into a causal relation with anything else which is 
called an effect is at the same time an effect of its own effect, on 
account of that effect being (in virtue of its essence) a cause.® 
What it all amounts to is that God, who is the only cause, is 
immanent in both causes and effects, so it is immaterial 
whether we call a particular cause a cause of a certain effect or 
an effect of this effect (itself being regarded as a cause). 

Ibnul ^Arabf might have added that causality of this kind 
is reciprocal, i.e. that cause-factors are, in a sense, determined 
by effect-factors in one and the same continuant, and this is 

* The Malamites, he says, admit causes (particular causes) but do not rely 
upon them, for reliance upon particular causes is infidelity and polytheism. 
Fut. ir, p. 11 , 1. y, 

* See Fas. p. 366, 
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another way of saying that a cause is, in a sense, an effect (not 
in the sense of being produced but rather determined by its 
effect) of Its own effect. 

The judgment of the intellect about the impossibility of a 
cause being an effect of its own effect would be right if we 
assume the impossibility of a plurality of causes. Then we 
cannot say that a cause is an effect of another cause since there 
IS no other. But if the Cause and the Effect are one, and if we 
admit a plurality of particular “modes’^ of the one Cause, 
and a plurality of particular “modes’^ of the one Effect, we 
can assert, with no contradiction, that a particular cause is an 
effect of its own effect. 

This notion of causation has an important bearing on all 
acts of ^"becoming ”,for according to IbnuTArabl all changes 
in the Phenomenal World, in fact all that he calls creation, is 
nothing but ^‘becoming”, where activity and passivity of 
both essence and form run side by side. Causality of this kind 
implies : 

(i) the notion of temporal relations ; 

(ii) the notion of change; 

(iii) mutual dependence between cause-factors and effect- 
factors, all of which are observed in the causal hap- 
penings of the Phenomenal World as we understand it. 

Qd) The Cause of the World as a Whole 
What is the exact relation between God and the Universe, 
Ibnul ‘Arab! asks? Is it a causal or a conditional relation? 
I.e. is God the cause {^zllah) of the universe or just a condition 
(sharf) for its existence?* Of course, he starts with the as- 
sumption that the universe, as we know it, is a contingent 
being (contingent as contrasted with necessary or self- 
subsistent) and as such stands in need of and depends for its 

* The distinction between what Ibnul ‘Arab! calls a cause {Ullah) and a 
condition {short) seems to be rather arbitrary. He defines a cause as that the 
existence of which necessarily entails the existence of something else, i.e. its 
effect, and a condition as that the existence of which does not necessarily entail 
the existence of something else, although the existence of the condition itself 
is necessary for the production of that which is conditionedi 
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existence on something other than itself — something neces- 
sary and self-subsistent; this being is God alone. Ibnul 
^Arabi demes that the relation between God and the universe 
is a conditional relation on the ground that a condition does 
not necessarily entail the existence of the thing of which it is 
la condition. For him, the existence of the universe is neces- 
^sarily entailed by that of a necessary being. He argues that to 
‘be alive is a condition for being able to acquire knowledge 
and to have legs is a condition for being able to walk, but the 
existence of life does not necessarily entail that of knowledge, 
neither does the existence of legs necessarily entail walking. 
We can never say that the conditioned exist, although we 
say that if it did, its condition must exist.^ 

But unlike a condition, a cause, by itself, Ibnul ^Arabf says, 
does entail the existence of its own effect. So, is the relation 
between God and the universe a causal one? Ibnul ^Arabi 
seems to hold this view, but we shall see later in what way. 
His argument runs as follows. The universe, he says, is re- 
garded by the Ash^arites and the ancient philosophers as a 
necessary consequence of a certain cause. The Ash^arites 
maintain that the existence of the universe is necessary on the 
ground that God, from eternity, has knowledge of it as it is, 
and since God’s knowledge is infallible, the universe must 
exist and in the way God knows it, otherwise God’s know- 
ledge would be false, which is impossible. The philosophers, 
on the other hand, held that it is inherent in the nature of the 
Essence to manifest itself externally and that this alone makes 
the existence of the universe necessary. Ibnul ‘Arabi agrees 
with both, saying that we may say, following the Ash'arites, 
that the divine knowledge of God, or the Essence, according 
to the philosophers, is the cause of the universe, if and only 
if this does not imply any temporal priority of God to the 
universe.® It would be meaningless, he says, to talk about a 

' Tut. I, p. 341. 

* Although Ibnul ‘Atabf himself often uses language which suggests such 
priority. See, e.g.. Tut. r, p. 343, 
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temporal interval or a gap between the One and the Many, 
or God and the umverse, or the Necessary and the Con- 
tmgent, if necessity and contingency are regarded (as he re- 
gards them) as only two aspects of the One.* By this Ibnul 
‘Arab! means that if we must say that the universe is caused 
or created at all, it must not be understood in the sense of the 
umverse being originated or created in time or from nothing, 
for Ibnul ‘Arab! does not admit creation ex mhilo? 

He certainly agrees with the philosophers, to whom he 
certainly owes a great deal here, about the eternity of the 
world, although he differs from them in the way he explains 
it.3 He holds that the world was never at any time a non- 
existent and then became an existent. On the contrary, he 
holds that the universe is eternal, infimte and everlastmg, 
because it is the outward expression of the eternal, infinite 
and everlasting One. What he calls the next world {al 
dkhirah) is a thing which is for ever in the making. He says : 
“the end of the world is something unrealisable; neither has 
the world any ultimate goal. The so-called next world is 
something for ever in the making.” What people call this 
world and the next world are mere names for what Ibnul 
‘Arab! calls the ever new process of creations (a/ f^alq al 
jadid) which is a continual process of annihilation and re- 
creation. When things (their forms) are anmhilated, they are 

^ See I, p. 341. 

* Like the Sincere Brethren Qkhwanus-Safd) Ibnul ‘Arab! means by 
creation {khalq) predestination {taqdir) not origination {thddth). See Bptstks 
of the Sincere Brethren^ iii, p. 109 and iv, p. 51, Cf. Put. 1, p. 316. Also cf. 
Ghaaah’s Al Madndn as-Sagbir on the question of the pre-existence of 
Mohammed, where he uses the word Khalq to mean taqdir. 

3 The Ash‘arite doctiine about the necessity of the existence of the universe, 
understood m a certain way, yields the same conclusion about the eternity of 
the world as that of the philosophers. The divine knowledge of God, the 
Ash'arites say, necessarily entails the existence of somethmg known, which 
implies that the world as an object of God^s knowledge is as eternal as God Ehm- 
self. This is the view Ibnul ‘Arab! sometimes takes of the eternity of the 
world, but much more thorough is his view about the eternity of the Essence 
which he attributes to the philosophers. 

^ Put, I, p. 338. 

5 He often quotes the Qur'anic verse; “But they are in doubt concerning 
a new creation”, Qur’an, l, 14. 
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^'transferred’’ to the next world/ When they appear in a dif- 
ferent form they come into this world (Visible World). The 
moment during which one form disappears is simultaneous 
with that during which another form takes its place and so on 
ad infimtum. There is never an interval tn Time^ and there has 
never been a process of creation other than this. We cannot 
possibly say that anything was not, then {thummd) was. '' Then ”, 
{fhummd)^ he says, does not mean an interval of time, but it 
indicates the logical priority of the cause to its effect.® It is 
curious that Ibn Rushd, Ibnul 'Arabi’s contemporary and 
fellow-countryman, understands this problem of creation in 
a remarkably similar way. He also explains creation as '^re- 
newed existence every instant in a constantly changing world 
always taking its new form from the preceding ”.3 But Ibnul 
'Arab! is the more profound thinker of the two. Ibn Rushd 
asserts the etermty of two beings — God and the umverse. 
God is eternal without an agent or a cause: the umverse is 
eternal with an agent and a cause; while, for Ibnul 'Arabi, 
there is only one eternal being which he calls now God, now 
the universe. The distinction he draws between what he calls 
the contingent and the necessary is but a formal one. In 
reality the contingent and the necessary are one. The con- 
tingent IS nothing but the necessary plus a non-existent rela- 
tion (i.e. a subjective relation) on account of which we invest 
it with a particular name. The umverse as a whole is but one 
big contingent being in this sense.*^ Neither the universe nor 
anything in it has an acquired existence {istafad al wujud) in the 
sense that it was created from nothing. Acquired existence 
is a mental fiction. What things acquire are the ahkdm (pre- 
dications) of external existence.^ Ibnul 'Arabi expresses the 
same idea in a slightly different way by saying that everything 

* The so-called ‘^uaseen world”, which is no other than this. 

® "Fus. p. 300. 

3 Hastmg's of^hgton and Btkcs, ir, p. 263. 

^ Cf pp. 100, loi, 109, no, 1 18, etc , etc., all bearing on the same 
subject and expressing it in different ways. 

See Fat, ii, pp. 637-8. 
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is an eternal existent in its fhubut (state of latency;, and a 
temporal existence in its yMr (appearance in the external 
world).^ He goes on to say that in saying that an object is 
mated or caused to exist we mean no more than what we mean 
when we say that ‘‘a man has appeared in our house to-day 
{hadatha hndana Hyawma tnsdnun)^ which does not imply that 
he had no previous existence before coming to our house 
Ibnul ^Arabi puts it all very boldly in an interesting passage 
in the Vusus when he says that God does not create anything : , * 
creation {takwin) (which, according to him, means the coming 
into concrete manifestation of an already existing substance) — 
belongs to the thing itself. "" It comes to being ’’ means that it 
manifests itself of its own accord. The only thing that God 
does in the matter is to wzll a thing to be (concretely mani- 
fested), and God wills nothing and commands nothing the 
existence of which is not made necessary by the very nature 
and laws of things themselves^ God according to him is an- 
other name for such laws. “Were it not in the nature of a 
thing to be at the moment of God’s command, it would never 
be. So, nothing brings a thing into existence, i.e. makes its 
existence manifest, except itself.”^ 

It is abundantly clear now what Ibnul ^Arabi means by the 
creation and causation of the world, but to complete his 
logical rather than ontolog^ l schem e of jcausality, he ex- 
plains it in terms of two triads which" correspond to one 
another, the one expressing one aspect of Reality (God), the 
other, the other aspect (the Phenomenal World). The first 
triad stands for God as a Trinity of Essence — Will and Word 
(speech) ; the second stands for the Phenomenal World which 
is also a Trimty of essences characterised by obedience and 

* By saying that a thing is eternal in its state of latency, i.e. as a potentiality 
he means either that the essence of a thing or the idea (as existing in the mind 
of God) is eternal, but in either case it is not the thing that is eternal. Only 
rhetorically (not philosophically) can we say that a thmg as a potentiality is 
identical with itself as an actuality, 

* FUS, pp. 421-2. 

^ Fus. p. 206. 


3 pp. 205-6. 
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hearing. This logical causal relation may be illustrated as 
follows : 


rGod 

(real 

"[active 


Reality ^ 


Essence — Will Speech (Word) 

n n 1 1 


Phenomenal World \(khalq) essences — obeying — shearing 
[passive {qdbil) \ 


In this sense and this sense only does Ibnul "Arab! regard 
the universe as created or caused — ^just as it is in this sense 
that he calls it eternal. But there remains one fundamental 
point, and this is that he denies the eternity of the world in 
one definite sense, i.e. in the sense that it is co-eternal with 
God in the form in which we know it.^ What is co-eternal 
with God, or what is God Himself, is the essence of the 
world, not the form. He says: ^^God predestines things in 
eternity but does not bring them into existence (i.e. in 
eternity), or what is the sense in calling Him a creator if the 
created things are co-eternal with Him? ” In this sense, he calls 
the universe hadith (originated) and contingent and not-being, 
and he adds that it always is and always will be. But as we have 
already seen, he reduces the role of the creator to nothing. 

It is idle, he concludes, to ask when the world was created. 
^^When^^ refers to Time, and Time has always been regarded 
by Moslem thinkers as a product of the Phenomenal World 
itself. There is no temporal succession between creator and 
created, but there is a logical order of "^before'" and “after'", 
not in Time! Ibnul "Arab! adds that the relation between 
God and the universe is analogous to that of yesterday to 
to-day. “We cannot say that yesterday precedes to-day in 
Time, since it is Time itself The non-existence of the world 
was never at any time.”* 

* See Fui, r, p* 500, and p, 379, on time and etetmty, and p. 340 on mea n iQg 
of causality and creation of the world. 

® See KJcb. ed. by Nyberg, pp, 15-16. Cf. Plotinus, who says “there was 
never a /me where tins whole was not”; Neo-PIa/oms/s, p. 73. 
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(/) Causality of the Divine Names 

Sometimes Ibnul ‘Arab! calls the divine Names the causes of 
the universe in a somewhat similar way to that in which the 
Ash^arites call the divine Knowledge the cause of creation.^ 
But he is more hke Spinoza on this point. He regards the 
divine Names as Imes of force in the way in which Spinoza 
regards the “Infinite Attributes”,® As Names of the God- 
head, they demand, by their very nature, their logical corre- 
latives which can only be found in an outward expression 
or manifestation in the external world.3 The knower, e.g., 
demands something known — ^the Creator something created 
and so on. Besides this, Ibnul ‘Arab! speaks of them as being 
instrumental causes which God uses in all the creative activi- 
ties in the world.^ Out knowledge^ of the divine Names, he 
says, and of their hierarchical order, their classification into 
principal and subordinate, is the clue to our knowledge of the 
categories manifested in the spiritual and the physical worlds. 
In everything, no matter how complex it is, every aspect 
(jv^h) and every “reality” (haqiqaKf corresponds and owes 
its very existence to a divine Name which is to this “aspect” 
or “reality” like a prototype. This is just repeating, in a dif- 
ferent way, what he says about the Phenomenal World being 

* Call It either the divine Names or the Godhead {al XJluhiyyab\ as Ibnul 
‘Arab! sometimes calls it. He says; “And that which is directed to create all 
that is ‘other than God’, i.e. the umverse, is the Godhead with all its de- 
temunations (ahkdm) and its relations (nisab)t’ 'But. i, p. 5 1, Cf. But. r, p. 129. 

* The greatest line of force is the Name Allah or the Merciful (Allah = 
Merciful). The rest of the Names are subordinate hnes of force. The greatest 
causative or creative Name is the Merciful (Merciful =Bestowcr of being) and 
there are as many directions in which divine Mercy manifests its activity as 
there are Names. Bus. p. 354. 

3 But. I, pp. 128, 421. 

^ See But. ii, pp, 523-5, where each divine Name is directed to create some- 
thmg in the world. 

5 Knowledge that is only revealed to the mystics is what Ibnul ‘Arab! calls 
the divine Hadras wherein God presents Himself to the heart of the mystic. 
See But, iv, pp. 250-421. 

® By haqi^<m he seems to mean something like a category, e.g. humanity. 
See But. i, p. 129, 1 . 17, Cf. But. ii, p. 395, foot of page. 

AMP 
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the attributes with which God is described. But Ibnul ‘Arab! 
does not invariably call the divine Names the causes of the 
world. In the Futuhdt he sometimes calls them only condi- 
tions (in his sense of the term) and even goes so far as to say 
that “God was while the world was not, and He was named 
by all the divine Names a statement, which, if taken liter- 
ally, would contradict his whole pantheistic system. We must, 
therefore, take him to mean that God was (not at any point 
of time) while the world was not (i.e. in form) and God was 
only potentially described by all the divine Names. 

It is obvious here, as everywhere else where Ibnul ‘Arab! 
shows inconsistent thinking, that the cause of it is his per- 
sistent effort to reconcile his pantheistic doctrine with the 
orthodox Moslem conception of Allah, and findmg it an im- 
possibility he indulges in metaphysical paradoxes and con- 
tradictions. In one breath he says that we are the attributes 
and Names with which God is described and that we know 
God, therefore we “make” Him God — ^i.e. that His Names 
have no meaning without the Phenomenal World, etc., etc., 
and, in another, that God existed and was described by 
all His divine Names before and independently of the 
Phenomenal World. 


§ni(i) 

(tf) Essence — Attributes and Names 

The divine Essence is the One Universal Substance referred 
to in the two preceding sections and identified with Absolute 
Reality. A divine Name is the divine Essence in one or 
other of its infinite aspects : it is a limited and a determinate 
“form” of the divine Essence. An Attribute is a divine 
Name manifested in the external world; it is what Ibnul 
‘Arab! calls a “theatre of manifestation” {majla) or {mas(har\ 


« ¥ut. I, p. J4J. 
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a field of operation* for the divine Substance to manifest 
itself in diiferent degrees {maratib). 

In its absolute indeterminateness, the divine Essence is a 
bare monad, void of all qualities and relations; it is the most 
indeterminate of aU mdeterminates {ankar al nakiraty, the 

Thing in itself” {al shay'') as Ibnul ‘Arab! sometimes calls 
it.3 It is indestructible, independent and unchangeable.'* It is 
not a substance, but the One Substance 'which, in itself, em- 
braces all substances, so-called material and non-material. 
What IS fleeting, destructible and changeable are the “acci- 
dents”, the “forms”, the manifestations. 

There seems to be no doubt that Ibnul ‘Arabl’s theory- 
on this point is t/ased on the atomistic metaphysics of the 
Ash'arites, but he goes far beyond them in identifying their 
universal substance with God Himself. He difiers from them 
on the doctrine of Attributes which they regard as subsisting 
m and co-etemal with God, yet neither identical with Him, 
as the Mu'tazilites say, nor different from Him. He has 
more in common with the Mu'tazilites here. The Attributes, 
according to him, have no existent a‘yan, neither do they 
subsist (as entities) in, or have any meaning apart from, the 
divine Essence; they are mere relations, and if Ibnul ‘Arab! 
sometimes speaks of the a‘yan of Names or Attributes, it is 
only in a metaphorical sense, not in the sense that they are 
anything superadded to the Essence. In one sense they are 
very much like Plato’s Intelligible Ideas: in themselves they 
are no external realities, but they determine (and in a sense, 
are determined by, Ibnul ‘Arab! would add) particular ex- 
istents in the external world.? Knowledge and Life, e.g., are 
umversal concepts determining and determined by particular 
beings which are called knowing and living, and they are at 

' Such teims as “theatre” and “field”, etc. should not be in any 
material sense. 

“ PW. p. 375 . 

5 “ Were it customary to call Him the Thing we -would have called Him the 
Thing so that this would have been the first of the Names/’ Tut. ir, p. 74. 

^ See Tui. p. 366 and cf. Tut, ii, p, 275. 5 See Tu^, pp* 24, 352. 
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the same time divine Attributes which are identical with and 
in no sense different from God. Thus Ibnul ‘Arab! confuses 
the “Ideal Limits” of Plato with the divme Attributes of the 
Scholastics, and the two are ultimately irreconcilable. 

As forms and particularisations of the divme Essence, the 
divine Names are a multiphcity,! each possessing unique 
characteristics m virtue of which it is distinguishable from 
the other, but essentially they are identical with the One 
Essence, and with one another.* 

{b) Realitj in Elation to our Knowledge 

Reality, which is ultimately one and indivisible on Ibnul 
‘Arabi’s doctrine, seems to be regarded from three different 
points of view in relation to our knowledge-. 

(i) Reality as we know it, i.e. Reality as manifested in the 
external world. As such, it is subject to the lim itations 
of our senses and intellects. We know it as a multi- 
plicity of existents, and we assert of it relations of all 
kinds, causal or otherwise. This he calls the Phenomenal 
World, “Appearance” and “Not-Being”,3 etc. But 
though an apparent multiplicity, the Phenomenal 
World is an essential unity, each part of which is the 
Whole and capable of manifesting all the realities of 
the Whole.** 

(ii) Reality such as we do not directly know or perceive, 
except by mystical intuition, but whose existence we 
logically infer (following our reason). 

Of this, he maintains, we predicate attributes characteristic 
only of a Necessary Being, and Ibnul ‘Arab! chooses to call it 
God in a theistic sense — God as “created in our beliefs” (a/ 

' SeeF*5r.p. 151. He calls this the “imagined God” 

F/#/. p. lyS. 

* See FW, pp. 59-60, 355. In the second reference Ibnul ‘Arab! quotes Ibn 
Qasi to whom he attributes this view of the identity of each of the divine 
Names with ail the Names. 

5 It comes very near to Plotinus’ Matter* See Enn, m, 6, 7. 

♦ Fuf. p. 295. 
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haqq al makhluq fi-1 i'fiqdd)^ This is only a fictitious and a 
subjective God and our conception of Him varies according 
to different individuals and communities, but according to 
Ibnul ‘Arab! any conception which deprives God of His 
absoluteness and universality or renders His unity in any way 
incomplete by admitting the reality of any other deity or even 
of the Phenomenal World, is polytheistic. A complete con- 
ception of God, therefore, is one which comprises the two 
aspects of Reality (immanence and transcendence), i.e. of 
God as being both in yet above the universe. This is the 
starting-point in Ibnul ^Arabfs Philosophy of Religion as we 
shall see later. 

We are forced to do this, he goes on to say, because the 
attributes we predicate of the Phenomenal World demand 
their logical correlatives; contingency demands necessity, 
relativity demands absoluteness, finitude demands infinity 
and so on.^ These logical correlatives can only be applied to 
a Reality thus conceived. ‘‘The key to the mystery of ‘Lord- 
ship’' is thou” (the Phenomenal).3 The fundamental dif- 
ference between Reality as conceived in ( 1 ) and in (li) is that 
in (i) the transcendental Attributes of God, i.e. {sifdt al 
tam(ih\ which are the logical correlatives of the immanent. 
Attributes {sifdt al tashhih\ have no application. Attributes 
which express any relation between God and the universe 
(in the orthodox sense) are explained away by Ibnul ‘Arab!; 
so we are really left with only two types of Attributes: 
transcendent, which are characteristic of God, and immanent, 
which are characteristic of the Phenomenal World: each type 
explaining an aspect of Reality. We must not, therefore, pre- 
dicate of God such attributes as “green” or “circular” or 
^‘hearing” or “seeing”, etc., although His Essence is the 
essence of all that is green, circular and all that hears and sees, 

* 'Bus, p. 352. * Bus, p. 212. 

3 Bus, p. 146. Ibnul *Arabf attributes this saying to Tustatf. This is one 
way of understanding the alleged Prophetic Tradition: **He who knowcth 
himself knoweth his Lord.” 
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This is only to mark out the Godhead from the Phenomenal 
World as two subjective aspects. 

What Ibnul ^Arabl means by saying that ‘"we ourselves 
(including the Phenomenal World) are the Attributes with 
which we describe God ” ^ and “there is not a single Name or 
Attribute with which He is characterised, the meaning or the 
spirit of which is not found in the Phenomenal World”,® is 
on the one hand, that the Phenomenal World possesses unique 
characteristics which explain God’s immanent side, and on 
the other, that through these characteristics we are formally 
led to ascribe to Him Attributes which explain His trans- 
cendent side. But regarding Reality as the Essence of All, 
all attributes whatever, transcendent and immanent, may be 
predicated of it. Ibnul "Arabi says: “He, be He exalted, is 
(actually) named by all the names of the objects of the 
Phenomenal World “Glory to Him who is ‘meant’ by 
all the attributes of the Godhead and created objects”/ 
“Our names are His Names”/ “He is called Abu Sa‘id al 
Kharr^”, etc., etc.^ 

(iii) Reality such as we do not directly know or perceive, 
but which, following our reason, we logically infer as 
we infer the existence of a substance when we perceive 
its accidents. 

This is the divine Essence of which we can predicate nothing 
except bare existence. It is unknowable and incommunicable 
when regarded in abstraction and apart from any relation or 
limitation whatever. It is ultimately indefinable and, like a 
substance, it can only be described in terms of its “States” 
which, in this case, are the Phenomenal World.? Its nature 

* p. 27. * Fus. p. 400. 

3 Fuf, IV, p. 2JI, 1 . 3. Cf. Fuf. pp, m~i2. ♦ Fuf. iir, p. 186. 

^ Fiw*. p, 182. ® Fu^, p. 102, 

’ Fus, pp. 414-15. Moses’ answer to Pharaoh’s question ‘*What is the 
Lord of the Worlds?” is interpreted by Ibnul ‘Arabi as meaning the Lord 
whose being is manifested in the heavens and the earth (spiritual and material 
world) and what lies between them. The actual answer of Moses was '^He is 
the Lord of the heaven and the earth”. 
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admits of no opposition or contradiction {didd) or comparison 
{mithl), yet it unites in itself all opposites and similars. It has 
no qualities or quantities, yet it is the source of all qualities 
and quantities. It is generally referred to by such vague terms 
as “Pure Light” (as the Ishraqis call it) or “Pure Good” or 
the “Blindness” {al '^ama). 

This is the state of unity (ahadiyyah) which admits of no 
plurality whatever, the unity which is the sum total of all 
potentialities {fa-ahadijjatuhu majmu'u kullthi hi-1 qmmah).^ 
As such, it is not an object of worship.* The object of wor- 
ship is the Lord {al Rabb) not the One (al Abad).^ But such 
unity becomes intelligible once we admit the other aspect, 
i.e. multiplicity, for, in itself, it transcends all multiphcity. 
It belongs exclusively to the Blindness from which it can 
never be emancipated. It is the state of the “One to whom 
belong the burning splendours” (al subuJpdt al muhriqah),‘^ the 
One, i.e. the manifestation of whom would cause all the 
multiplicity of Phenomena to vanish, so that nothmg would 
remain except the Real. “Do not hope, O my friend”, 
he says, “that the veil of the unity will ever be removed; 
limit your hope, therefore, to the attainment of (knowledge) 
of the Oneness {al wd^idijyah), i.e. the unity of the divine 
Names ”,5 i.e. Reality as explained in (ii). According to him 
absolute agnosticism and gnosticism meet where the essen- 
tial unity is concerned. “No one knows God as He really is 
(i.e. His Essence) except God”,* not even a mystic, for a 
mystic belongs to the multiphcity. This important triad 
forms the nucleus of Ibnul ‘Arabi’s whole metaphysical 
system. God as a personality existing apart from^ or in any 

* Fuf. p. 145. 

* Ftts. p. 118/ 

3 Fut. ir, pp. 766-7, 1 , 2 from foot. 

+ Fut. ir, p, 468, and Fut, iii, p. 551. 

5 Kttdb al Alif hy Ibnul ^Arabi. MS. Loth 658, rv, fol. 57, Ibnul ‘Arab! 
distinguishes between unity of the Whole {abadtyyat al and unity of 

the One {ahadtyyat al nfd^d); the one is the essential unity, the other is the 
Godhead. Fut, ir, p. 578. 

^Fus. p. 32. 
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sense other than the universe, yet controlling it and directing 
its movements, has no place in his system. He says : 

O Thou who hast created all things in Thyself, 

Thou unitest that which Thou Greatest. 

Thou Greatest that which exists infinitely 

In Thee, and Thou art the Narrow (Limited: ad-Dayjiq), and all- 
Embracing ^ {al Wdsi^). 


God as an object of belief is, he urges, a mere concept which 
we derive from our knowledge of ourselves: the positive 
Attributes we ascribe to Him are based on our positive 
attributes, and the negative on the negative. “We know 
Him (i.e. through our knowledge of ourselves) so we create 
Him’^;^ “He describes Himself to us by us”;^ and as such 
“God is but a mere phrase 

In place of the Ethical God of Islam we find, in Ibnul 
^Arabl’s system, a God who, while regarded as identical with 
the universe, is a principle which controls and animates the 
universe. This is Ibnul ^Arabf s strong point : his weakness, 
like that of Hegel, lies in reducing this active aspect of God 
(or the Absolute, as Hegel would say) into a mere nominal or 
rather logical relation. He maintains that any attribute we pre- 
dicate of God belongs to Him only in virtue of His rank as 
God (bi-l martaha or hi4 darajd)d> It is only the conclusion of 
a formal dialectic. God does not actually create, but creating 
belongs to His rank: in reality the creator and the created are 
one. The same may be said of Omniscience and the rest of 
the attributes which express any relation between Him and 
the universe. 

Ibnul ‘Arab! is well aware of the grave inconsistency of 
holding a notion of an Ethical God side by side with a 
pantheistic One. At the same time he is eager to preserve in 
his writings an apparent picture of the Personal God of 
Islam — z, merely verbal mask behind which his pantheistic 
God can be easily detected. This deliberate attempt to dis- 


* p. 159. 


* E^r. p, 125. 


3 EtfX. p. 28. 
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guise his ideas in this way is nowhere in his whole system 
more apparent than in his ingenious manner of explaining 
away that class of attributes which form the conception of 
the Ethical God of Islam. 

(c) How Ihnul "^Arabi explains away the 'Ethical and 
Personal Names and Attributes of God 

Two main methods are employed by him to attain this end : 
(i) the reduction of all Names and Attributes to mere sub- 
jective relations ; regarding them as logical and psychological 
rather than actual, as has been already explained; (ii) by 
means of a philological interpretation of terms which often 
renders them meamngless or completely alters their usual 
signification. If an attribute, literally understood, fits in well 
with his pantheistic scheme, Ibnul ‘^Arabi usually leaves it at 
that: if it does not, he interprets it. The two methods of 
interpretation, just referred to, are admirably used in his 
enormous chapter on the divine Name and Attributes in his 
Futuhdt.^ Here he identifies the divine Names with what he 
calls the Hadardt (divine Presences), using the term Hadarat 
in a different sense from that in which it is used in connection 
with the Five Divine Hadras (Five Planes of Being). The 
former method of interpretation is suggested by this term, 
since by a Hadra here he means a mystic state in which God 
presents Himself to the heart of the mystic in the form of 
a divine Name revealed in its absolute abstraction. He 
enumerates only some of these Hadras (or Names), for 
according to him they are infinite in number. The “Presence 
of the Godhead” {al hadratu4 ildhijyah)y e.g., is the state in 
which God is revealed as Allah; the “Presence of the 
Merciful” is that in which He is revealed in the Name of the 
Merciful and so on. This particular way of interpreting the 
divine Names, and the technical terms Ibnul ^Arabi uses on 
this subject are, so far as I know, entirely his own. 


I Fut rv, pp. 250-421. 
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Each Hadra reveals the twofold implication of a divine 
Name: its immanent aspect, i.e. its reference to the special 
point of view from which God is regarded — and its trans- 
cendent aspect, i.e. its reference to the divine Essence. The 
philological method, on the other hand, is an attempt to alter 
the form of the Names themselves. The following examples 
will sujEBce to illustrate what I mean: 

(1) The divine Name al Msd min (the Giver of peace) which 
Ibnul ^Arabl explains as coming from amdn (peace). The 
^^Hadra of the Giver of peace {hadratu4 Mu^mift) becomes 
completely changed into the Presence of Peace wherein 
the soul ceases to be troubled by reflective thinking on the 
nature of God,^ i.e. it becomes identified with the state of 
mystic intuition. 

( 2 ) The Name al Jabbdr (the All-Compeller) which he in- 
terprets as the One by whom everything is ‘‘compelled” to 
proceed: compulsion (Jabr) is understood by him as equivalent 
to necessity {wujitb), “This is the underlying principle of all 
creation. There is even compulsion in choice.”* But com- 
pulsion is not an external force on his view: things obey their 
own inner laws of necessity which are the laws of the One. 

( 3 ) The Name al Mutakabbir (the Proud) is interpreted by 
him to mean the One who is so great that He transcends all 
contingent attributes, i.e. Proud = transcendent (in his sense). 

( 4 ) The Name al Ghaffdr (the Pardoner) which he derives 
itomghafara to cover or veil. Al Ghaffdr therefore means the 
One who veils Himself in “forms” of Names: the greatest 
veil (or form) being the Name a:^-Zdhir (the External) .3 

( 5 ) The Name al ""Adi (the Just One) which he derives 
from ^adala to incline towards one thing rather than another, 
and God is al^Adl^ he says, because He has “inclined” from 
the State of essential necessity {ha^rafu-l wujdb al dhatt) to that 
of phenomenal necessity (hadratu4 wujAb bi4ghayr\ i.e. that 
He has inclined to be manifested in the external world.^ 

* ’Fut, rv, p. 260. * Fut, rv, p. 265. 

3 Fut. IV, pp. 273-4. Fut, IV, p. 302, 
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Ibnul ‘Arabi explains Will (Jrddah) in a similar way. It is the 
inclination of the divine Essence to manifest itself. The 
Essence unmanifested is in a state of t‘ tidal (equilibrium), but 
as manifested it is m a state of 'adl thus explained. 

(6) The Name al latif (the Subtle — ^the Benevolent — the 
most Pleasant) which Ibnul ‘Arab! understands as the Subtle 
Substance and almost explains in a materialistic sense.^ “God 
is ‘subtle’ only as a Substance, whereas in manifestation He 
is most obvious. No eye falls except on Him or sees ex- 
cept through Him. From whom is He concealed? — and 
there is naught besides Him.”* Ibnul ‘Arab! takes aU the 
Qur’anic passages and Prophetic Traditions that admit of 
pantheistic interpretation to support his view of the im- 
manence of the divine Essence in all beings.s 

(7) The Name al Hafin^ (the All-Preserving One) which 
Ibnul ‘Arab! interprets as the maintainer of all existence in 
the sense of being the One who subsists in aU and preserves 
all as their Essence."* 

(8) The Name al Muqit (the Provider) which Ibnul ‘Arab! 
interprets as the One who feeds the whole with His 
being.® 

(9) The Name al Raqib (the Watchful) which he interprets 
as the One who watches everything because He is the 
Essence of everything.® 

(10) The Hearing One {al Sami‘). This Name is often ex- 
plained by Ibnul ‘Arab! in relation to the Name the Know- 
ing One {al ‘Alim) as the One who has revealed Himself to 
Himself in a form of self-consciousness. He “hears”, ac- 
cording to Ibnul ‘Arabi, means that He “responds” to the 

« See Fus. p. 376. * Put. w, p. 304. 

3 Like "^ 55^080 obeys the Prophet, he has ol^yed God”, Qur. iv, 82, and 
“Thou didst not throw, but God threw”, Qur* viii, 17, and so on. 

+ See his interpretation of “Sailing on beneath our eyes”, Qur. liv, 14; 
Fut, IV, p. 317. Cf. Fu^. p. 194, 

5 Fut. IV, pp. 3i9“20. Cf. F»s, pp. 1 1 7, 123, 194, etc. 

^ Fui, IV, p. 326. Cf. Fuf, p. 285, where he explains the Names Shahid and 
'Bjaqlh. He usually quotes such Qut'anic passages as “And He (God) is with 
you wherever you are”, etc., to bear on this subject. 
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inner call of the "‘essential speech” (al kaldm al dhdti) of the 
realities of things in their state of latency. The whole thing 
IS expressed metaphorically, and in this connection Sufis are 
fond of quoting the Qur’anic passage alluding to what they 
call the Divine Covenant. When God revealed flimself to the 
latent realities of things, then existing only in His knowledge 
(but Ibnul "Arabi would say in His Essence), He addressed 
Himself to them thus: “Am I not your Lord? and they re- 
sponded "yea\” ^ Both Hallaj and Ibnul ‘Arab! hold that the 
Speaker and the Hearer in this verse were God Himself, but 
while Hallaj denies the potential multiphcity in the One, 
Ibnul ‘Arab! admits it, saying that it was to this that God ad- 
dressed Himself, i.e. that the One addressed Himself in the 
sense of “revealed Himself to Himself in the intelligible 
forms of the Many”.® Upon this text he bases his view of 
the a^ydn al thdbitUy as we shall see later. 

(i i) The Name al Mujib (the Responding One), which is 
interpreted by Ibnul ‘Arab! as the One who responds to the 
“call” of contingent beings in the sense in which a substance 
“responds” to the call of its “forms ”, 3 i.e. it gives of itself 
to the forms just what the forms require — ^what their nature 
allows. Ibnul ‘Arab! also adds fresh Names to the list of the 
popular divine Names : such as : 

(12) The Name al Dahr (Time).^ By Time he means that 
whose existence is infinite {md Idyatandhd mjuduhu): it com- 
prises eternity, everlas ringness and what lies between them: 
it is identical, on his view, with the divine Essence. This 
seems to have a remarkable resemblance to the Plotinian 
view of Time which is “the image of eternity reflecting the 
infinite, already existent whole of being, by the continual 

^ Qur. VII, 171. 

“ CLQ.T.K/A, Hallaj by Massignon, p. 36. Ibnul ‘Arab! explains “seeing*’ 
and “speaking** in a similar way, 

3 Fut rv, p. 528. 

^ Ibnul ‘Arab! quotes the Tradition of the Prophet, “Revile not Time, for 
verily God is Time”, and the Qur’anic verse, “Naught destroys us but 
Time”, xliv, 25 . 
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going to infinity of successive realisations Time for 
Plotinus and Ibnul 'Arabi is an eternal “Now” — “That 
which guides the whole knows the future as Present.”® 

In a similar way Ibnul ‘Arab! interprets the rest of the 
divine Names and Attributes, with one object, by which he 
is absolutely possessed, i.e. the conversion of Islamic prin- 
ciples and ideas into unflinching pantheism. The creative 
God of Islam no longer means the Creator, but the One who 
reveals Himself in the infinite forms of the universe: the 
Merciful no longer means the Merciful: Mercy is identical 
with “bestowal” of bemg, and so on. 

Ethical and Personal Attributes have significance only 
where there is a real duality of God and umverse, i.e. where 
there is something other than God, but Ibnul ‘Arabf’s system 
allows no “other”. Yet, when he is moved by a religious 
feeling, as he sometimes is, the orthodox God of religion 
stands firm and clear before his mind, but this is his feeling, 
not his philosophy. Often, this orthodox God is a mere 
shadow and a dream. 

Ibnul ‘Arabics main argument is that duality or plurality 
of any kind, be it duality of God and universe, or plurality 
of objects in the external world, or even of Attributes which 
we ascribe to God, is ultimately subjective and relative^ but he 
often falls into the error against which he is always warning 
us, i.e. treating the subjective as objective. The duality of 
God and universe, which according to him is ultimately sub- 
jective, often figures in his writings as possessing far more 
concreteness and reality than he is ever willing to admit. 
Attributes which are mere subjective relations are often 
hypostatised, but this is Ibnul ^ArabPs poetical tendency 
raAer than his metaphysical theory. He is not a pure 
philosopher, and therefore strict logical consistency should 
not be expected from him. His God cannot be described as 
purely pantheistic or purely theistic or purely Neoplatonic, 

* Whittaker’s Neo-PlatomjtSy p. 75: JS«w. m, 7, ii. 

* Em, jv, 4, 12, 
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but a mixture of the three and a mixture of the highest 
fantastic type, 

(d) The Tm Aspects of the Dmm 'Names 

The only distinction Ibnul ^Arabi makes between the One 
and the Many or God and the Phenomenal World, which has 
already been explained, is expressed in a different way by 
what he calls the two aspects of the divine Names. Regarded 
as a unity and as essentially one with the divine Essence, the 
Names are said to be ^^active^^ in the sense that each Name 
indicates one or other of the infinite lines of activity of the 
One. As a multiplicity manifested in the external world, i.e. 
regarded as the external world itself (for the external world 
is nothmg other than the divine Names) they are passive'''' 
and receptive. The former aspect he calls al tahaqquq (the 
point of view of the Real), the latter al takhalluq (the point of 
view of the Created) and the relation between the two, 
through which actual manifestation is effected, is called 
tdqlluq^ 

The divine Names are also active when considered in re- 
lation to the a^jdn al thdbita^ for these are nothing but the 
Phenomenal World in latency, and, in their turn, the a^ydn 
al thdhita are active in relation to the external world. It is all 
a hierarchy of higher and lower, the higher is active in rela- 
tion to the lower and passive in relation to the one higher 
than itself. 

But with Ibnul ^Arabf we are always moving in a closed 
circle of thought. Having taken pains to explain his own 
metaphysical doctrine of the One and the Many, he regards 
it all as a mere subjectivity. From whatever point we start 
on this circle we always come back to where we started, and 
nothing more is gained than the bare assertion that there is 
but One Reality, which however much you multiply it (in 

* Shar^ Asma^ Allah al Ifftsna, MS. Loth Cat. 658, fols. 1-22, where Ibnul 
‘Arab! eacplaitis the two a$pects of the divine Names and the relation between 
them* 
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thought) ot try to conceive it, now as a multiplicity of ex- 
i stents, now as One Essence characterised by innumerable 
Attributes and Names, remains in itself ultimately incon- 
ceivable and unalterable. All our knowledge of it is sub- 
jective and vain. There is no multiplicity, not even of 
Attributes or Names — ^no passivity or activity. These are 
tprmg which we ourselves have coined and found convenient 
to use for expressing what we choose to understand by 
Reahty. 


§ 111 ( 11 ) 

(a) The Fixed Prototypes or the Tatent Pjealities 
(al dyan al thabitd) 

So far as I know, Ibnul ‘Arabi was the first to use the term 
dyan thabita, which may be rendered “fixed protot3rpes” or 
“latent realities of things”, m a more or less determined 
sense, and to give it a prominent place in a metaphysical 
system. His theory of the dydn al thdbita is a curious mixture 
of the Platonic theory of “Ideas”, the Ishraqi doctrine of 
“intelligible existence ” (al wujud al dhihni), and the Scholastic 
d o ctfiup: of the identification of substance and attributes. 
Before coming into concrete existence, Ibnul ‘Arab! says, 
things of the Phenomenal World were in a state of poten- 
tiality in the divine Essence of God, and were, as ideas of His 
future "becoming”, the content of His eternal knowledge, 
which is identical with His knowledge of Himself. God re- 
vealed Hims elf to Himself in a state of self-consciousness 
(not at any point of time) in what Ibnul ‘Arabi calls God’s 
First Epiphany or Particularisation (pi tdcyyun al awwal) in 
whidbi He saw in Himself and for Himself an infinity of these 
a'yan as determinate “forms” of His own Essence, forms 
which reflected and in every detail corresponded to His own 
eternal ideas of them. These “forms” are what Ibnul ‘Arabi 
calls the a'’yan al tbabita. We may therefore define them as the 
latent states, both in the MindaoA in the Essence of God, of His 
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future “becoming”, states which can only be expressed in 
terms of the divme Names and all the possible relations 
which hold between them. The two-fold nature of these 
a^yan, i.e. their being tntelligtbk ideas or concepts in the Mind 
of God, on the one hand, and particular ‘‘‘modes” of the divine 
Essence on the other, is explained by the fact that Ibnul 
‘Arab! and his school use the terms mdhiyyah and huwijyah as 
equivalent to the term ‘ayn thdbita. The one {mdhiyyah) ex- 
plains the first aspect of the ‘ayn, i.e. its being ati idea or a 
concept; the other {huwiyyah) the second aspect, i.e. its being 
an essential “mode”. 

We can no more say that these a‘ydn, these potential 
“modes” of the Essence, are other than the Essence or can 
have any existence apart from it, than say that mental states 
of our own minds are other than our minds, or can have any 
separate existence apart from them, or indeed, the states of 
any other substance whatever. Mentally, however, we may 
discriminate between the Essence and the a‘ydn or the mind 
and its states, and think of them as apart. The a‘ydn al thdbita 
are in reahty one with the divine Essence and the divine 
Consciousness. Yet, as “states” or “modes”, they are no 
more the divine Essence itself than out mental states are our 
minds. Ibnul ‘Arab! calls them non-existent, not in the sense 
that they have no reahty or being whatever, but in the sense 
that they have no external existence, or any existence apart 
from the Essence of which they are states.* There is only 
One Reality — and a non-existent subjective multiplicity and 
non-existent subjective relations which limit and determine 
the One. The a‘ydn al thdbita are what Ibnul ‘Arab! colls the 
logical correlatives {muqta4aydf) of the divine Names, but 
they are also potential essences. Do the a‘ydn al thdbita ever 
become concrete ma n ifestations or is there no sense of “be- 
coming”, since they are in one sense subjectivities and as 
such will always remain non-existent? Is Ibnul ‘Arab!’ s view 
of them another poetic description like that of Plato of his 

* p. lot. 
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^‘Ideas’’, which personifies them and regards them as 
entities, while in reality such ‘‘archetypal ideas and tlicir con- 
cretely manifested forms never stood apart and then were 
brought together by creative volition I can do no better 
than quote in full an interesting passage from Ibnul ‘Arabics 
'Futuhdt to explain his own view on this subject. “Is that”, 
Ibnul ‘Arab! asks, “which we call existent and perceive by 
our senses the "'ajn al thdbita ‘transferred’ from a state of non- 
existence to a state of existence? Or is it only its hukm (sub- 
jective determination) brought into an intelligible relation 
with the ^ajn of the Real Being (God) — as a mirror image is 
related to a mirror — the so-called thing (external object) 
itself being a non-existent as it always was in its state of 
latency? (If the latter is the case), the djan of contingent 
beings must perceive each other only in and through the 
^ayn of the mirror of the Real Being; the djdn al ihdbita (these 
fixed prototypes) remaining as they always were in a state of 
non-existence. Or is it”, he goes on to say, “that God mani- 
fests His being in (the forms of) these djan^ which arc to him 
like theatres, so that each ^ayn perceives the other when God 
manifests Himself in this other, (a fact wliich is) usually de- 
scribed as a thing having acquired existence {istafaddl 
wujud) but which is nothing other than the manifestation or 
appearance of God in the form of that thing. This (second 
explanation) is nearer the truth in one respect; the other 
(explanation) is nearer the truth in another respect, but in 
both cases the ^ayn al thdbita of the thing in question is a non- 
existent (externally), and still remains in its state of latency 
(thdhitatm fi hadratal thubui)^^ All that Ibnul ‘Arab! is eager 
to assert is the denial of the existence of the so-called dydn al 
thdbita in themselves^ i.e. as objects which are independent of, 
and have separate being apart from the one universal Essence. 
As potentialities y and as intelligible ideas in the Mind of God, 
they certainly are mere subjectivities, but as essences^ they 
are all that is, since they are the divine Essence itself as 
^ Cf. Whittaker’s P* 73* * T'ak xv, pp. 
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particularised or determined. Unfortunately Ibnul 'Arabics 
language in describing these dyan is so rhetorical and fan- 
tastic that he endows them with far more concreteness and 
independent existence than he was ever aware of. He also 
speaks about them as though they mark a definite stage in an 
evolutionary history of God, when he says that God revealed 
Himself to Himself in '"the most holy emanation” {al fayd al 
aqdas) in the forms of these a^ydn. Neither is it uncommon to 
find him using such phrases as God was and there was 
naught besides Him, then^ He revealed Himself in the intel- 
ligible forms of the a^ydn al thdhita\ or that God "clothed” 
the dydn al thahita with existence (albasa V a^ydn al wujud) ; or 
that He caused them to appear; or that we were in God as 
beings {akwdn) and as essences {dydn)\^ or that "When God, 
glory to Him, willed, in respect of His most beautiful Names, 
to see the a^ydn of thmgs, or to see His own ^ayn^ etc., etc.”® 
He also often uses terms which express temporal relations 
between God and the a^ydn al thahita on the one hand, and 
the a^ydn al thdhita and the concrete objects in the external 
world on the other, such as "was”, "will be”, "becoming”, 
"appears”, etc., which terms, if understood in their literal 
sense, would be destructive to his whole philosophy. We must, 
therefore, be always on our guard in understanding such 
terms, and bear in mind the general drift of Ibnul "Arabl’s 
arguments ; the details he gives us are often misleading. In 
this particular instance, he certainly does not wish to assert 
any real temporal relation between God and the a^ydn^ 
althiough his own language implies it. There is nothing 
against our holding that the "most holy emanation”, with 
which we shall have to deal more fully later, is a continual 
process in the eternal drama of life — ^that it had no beginning 
and will never have an end — that potentialities in the One 
Essence are continually and unceasingly becoming actualities 
without any lapse in time, and that they will continue to do 
so for ever, 

* Fu;. p. 274. 


* Fuf, p. 12. 
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From what has already been said, it is obvious that Ibnul 
‘Arabi’s a^jan al thdbita though resembling Plato’s “Ideas” 
are not absolutely identical with them. Their essential aspect, 
i.e. their being particular “modes” in the divine Essence 
as mil as intelhgible forms in the divine Consciousness, 
marks them out distmctly from the “Ideas” of Plato. The 
divine consciousness which Ibnul ‘Arab! identifies with 
Plotinus’ First Intellect embraces all the intelligible forms of 
thei 23 '^«; the Essence, all their potential essences. The former, 
i.e. the intelligible forms, correspond to and reflect the latter, 
i.e. the essences. Ibnul 'Arab! often calls these essences 
spirits, and attributes to them functions and activities which 
it is impossible to ascribe to mere ideas. God becomes con- 
scious of Himself through the First Intellect, the BJh (the 
Spirit), but he becomes conscious of each of the ayaa (each 
spirit) through the essences of the aysn themselves, i.e. 
through the spirits which are particular “modes” in the 
universal Spirit.^ This seems to be the same as the view taken 
by Plotinus of the Mind of the One and its “Ideas ”. “ Mind ”, 
he says, “is all things actually, for knowledge of things in 
their immaterial essence is the things themselves.”’ “The 
Mind (of the One) knows its objects, not like perception, as 
external, but as one with itself. This unity is not the highest; 
it involves the duality of thinking and being thought — ^it is 
the second in order.” 3 Ibnul ‘Arabi’s view about the 
identification of the knowledge of the One with the aydn of 
things (the things themselves) is, as we have seen, sub- 
stantially the same as that of Plotinus, but he is not so 
exact and so consistent on this point as his master: some- 
times he seems to mean by the aydn al thdbita just the in- 
telligible ideas pure and simple, and sometimes their bare 
essences, but seldom both, although this is what is implied 
by his general theory. He identifies the divine Knowledge 

* p. 46. Cf. Qiaptet on the Logos* 

* Bun. V, 4, 2, See Mackenna, iv> p. 47, Cf. Enn. v, 9, 5. See Mack, iv, 

93“’4- 

^ Whittaker^s Nso-'Blaionis^s^ p, 65. 
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with the divine Essence, from which it follows, as Plotinus 
says, that the divine Knowledge is identical with all the 
potential "‘modes’’ of the Essence (Plotinus’ One), and that 
each “mode” must be identified with an idea of itself in 
the divine Consciousness. In other words, each “mode” 
must be at the same time a state in the Essence and a state in 
the divine Knowledge, and the two states coincide and are 
in reality one in what Ibnul "Arab! calls the ^ayn al thdbita. 

{b) The Place of the ^^a^ydn al thdhta'*^ 
in Ibnul ^ArabPs System 

The dydn al thdbita occupy in Ibnul "Arabi’s metaphysical 
system an intermediary position between the One as the 
Absolute Reality and the Phenomenal World. He calls them 
the “keys of the Unseen” {mafdtih al ghayby and the “first 
keys” {al mafdtih al uwal\ because, according to him, they 
were the opening chapter in the history of creation (although, 
strictly speaking, he believes that creation has no beginning 
or end), i.e. the revelation of the One to Himself as the 
Creator contemplating in Himself the infinity of His creatures 
(i.e. His future manifestations). This particular state is known 
only to God Himself. Not even revelation or mystical un- 
veiling {kashf) can penetrate its mysteries, for it is the second 
highest state of unity where God is both the knower and the 
known. To say that a finite being can apprehend the Absolute 
and His states is a contradiction in terms. Not even in fand"" 
can such a state be known, for a complete fand^ which may 
render such knowledge possible is impossible in this world. 
But though the specific relation of the a^dn al thdbita to the 
divine Essence, and how they are “related to the creative 
power of God”® and how they “become” external existents, 

* Fus, p, 248, reference to Qur’an; “And He possesses the keys of the 
Unseen, etc.”, Qur. vi, 59. 

* Fus* p. 249. Cf. p, 246, where Ibnul ‘Arab! calls the same thing the 
mystety of predestination {sirru-l qadar). This, Ibnul *Arabl says, is the reason 
why ‘Uzayr (the Prophet Ezra) was rebuked by God when he asked the 
question: “How will God revive this after its death?” Qur. vi, 261. 
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are all impossible even for the most perfect mystic to know, 
Ibnul ‘Arab! holds that it is not so impossible for a true 
mystic to obtain knowledge of the ayj/i al thabita themselves, 
particularly his own ‘ayn. He says: “or it may be that God 
reveals to him (the mystic) his ‘ayn al thabita and its infini te 
succession of states, so that he knows himself in the same 
way as God knows him, having derived his knowledge from 
the same source (as God).”* 

In virtue of their unique position as an intermediary stage 
between the One and the Phenomenal World, the a‘ydn al 
thabita have, on Ibnul ‘Arabi’s view, the unique characteristic 
of being both active and passive (or “receptive”). Inasmuch 
as they are, in a sense, “emanations” from the One, and 
forms of the divine Names, and potential “modes” in the 
divine Essence, they are passive and receptive {qdbil).^ And 
in respect of their essences, i.e. in virtue of their possessing 
within themselves all the potentialities of becoming what the 
external existents of the Phenomenal World are, they are re- 
garded as active. But activity and passivity here mean no- 
thing more than logical determination {hukni). The a‘yan are 
passive in relation to the divine Names, because of the 
ahkdm (determinations) which the divine Names exercise over 
them, a state very much analogous to the determination by 
a universal of its particulars.^ They are active in relation to 
the phenomenal objects in the same sense as a potentiality is 
active in relation to the actuality it becomes, i.e. in both cases 
it is only logical determination. 

' Fuf. p. 47. 

* Fuf. p. ij: “The receptive (beings) come from nothing except His most 
holy emanation”, by which he means the itySn al thabita. Cf. Fut. p. 109, etc. 
This most holy emanation he also calls the Presence of Oneness, the Merciful 
Presence (at hadraiu -1 rafimSitiyyaby. the First Epiphany {al t/tajiym al atm>al): 
the Presence of the Names {badratu-l asmff)\ the sphetc of spirits (iSlaiau-l 
an» 3 b), etc., etc. 

* Cf. Fuf. p. aj. 
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§IV 

(a) Ihnul ‘Arabi’s 'Pantheistic Doctrine 

Several hints have already been given, in different parts of 
this chapter, about the sort of doctrine Ibnul ‘Arab! holds 
of the ultimate nature of Reality. The strictly logical aspect 
of it ■was dealt with in the first part, and it is the object of this 
section to give a more detailed account of its metaphysical 
aspect. Ibnul ‘Arabfs theory of Reality is a pantheistic one. 
It is summed up in his own few words “glory be to God who 
created things, being Himself their essences {a‘yanuha) But 
what kind of pantheism is it? 

There is a form of pantheism which, starting from the 
assumption that God is an absolute, infinite and eternal being, 
who is the source and ultimate ground of all that is, ■was, and 
win be, gradually assumes a form of acosmism according to 
which the Phenomenal World is but a passing shadow of the 
Reality which lies behind it. Everything timt is finite and 
temporal is illusory and unreal. This form of pantheism ma y 
be reached through either of two chann els ; 

(i) It is cither the outcome of a religious conception of God 
as the all-embracing and all-eternal Reality, a conception 
which usually has its root in mystical experience; 

(ii) or of the assumption that the Real or the Absolute, as 
Hegel calls it, which is all that is, is ultimately one, eternal and 
infinite, in itself, unknowable and above all experiences. This 
is the more philosophical attitude, and according to it the 
Real need not, and, indeed, often is not, called God or re- 
ferred to by the third personal singular pronoun. The former 
seems to be the channel through which the Moslem pan- 
theists, including Ibnul ‘Arab! and his school, arrived at their 
doctrine, although they inevitably found themselves obliged 
to resort to some philosophical form of dialectic or other in 

* ¥ut. n, p. 604. 
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order to give a logical shape to their doctrine. In Ibnul 
Arabics case^ this dialectic does not endeavour to prove the 
existence of God, for He is beyond all proof. ^"He alone is 
the proof of His own existence which is manifested in the 
a^ydn of contingent beings.’’^ How can it be possible to 
prove the existence of Him who exists everywhere and at all 
times? ‘'"'There is nothing but God, nothing in existence 
other than He; there is not even a ^ there’ where the Essence 
of all things is one/’^ ‘'From whom dost thou flee and there 
is naught in existence but Hc?”^ “My eye sees naught but 
His ‘face’ (Essence), ^ and my ear hears no other than His 
speech.” 5 Neither does the dialectic intend to prove the 
essential unity of all beings or to demonstrate the impossi- 
bility of the existence of anything other than God, for this is 
taken for granted. The sole purpose of his dialectic, however, 
is to show the inherent deficiency of the human intellect and 
its failure to grasp the essential whole as a whole and to prove 
that the so-called multiplicity of phenomenal objects have no 
reality in themelveSy and have their sole justification and ex- 
planation (as a multiplicity) in the way m understand them* 


{b) Allah of Islam and the Pantheistic One 

It was an easy, though illegitimate and unforgivable step for 
the Moslem pantheists to take, i.c. to pass from the concep- 
tion of the Islamic God to that of a metaphysical Reality — 
from the oneness of Islam, i.e* from the Islamic simple doc- 
trine of monotheism to the philosophical doctrine of unity 
! of being (mhdat al wujud) or pantheism, i.e. from the pro- 
^ position that “there exists but one God” to the entirely dir- 
' ferent proposition that “there is nothing in existence except 

* VuU I, pp. 554, 593, 1* P- 6oo, 1. i8. 

* 'But. I, p. 8S4. Cf. But. n, p. 531, 1 , 17, 

5 But. IT, p. 206. 

< Face— Essence. IbnuI *AraW often quotes the Qur’antc verse: ‘'^Every- 
thing is perishable except His face*’, Qui:. xxvut, 88. 

5 But. II, p. 604, 
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God”. It was their fear of falling into polytheism {shirH) that 
made them conceive of God not only as the only Deity in 
existence, but as the only Reality and the only Being as well. 
This transition is clearly shoAvn in an interestmg passage in 
Ibnul ‘Arabi’s “Risalat al Khalwah” where he says: “Base 
the whole matter of your seclusion ikhahvaB) upon facing God 
with absolute unification which is not marred by any (form 
of) polytheism, implicit or explicit, and by denying, with 
absolute conviction, all causes and intermediaries, whole and 
part, for verily if you are deprived of such tawhid, you will be 
bound to fall into polytheism.”* To face God alone and to 
deny all causes and intermediaries (wasd'if) other than He, is 
the Moslem doctrine of tawhid, but to rule out all notion of 
causality even of God (which is implied by the word “whole ”) 
and to assert “absolute umfication” {al tawhid al /nutlaq ) — 
(and we know what Ibnul ‘Arabi meant by absolute uni- 
fication) — ^is a pantheistic doctrine. 

Having consciously, or unconsciously, made this transi- 
tion, the Moslem pantheists endeavoured to establish their 
position and to verify their doctrine. The philosophically in- 
clined among them found some comfort in speculation; the 
mystically inclined found their infallible proof in their 
ecstatic experience in which they felt for themselves the unity 
of the whole and the immanence of the One in all. Ibnul 
‘Arab! combines both methods. But neither the philosophers 
among them, not the mystics, nor the theosophists like Ibnul 
‘Arab! have succeeded in proving the fundamental proposi- 
tions that God is the Whole or that the Whole is a uni^. Is 
there a priori reason for assuming, as the pantheists and 
absolute-idealists seem to do, that if the Absolute (as the 
idealists call it) or the Real (as the Moslem pantheists call it) 
exists, and if it is a unity, it must be the universe, or that the 
universe as a whole is an essential unity? The pantheistic 
Sufis are well aware of the difficulty, and the only proof they 
offer us, which they regard as inJ&lUble, is the supermental 
* MS, Loth Cat. 657% foL 14. 
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intuition they experience in their mystic state of fana' in which 
they feel one with God. But it is fallacious to say that from 
the fact that under certain mystical experiences I feel one 
with an unknown power I choose to call God, I am entitled 
to assert the ontological proposition that I am one with God 
and from this to make the much wider generalisation that 
evcrytliing that is, or will be, is one with God, and that God 
is All that exists. A mystic has everj' right to his experience 
as an experience, but he is not justified m putting an interpreta- 
tion on it which amounts to a metaphysical theory of the whole 
of Reality. Mysticism, as such, is not an ontological doctrine 
and must not be taken as the ground of an ontological doc- 
trine. It is true that Ibnul ‘Arabi, unlike many other Moslem 
pantheists, does not look upon mysticism in that way. With 
him, it is an end in itself and not a means of proving the 
essential unity of the mystic (or of the universe) with God. 
It is an experience in which the self-evident proposition that 
“Reality is essentially one” is verified. He denies union with 
God in the sense of becoming one with God. There is no be- 
coming whatever on his theory, but there is realisation of the 
already existing fact that you are one with God. This is the 
reason why Ibnul ‘Arab! deserves to be called a pantheist in 
the full sense of the term more than the majority of the so- 
caUed pantheistic Siifis, e.g. Hlallaj. It was imperative, there- 
fore, that Ibnul ‘Arab!, having completely altered the con- 
ception of the God of Islam and having replaced it by a 
fundamentally different one, should have left alone all the 
ethical attributes which make God a personality and avoided 
using language which describes Him as such. But he does not 
always do this. He sometimes tries to bring into harmony 
the two different notions of God, the pantheistic and the 
theistic, with the result that he utterly fails. How can it 
be possible to harmonise the notion of Allah "like unto Him 
there is nothing”* with the pantheistic One who is every- 
where and everything? 

* Qut’an xut, 9, 
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{c) The Notion of a Deity in Ibnul ‘Arahi’s Doctrine 

It has already been said that Ibnul ‘Arabi’s pantheism is a 
form of acosmism. It is fundamental to bear in mind that 
there is a deity of some sort in it, and whatever else this deity 
may be, it is not the ethical and personal God of religion — 
no pantheistic God ever is.* His is the sort of pantheism 
which, as Bossuet says, “makes everything God except God 
Himself”. But it is the insistence on a notion of God, even 
if it makes everything God, that distinguishes the pantheism 
of people like Ibnul ‘Arab! and Spinoza® from cold-blooded 
materialism. Their religious feeling and attitude differ but 
little from that of ordinary theists. Indeed, sometimes their 
feeling is even deeper and more intense. Though they regard 
the universe as one with Reality, they love this Reality and 
worship it, not in the sense of praying to it, but through 
realising their utter helplessness as mere “forms” and 
“appearance” in contrast to its self-subsistence and inde- 
pendence. No theist can give vent to a deeper sentiment than 
that of the pantheistic Ibnul ‘Arab! when he says: “So on 
Him alone we depend for everything: our dependence on 
other things is in reality dependence on Him, for tliey are 
nothing but His appearances. Bayazfd once asked God, ‘O 
Lord, with what can I draw nigh to Thee?’ whereupon God 
replied ‘with that which does not belong to me’, to wit 
servility and dependence.” 3 For a materialistic pantheist, the 
multiplicity of phenomena is all that matters — all that exists 
and all that is real. Ibnul ‘Arab!, on the other hand, worships 
and glorifies (in his own way) that which lies beyond the 
phenomena, the Reality which underlies aU and controls all 
— ^that which reflects, as in a mirror — ^its being and perfec- 

® Cf. Studies in the Philosophy of Kehgwn and Htsioty, by A. M. Fairbairn^ 
Loodon, 1876, p. 382. 

* We may call their doctrine Idealistic or Spiritualistic Pantheism. 

3 subject is treated in an admirable manner in Fut, ix, p, 21. The same 

id^ is eicpressed in a remarkable way in Ibnul ‘Arabi’s ShajaratuH Kemm^ 
P- 27> where Ibnul ‘Arab! voices his deepest religious feeling 
towards the Whole. 
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tions in the Phenomenal W’orld. It is for this reason that 
Ibnul ‘Arabi lays emphasis on both aspects of Reality — 
immanence and transcendence, although the degree of 
emphasis on the one or the other varies with his mood. 
His emphasis on the immanent aspect is, at times, so strong 
that it gives his system the appearance of materialistic pan- 
theism,' as when he identifies Clod with the Ash'aritc’s Primal 
Substance and all phenomena with its states or accidents.- 
But at other times, i.c. when the religious feeling speaks 
within him, he lays more stress on the transcendent aspect. 
“For He, glory to Him”, Ibnul ‘Arab! saj's, “has no re- 
semblance whatever to His creation. His Essence cannot be 
apprehended by us, so we cannot compare it with tangible 
objects, neither are His actions like ours,” etc., etc.’ 

id) Ibnul ‘Arabi’s Doctrine of Panfbeisn/ and Neoplatonism 

It is obvious that Ibnul ‘Arabi’s pantheistic doctrine is a 
natural outcome of typically Islamic thought with very little 
Hellenistic and particularly Neoplatonic clement in it. It is an 
adaptation of the Ash'arites’ theory of the external world as 
being essentially one substance with an infinity of attributes 
or changeable states. This supplies the formal aspect of Ibnul 
‘Arabi’s doctrine of Reality as a whole; the only difference 
between the two doctrines being, as Ibnul ‘Arabi himself re- 
marks, that the Ash'arites call the Essence that underlies all 
phenomena a substance and he calls it God or the One. We 
have also seen that, in another way, Ibnul ‘Arabi’s pantheistic 
doctrine is an illegitimate extension of the Islamic doctrine 
of tawpld. But it is neither identical with this, nor with the 
Ash'arites’ doctrine of substance and attributes, nor with the 
Neoplatonic doctrine of the One, as will be shown later. For 
this reason it may be said that Ibnul ‘Atabf has a reasonable 
claim to originality, although this doctrine, like most of his 
other doctrines, is very eclectic in character. 

» See, e.g. Fuf, p, 557 and p. 376. ’ Sec Fuf. p. 576 and pp. 287-8. 

3 Fat. I, p. 120. Cf. Section on Tmnscendence and Imnnancncc. 
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Ibnul ‘'Arabics God is not the same as that of the Neo- 
platordsts. Strictly speaking Neoplatonism should not be 
regarded as a form of pantheism. According to it the universe 
is not identified with God (the One), not even with an aspect of 
God as Ibnul ^Arabl puts it, but it is an emanation from Him, 
and there is no emanational system to be found in Ibnul 
‘Arabi’s doctrine like that of Plotinus ; at least not a real one 
although he often uses Plotinus’ terminology. It is true, we 
find in Ibnul ^Arabi’s system something like a self-develop- 
ment, self-manifestation, self-multiplication of the One — 
^^the descending of the divine Breath (essence) to the forms 
of phenomenal objects ’V ^tc., etc., which bear some re- 
semblance to Neoplatonism, but which, unlike Plotinus’ 
system, is more of an absolute idealism like Hegel’s, i.e. it is 
only logical, ^"to be built up by pure dialectic”,® not actual or 
real. Such terms, as used by Ibnul ^Arabl, are not meant to 
be understood in any sense ""which would mar the unity of 
the One, or multiply its being or render anything other than 
it an independent existent”. ""The movement of all ex- 
istence”, Ibnul "Arab! says, ""is circular; it ends where it 
begins.” 3 On the Neoplatonic emanational doctrine, it is not 
so; it is a progressive movement in a straight line. It is a 
series of emanations ; each member of the series creating, or in 
some other mysterious way giving rise to the one next to it, 
which, although inferior to its creator, reflects its perfections. 
The series goes down in a descending order, the higher 
creating the lower and the lower reflecting the being and per- 
fection of the higher. The last member of the series is the 
Phenomenal World, which can never catch the first member, 
i.e. the One. Only in mystical esqperience can the human 
soxfl, which really belongs to the lowest member of the series, 
unite itself with one of the highest in the hierarchy, i.e. the 

^ ¥ us , p. 280. 

* Cf. Pfleiderer, Philos, of Kelipon, translated by A. Men2ies, London 1887, 
ir, pp. 79 foil. ' 

3 FuL I, p. 332. 
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Universal Soul. But on Ihnul ‘.Vrabf’s view tlicrc ts no 
emanation, and therefore there is no fusuin in any real sense. 
Where our author seems to show some conscious influence 
of Neoplatonism is in the details of the account he gives us 
of the origin of the world, which details he must have 
borrowed from the Ism.ih'li thinkers of the type we find in 
the Epistles of the “Sincere Brethren”. Here, we find him, 
hke the “Sincere Brethren”, mixing different Greek s 5 ’'stems 
of philosophy — the emanations of Plotinus, the astronomy 
of Ptolemy and the “Four Roots” of Empedocles — with 
masses of details largely borrowed from Islamic cosmology.* 
His metaphysical theory of Reality is inextricably mingled 
with such cosmogonical details about the creation of the 
world in spite of the fact that according to him the world had 
no temporal beginning. He, for instance, says that the 
“movement” of the creation of the world originated through 
the essential love of the One to manifest itself in external 
realities*, and often cites the alleged Prophetic Tradition in 
which God is supposed to have said: “I was a hidden trea- 
sure, and 1 loved to be known so I created the world that I 
might be known.” 

But the love of the One to be known in manifestation is 
not the same as the emanation of Plotinus. Ibnul ‘ArabPs 
system should be expressed in terms of what he calls 
tqjalliyaty “appearances” or “self-revelations” or “mani- 
festations”, i.e. the different ways m which the One manifests 
Himself to us in the course of our knowledgi of Him, not in terms 
of emanations. Unfortunately, he uses such terms as fayd^ 
(overflowing or emanation), the One, the Many, etc,, etc., 
the equivalent of which can be found in Neoplatonism, but 
he uses them in his own way and in a different sense from that 
which Plotinus gives them. For him tajalli is “the eternal 
and everlasting self-manifestation It is the eternal and 

» Compare, e-g., iii* pp. 578-80, with Epistles of the ‘^Sincere 
Brethren**, in, pp. 4, i8, 119-ao. 

* Fus. p. 408. 3 xjhtis metaphor is used Plotinus, Bfm. v, 1, t* 

< al tajalUal MHmdMhi lam Fuf. p, 15; c£. Fat/, p. 230. 
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unceasing ^‘overflowing of existence from the Essence to the 
forms, not in the sense of two vessels pouring, the one into 
the other, but in the sense of the One conceived now as an 
Essence, now as a form. When Ibnul ‘Arab! uses terms which 
suggest emanation, he always means to use them meta- 
phorically. ^ On the whole, Ibnul ‘Arabi’s system is more 
satisfactory if not more consistent than that of the Neo- 
platonists. He brings in the aspect of immanence which 
explains all relations that might be asserted between the One 
and the Many. The Neoplatonists, on the other hand, while 
regarding the One as an Absolute Reality, still maintain that 
the universe is related to Him as an emanation, which is con- 
trary to the nature of the Absolute. Absoluteness implies 
freedom from all relations. 

(e) The System of Kevelations or Manifestations {tajaUiydf) on 

Ibnul ^AraWs View takes the place of Plotinus^ Emanations 

' The kernel of Ibnul ‘Arabf s whole system is that there is 
One Reality which reveals or manifests itself in an infinity of 
forms, not one that produces or creates or one from which any- 
thing other than itself oxmiaA&s, Even the phrase “manifesta- 
tion in forms ” is misleading, for the Essence and forms never 
stood apart except in our thought. The emanations of 
Plotinus are better called, on Ibnul ‘Arabf s view, attributes or 
aspects from which the One Reality is regarded. The First 
Intellect, the universal Soul, universal Nature, etc., etc., are 
not separate existents or in any sense independent of one 
another, but diSFerent ways of viewing the One, i.e. the One 
regarded as umversal Consciousness, the One as an Active 
Principle in the universe, the One as the Life-giving Prin- 
ciple, the One as concretely manifested in the Phenomenal 
World and so on. Only that the strongly poetic mind of 

* He, like the Chf istian mystics, is fond of illustrating his theories by means 
of imsleading symbols and metaphors. He uses terms hke “mirrors” re- 
flecting the One Light, or hghts emanating from one source, or circles de- 
veloping from one centre and so on. See m reference to the last illustration 
FuA I, p. 539. 
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Ibnul ‘Atabi tends more towards thinking of them con- 
cretely, which gives them the appearance of the Neoplatonic 
emanations.' 

The Self-revelations of the One (the tajalliydi) thus under- 
stood, are as follows. When we conceive the One as apart 
from all possible relations and individualisations, we say that 
God has revealed Himself in the State of Unity {al ahadiyjah) 
or is in the Bhndness {al ‘ama), the state of the Essence. 
When we regard it in relation to the potential existence of the 
Phenomenal World, we say that God has revealed Himself in 
the “state of the Godhead” {al jmrtabah al ilahiyjaH)? This is 
also the state of what Ibnul ‘Arabi calls the dySn al thahita, 
and the state of the divine Names. And when we regard it 
in relation to the actual manifestations of the Phenomenal 
World, we say that God has revealed Himself in the state of 
lordship {al rubiibiyyah). If regarded as a universal conscious- 
ness containing all intelligible forms of actual and potential 
existents, we say that Reality revealed itself in the First In- 
tellect, and God revealed Himself as the Inward or the Un- 
seen, and we call the state haqiqatu-l haqd^iq (Reality of 
Realities). But if regarded as actually manifested in the 
Phenomenal World, we say that God has manifested Himself 
in forms of the external world, and we identify Him with the 
universal Body {al jism al kulli). When we think of Him as the 
universal substance which receives all forms, we say that 
God revealed Himself in Prime Matter al herald (which Ibnul 
‘Arab! sometimes calls al kztdb al mastur, the Inscribed Book) 
and so on and so on. In tliis way Ibnul ‘Arab! goes through 

' See, e.g., Vut. in, ^p. 555-4, where Ibnul ‘AiaW gives diagrams to 
illustrate his doctrine, using the Muslim terms al qalam (the Pen), at latvb al 
mabfiki (the Guarded Table), and al ‘arsb (the Throne), etc. for the Neo- 
platomc First Intellect, Umversal Soul, and Universal Body, etc. Cf. Psa. iii, 
pp. 560-84. 

* Also called the ‘‘state of Oneness” {wabidijiyab) or {ma 0 m al jam") or the 
“state of the Merciful” {al martabab al rabmamxj/ab) or simply “Allah” or the 
“Throne of the Merciful” {‘arsb al rahmSsi) which Ibnul ‘Arab! distinguishes 
from the Throne («/ ‘arrA) by which he means the Phenomenal World. Pta. 
in, p. 578. 
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the whole of Plotinus’ emanations, adding to them the Four 
Roots of Empedocles and many other spheres wherein God 
is manifested. The mass of descriptions (largely borrowed 
from Moslem sources) which he piles on each of them is 
amazing.^ But in spite of these details, which are rather mis- 
leading, the outline of his doctrine is clear. Reality is a unity 
— we multiply it through the way we understand it. To sum 
up: 

(1) These revelations are subjective and have no temporal 
order, i.e. God did not reveal Himself at one time in one thing 
and at another in another. Terms hke First and Last, etc., are 
relative. 

(2) In every revelation, i.e. in everything in which we say 
that Reality is manifested, the two aspects are present, i.e. 
the real (spiritual) and the phenomenal (formal). 

(3) Although actually ^^Reality ” is manifested in all things 
alike, we ascribe different degrees of perfection to different 
manifestations of it. God, Ibnul ‘Arab! says, has revealed 
Himself in the most perfect form in the “Perfect Man” and 
in the lowest in minerals.^ 

(4) Ibnul 'Arab! arranges his revelations in a similar order 
to that in which the emanations of Plotinus are usually given. 

(5) All the revelations except the first (i.e, where the One 
is regarded as a bare Essence) are both passive and active — 
passive in relation to the preceding ones and active in relation 
to the succeeding. In this he follows Plotinus very closely. 

(6) Some revelations seem to be whole, i.e. in some the 
One is regarded in some universal aspect, e.g. First Intellect, 
others are partial, i.e, where the One is regarded as manifested 
in particular aspects, e.g. the manifestation of the One in the 
Perfect Man. 

(7) Ibnul "Arabi, unlike Plotinus, does not hold that any 
of these manifestations is capable of creating (except when 

* See, e.g., his description of the Throne (Throne = universal Soul or 
Body). Vut. m, p, 564. 
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it is regarded as identical with the whole). The sole creative 
activity is the One, through whose activity any manifested 
object may be called a creator. 

(8) The system of revelations, just explained, is the same 
as that which Ibnul ^Arabi expresses in terms of divine 
Mercy, ^ 

(9) Even on Ibnul 'Arabi’s doctrine, that the emanations 
are in reality only revelations, the fundamental proposition 
about the essential umty of Reality remains unproven. 
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IBNUL ^ARABf^S DOCTRINE OF THE LOGOS 

§A 

There are no less than twenty-two terms which Ibnul ^Arabf 
uses to designate what one might call a Mohammedan Logos/ 
References to these terms, with explanations, will be given 
later. The reason why we find Ibnul "Arab! using such a be- 
wilderingly large collection of terms for one thing is twofold. 
In the first place, it is due to the fact that he derived his 
material from so many divergent sources, preserving, so far 
as possible, the terminology of each source. Here, e.g., he is 
using terms borrowed from Sufis, scholastic theologians, 
Neoplatonists, the Qur’an and so on. Secondly, his pan- 
theism enables him to use the name of anything for the One 
Reality which is the ultimate ground of all things. The terms 
quoted below refer to different aspects of the One Reality 
which is now regarded as the Logos. 

The Mohammedan Logos as understood by Ibnul 'Arab! 
may be regarded from many different pomts of view. As a 
purely metaphysical category it is called the First Intellect: 
Plotinus’ Nous or the Umversal Reason of the Stoics; rather 

* The foUowjing ate examples of such terms : 

(1) The Reality of Mohammed (tf/ Hcu^qattCl Muhammadiyyab), 

(2) The Reality of Realities QiaqiqatuH HaqdUq), 

(3) The Spirit of Mohammed (pJlh Msihammad). 

(4) The First Intellect {al ^AqluU Plotinus’ Nods), 

(5) The Throne (al ^Arsh). 

(6) The Most Mighty Spirit (al 'BMu' I A^^am), 

(7) The Most Exalted Pen (al QalamuH A" Id) 

(8) The Vicegerent (al Khalifah). 

(9) The Perfect Man (al InsdmH Kami), __ 

(10) The Origin of theJJniverse (AsluTAlam), 

(i i) The Real Adam (Adam al Haqlql), 

(12) The Intermediary (al Barzakb). 

(13) The Sphere of Life (FalaJ^'l Hqydb), 

(14) The Real who is the instrument of creation (al Haqqu'I makhldqu kht), 

(15) The Hayida or Prime Matter (al Haydld), 

(16) The Spirit (al Rdh), 

(17) The Pole (alQuth). 

(18) The Servant of the All-embracing One (AbduH Jdmt^)^ and so on and 
so on. 
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the latter than the former. Ibnul ‘Arab! was, in a sense, more 
of a naturahstic monist like the Stoics. His Logos is not an 
aspect of a transcendent Deity over and above the umversc, 
but rather the immane^it Rational Principle in the umverse. 
From the mystical point of view, he calls the same Logos the 
Reality of Mohammed’ — the “Spirit of the Seal” — ths.Qutb 
— the Perfect Man, and so on, regarding it as the active prin- 
ciple in aU divine and esoteric knowledge.® And in relation 
to Man, we find Ibnul ‘Arab! identifying tins Logos with 
Adam and the Reality of Man, etc., while in relation to the 
universe as a whole, he calls it the “Reality of Realities” 
(Haqiqatu'l Haqa’iq)? As a registry of everything, he calls it 
the Book {al Kifab) and the Most Exalted Pen {al Qalamu’l 
A‘la). As the essence whence everything takes its origin, he 
calls It the Hajuld and the First Substance {ql Maddatu’l C/d) 
and so on. We have, therefore, in Ibnul ‘Arab! s theory of the 
Logos a view which, though based on and derived from older 
theories of the Logos, is unique and characteristic — a view 
which endeavours to account for some aspects of Reality as 
a whole as understood by him. Reality is essentially One 
whether it is the Reality of Realities or the Reahty of Man or 
the Reality of Mohammed, and in trying to understand Ibnul 
‘Arab! s doctrine of the Logos — or indeed any of his other 
doctrines — the greatest danger is to forget that he is a 
thoroughgomg pantheist, and regard these terms as referring 
to different beings rather than different aspects of One Being. 


* Moslem mystics seem to have based their identilication of the Logos with 
Mohammed on the alleged Tradition. “I was a Prophet while Adam was be- 
tween clay and water,’* 

* This Kcahty of Mohammed, regarded as the source of ail esoteric know- 
ledge, IS metaphorically called by the Sufis “the torch of the Seal of the 
Prophets*’ {mtshkai kidatam al Es{sul)i it abides in the innermost part (n>r) of 
the heart of every Sufi, jili, who is a close follower of Ibnul ‘Arabi, calls it 
“the Created Spirit” (in the sense in which he and Ibnul ‘‘Arab! use the term 
cr^te) in contradistinction to the uncreated Spirit (the Holy Spirit or the 

They quote the Qur’amc verses: “X breathed of My spirit mto him 
(Adam) ”, and “when 1 have limshed it and breathed into it from My spirit.” 
Qur. xxxvixr, ya and 3cv, 29. 

3 See introduction to ^Uqlatu^I KM* ed. Nyberg, pp, 42-5. 
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(a) The Ontological Aspect of Ibnul ^ArabPs Logos, i.e. the Logos 
as the Keality of Kealities: the Logos as the Creative, 
Animating and Rational Principle of the Cosmos'^ 

The objects of all out knowledge, Ibnul ‘Arab! says, fall 
under three metaphysical categories: {a) Absolute Being 
which exists per se and is the origin of all that exists ; {b) con- 
tingent being which exists through the Absolute Being — 
otherwise it is “not-being”: this is the universe; {c) being 
which is neither existent nor non-existent; neither eternal, 
nor temporal; it is co-eternal with the eternal and temporal 
with the temporal. Of this category of Being we can no more 
assert that it is prior to the universe than say that God Him- 
self is. It is prior to the universe, but its priority is only 
logical. It is the inward aspect of the Godhead and the God- 
head is its outward aspect : this is the Reality of Realities ” or 
‘Tdea of Ideas”;^ the Summum Genus — the First Intellect and 
so on. It comprehends all ideas and all existing things abso- 
lutely. It is neither a whole nor a part, neither is it capable of 
increase or decrease.3 It is indefinable. It stands as near as 
possible to Matter (something like the spiritual Matter of 
Plotinus).^ It multiplies with the multiplication of existents 

* Some aspects of this subject ate fully treated by Ibnul ‘Arab! in his 
Insha'udDasDd^ir and ^Uqlatu^l Mustawfk^ (see KSeb. ed. Nyberg, pp. 13 foil.) 
and in his Futtlbdt^ i, pp. 15 1 foil., etc., etc. 

® Haqtqalu’t Haqa^tq, a term which Ibnul ‘Atabi seems to owe to Origen, 
who calls the Logos “Idea Ideon”. It is curious that JJallaj uses the similar 
phrase HaqtqatuU Haqfqab (the Reality of Reality), but he means by it God 
Himself, not aspe/rl of God, as Ibnul ‘Arab! does. See Tmvdsin, pp. i6, 19, 
.25, The term is used by Ibnul ^Asabi as equivalent to the Aristotelian category 
of Thought. 

3 See KS^b. p. 17. 

* Plotmus’ “reapient of formal diversities in the world of being”, ’Em* ii, 
4, 2. Ibnul *Arabi calls it al Hahd" (Mist or Dust) and does not mean by it the 
gross material substance which has extension and occupies space. Ibnul 
‘Arabi spirituahses Matter to such an extent that it ceases to be material. It is 
better called “spirit” or the spiritual world. And when Ibnul ^Arabl calls it 
the universal idea or a universal, he neither means the “universal” of the 
logicians nor the “idea” of the psychologists. He does not mean that the 
umverse is made up of a number of universal such as “redness”, “square- 
ness” and “roughness”, etc., etc. 
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but does not divide (except in thought). One could say it is 
God or the universe, but one could also say that it is neither. 
From it the universe proceeds as a “particular” proceeds 
from a universal.^ It contains the realities (ideas being 
identified with realities: haqd'iq) of diverse objects, yet in 
itself It remains homogeneous. It stands in the closest rela- 
tion to God’s knowledge. It is known to God through itself, 
i.e. it IS the consciousness of God. It is not the divine know- 
ledge itself, but rather the content and the substance of such 
knowledge. In it the knower, the Imown and knowledge 
itself are one. Through it the universe is brought to mani- 
festation. It is the “store” of intelligible and archetypal 
ideas of the world of “becoming ”. The “Reality of Realities ” 
thus described is no more other than God than a potentiality, 
which under certain conditions becomes an actuality, can be 
called other than this actuality. It is God conceived as the 
self-revealing Principle of the universe: God as mamfesting 
Himself m a form of universal consciousness, at no particular 
time or place, but as the Reality which underlies all realities 
and as a being whose consciousness is identical with His 
Essence. 

The Reality of Realities is completely manifested in the 
world which “reflects” its positive being. It is perfect, and 
the universe which manifests its perfection is perfect.* But 
while the universe manifests this perfection analytically, 
Man alone (the Perfect Man, not the Animal Man) mamfests 
it synthetically. 

Ibnul ‘Arab! attributes to this Reality of Realities or the 
First Intellect, etc., etc., a creative activity which is very 
much analogous to the volitional activity of Man, but we 
have already seen what he means by creation and God as the 

‘ Cf. Section on the a'yan tbSkia and in what sense Ibnul ‘Arab! is a realist. 

’ Ibnid ‘ Atabl attributes the saying Hjaysa fSl imkSn ahddu mimmS kStt (“ it is 
not possible to conceive of or to have a more perfect world”) to GhazSSi, Sec 
K S cb. p. 2 j . Cf. Plotinus, where he says : “ What mote beautiful image of the 
Divine could there be than this world except the world yonder?” Cbristien 
Mysticism, by Inge, p. 93. 
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Creator. It has, he says, the same relation to the latent 
reahties of things {al dyan al thdbita) as that which our minds 
have to their volitional states.^ Besides this creative activity, 
Ibnul ‘Arabi attributes to the Reality of Realities rationality. 
It is through it, as we have already seen, that God becomes 
conscious of Himself. Like Plotinus, Ibnul "Arab! believes 
that “to think itself belongs to the Mind (which is Haqiqatu^ I 
Haqd^iq here) not to the One”.^ This consciousness has 
reached its highest point in the Perfect Man in whom the 
object of creation is realised — ^i.e. the desire of God to be 
known, and it is in the Perfect Man that God knows Himself 
perfectly. 

The Reahty of Realities marks the first step by which the 
Absolute is removed from its absoluteness in the process of 
its descent (to our knowledge). It is the First Epiphany of 
God to whom God addressed Himself, as the Tradition of 
the Prophet says: “I have not created a creature dearer to 
Me than thee : with thee I give and with thee I take and with 
thee I punish, etc., etc. ”3 

The figures on p. 71 opposite may serve to illustrate the 
whole theory of the Reality of Realities and to show its place 
in Ibnul ‘Arabi’s metaphysical doctrine. 

{b) The Mystical Aspect of the Logos 

The mystical aspect of Ibnul ^Arabf s Logos connects itself 
with Mohammed as the head of the Sufi hierarchy and the 
“home” of their “esoteric” knowledge. But it is not 
Mohammed the Prophet, i.e. not the for/^ of Mohammed, 
that is identified with the Logos, it is the Reality {haqiqa) of 
Mohammed^' which is the active Principle in all divine and 
esoteric knowledge, 

‘ See KSch, p. 70. ® Enn, v, i, 9. 

3 Ibnul ‘Arabics Com. on the Qur^Sn^ i, p. 6. 

^ The former is identified by QashanI with ^‘the One as manifested m all 
the divine Names and all grades of phenomenal existence — the latter with the 
divine Essence as manifesting itself in the First Epiphany. See Qashani’s 
Com. m the p. 430. 
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The identification of this Principle with Mohammed was 
made long before Ibnul ‘Arab! by other Sufis, e.g. Hallaj, 
but It was not cast into a philosophic form such as we find 
here. Mohammed — the Reality of Mohammed — means in 
Ibnul ‘Arabi’s doctrine the First Intellect, the Umversal 
Rational Principle which finds its fullest manifestation in the 


Fig I illustrates the relation between the divine 
Essence and the Rational Principle of the i. 
Universe. 



Fig. 2 illustrates the relation between the 
Universal Reason and its contents (lUqiqaiuU 
Haqd*tq), it is the state of Self-consciousness 
of the One. 



Reality of 
Realities 
{Ijatjfqatu'l 


Fig. 3 illustrates the relation of the Reality of 
Reahties to Man as forming the “focus” of 
Consciousness in the Mind of God (conscious- 
ness, i.e. not intelligence). 



Reality of 
Realities 

Man 

(Perfect ManJ 


Fig. 4 illustrates the relation between the Reality 
of Realities and the Phenomenal Woild. The 
divine Essence has only one aspect {tlUjdfah 
“turn”) to all beings m the Phenomenal World, 
but the Reality of Realities has as many aspects 
as there are beings.* 



The Phenomenal 
World 

> Reality of 
Realities 


class of men coming under Ibnul ‘Arabfs category of the 
“Perfect Man”.* It is what Ibnul ‘Arab! means by the Qut b 
(Pole), the Spiritual Head of the hierarchy of Prophets and 
Saints. 

* K,Sch, p, 82. 

* Mohammed alone, the Reality or the Spirit of Mohammed, can be called 
‘Abdullah, Ibnul ‘Arab! says (Allah being the Name which comprises all the 
divine Names) . Other “ Perfect Men ” arc called * Abdul Malik, ‘Abdul Rabb 
and so on, regarded as subordinate Principles or manifestations of ‘Abdullah, 
the head of their hierarchy. Sec n, p. 8, 1 , lo from foot. 
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(c) Tie 'Rjelation between the 'Kealiiy of Mohammed — the 
^^QutV^ — ci'f^d other Prophets and Saints 
This point is treated fully in Ibnul "Arabics Fususidl Hikam 
and forms its very theme. Each prophet in the Fusus is called 
a '"logos ” but not the Logos — ^the latter term being preserved 
for the '"Head'" of the hierarchy, i.e. Mohammed. Ibnul 
‘Arab! calls everything a Logos in so far as it participates in 
the universal principle of Reason and Life, i.e. everything is 
a "word” {kalimah) of God/ but Prophets and Saints have 
been marked out especially on account of the fact that they 
manifest the activities and perfections of the universal Logos 
Mohammed in a perfect degree. The difference between 
Mohammed (the Spirit or Reality of Mohammed) and the rest 
of the prophets and saints is somewhat similar to that be- 
tween a whole and its parts. He unites in himself what exists 
in them separately, but the difference between him and Adam 
particularly is that between the inward and the outward 
aspects of one being. In this world Mohammed is the in- 
ward aspect of Adam (Mankind). In the next world (the 
world of the Unseen) Adam will be the inward aspect and 
Mohammed the outward (i.e. the form of Mohammed — 
Adam — Man = the Ndsut^ while the Reality of Mohammed — 
the Real Adam = the Ldhdf)? 

The reason why the Prophets are called "logoi” {kalimdt\ 
a term which curiously enough is used in the Qur'an for 
Christ/ may be one of the following: 

(i) either that the Muslim writers borrowed the term from 

* Ibnul ‘Arab! quotes the Qur’anic verse. “Say were the sea ink for the 
‘words* of my Lord**, etc. Qur. xvnr, 98. See F#;. p. 270. 

® See F»A ir, p. 115, 1. 12. The difference between Ibnul ‘Aiabf and IJallaj 
on the terms NSsAt and 'Lahnt has already been explained in the chapter on 
Ibnul ‘Arabi*s metaphysical theory. 

3 “ Verily the Messiah, Jesus the son of Mary, is but the Apostle of God, and 
His Word which He cast into Mary and a spirit from Him.** Qur. iv, 169. 
In this verse we certainly have the rudiments of the Christian Logos doctrine. 
Christ is identified with the Logos (the Word) and the spirit (r«5!6). We also £nd 
that the Qur*an calls any spirit a “word *’ of God — and everything a word 
of God. The spirit belongs to the “world of Command** ^alamuHamr) amr^ 
be- word. See Qur. xviii, 109 and xvir, 87; cf, Fut. rv, p. 253, 1. 7 from foot. 
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the Neoplatonists of Alexandria and the Jewish Philosophers, 
which IS highly probable ; or 

(ii) that it was a case where they used the causative word 
(k/m) for the ^"caused” (the created being), i.e. that it 
was a case of what the Arabic Grammarians call isti^’nidl al 
sabab tmkdn al musabbab\ or 

(ill) as suggested by Qashani m his Commentary on the 
Fusns when he says that created beings stand to the Universal 
Essence (the Breath of the Merciful) in the same relation as 
that in which spoken words stand to the human breath/ 
And just as the spoken “ words point to something above 
and beyond their forms, i.e. their meaning, so the logoi refer 
to something above and beyond their forms, i.e. their hidden 
Reality (the Reality of Mohammed or the Reality of Realities 
or God Himself). But as I have already remarked, the first 
alternative seems to be the most tenable. 

These Logoi {kalimdt) or Verba Dei” are all united in 
the one universal Principle which acts through all rational 
beings and which Ibnul ^Arabi identifies with the Spirit or 
Reality of Mohammed. It is the active Principle in all revela- 
tion and inspiration. Through it the divine knowledge is 
transmitted to all Prophets and Saints, even to Mohammed 
himself (the Prophet). To the Spirit of Mohammed alone are 
given the Jawdmi^u^l kalimr ‘‘Mohammed was a Prophet 
when Adam was between water and clay.”? His spirit has 

* Qash. Com. on the Fas, p. 275 

® Verba Dei ot the most comptebensive “ woids 01 the unity of the Logoi 
according as the word Maltm is taken to mean “ words or “ logoi But Jkalm 
may also mean the contents of the divine Consciousness, the objects of the 
divine Names ot the divine Names themselves: see Ff/f. p. 429 and cf. Fut, 1, 
pp. 109-10 where Ibnul "Aiabl says JanfamiUt'lkahm are (c) the divine Essence, 
(^) the Phenomenal orld, and (r) the relation between them Cf. Fuf, ii, 
p. 756. For what Ibnul ‘Arabl says about Mohammed as facing the source of 
all esoteiic knowledge see Fus, pp. 9, 51, 54, 60, etc., etc. Cf. Fut, i, p, 196, 
1. 15 from foot for a desenption of the Qtith himself. 

? This is the Tradition which the 5 uff$ take as a proof of the pie-existence 
and eternity ofMohammed as a spirit. GhazaH rejects this view. He interprets 
the Tradition as meaning that Mohammed was ordatmd or predestined hova eter- 
nity to be a Prophet. Ibnul ‘Arabi believes in the eternity of Mohammed as a 
cosmic Vrincipk (i.e. the Spirit of Mohammed), see p. 54; cf. Fut, i, p. 174, 
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been manifesting itself since Adam in all Prophets and 
Saints. 

It is one of the main objects of Ibnul ^Arabl in his YususuH 
Hikam to show how the different Prophets and Saints derive 
their knowledge (which he calls wisdom) from the Spirit of 
the ^'Seal” (Mohammed), and how each of them possesses 
such knowledge as determined by the particular divine Name 
under whose influence he happens to be.^ Mohammed alone 
is under the influence of all the divine Names or the Name 
“Allah” which comprises all other Names. 

Even when a Mohammedan Saint, Ibnul Arab! goes on to 
say, “inherits” his knowledge from a Prophet such as Jesus 
or Moses, he does so through the spirit or the “light” of 
Mohammed.® This is one point where Mohammedan saint- 
ship according to Ibnul ‘Arabi resembles “Prophecy”, i.e. 
in the sense that both Mohammedan Saints and the Prophets 
drink at the same fountain of knowledge.^ 

Mohammed is the only unique and unparalleled being in 
existence: hence his singularity {fardtyyah). There is nothing 
above him except the Absolute Essence. Regarding him as 
identical with the First Intellect or Haqiqatu'l Haqd^iq, Ibnul 
‘Arab! calls him al ban^akh (the interme^ary stage) between 
the Godhead and the Phenomenal World — a link between 
the Eternal and the temporal, the Necessary and the con- 
tingent, the Real and the phenomenal, the Active and the 
passive and so on.^ 

The Reality (or the Spirit) of Mohammed thus explained, 
as expressing some aspects of the universal Logos, has the 
following characteristics; 

(i) It is the indwelling revealer of God — the transmitter 

* Not only Ptophets and Saints, but every rational being, Ibnul 'Arab! 
holds, is under the influence of one divine Name or other and the knowledge 
of each is determined by a ceitain Name. See Tut. i, p. 279, 1 . 14 from foot. 

* Ibnul ‘Arables ‘‘Risakh fl kayfiyyat al Wu^fll ila Rabbi -1 *l22ah*’, MS. 
6571, fol, 8-9. 

3 Ibnul *Arabl quotes the Tradition: ‘‘The sages of my people arc like the 
Prophets of the Sons of Israel.*' 

* See ¥i 4 S, p. 310. 
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of all divine knowledge to all who possess it, even the Qtifh 
of all qnths (i.e. Mohammed himself)/ a view which is 
strikingly similar to the Ismah'Iian doctrine of the Infallible 
Imam who is for ever incarnating himself in different forms. 
But unlike the Isma'ilis, Ibnul ‘Arab! does not believe in the 
infallibility of the external 'Leader'*\ although he holds that 
the hidden Imam or Outb (the Reality of Mohammed) is in- 
fallible.^ 

( 2 ) As a cosmological Principle it is regarded as the 
cause” (in Ibnul ^Arabfs sense) of all creation. It is identi- 
fied with the 'Kiih (the Holy Spirit)^ and the creative activity 
of God {al Haqqidl Makbluqii lnhi)A It is something like 
Wordsworth’s “Duty ” which keeps the stars in their courses, 
a sort of inner harmony. It is the maintaining and ruling 
Principle of the Cosmos: the life-giving Principle in all 
beings.5 

(d) The delation of Ibnul ^ Arabics Theory of the ‘^Qnth^^ {or the 

'Rjeality of Mohammed') to his General Metaphysical Doctrine 

The exact position of the Q^b as a cosmic Principle and its 
relation both to God and the hierarchy of Prophets and 
Saints are explained in a most admirable way by Ibnul 
^Arabl in connection with what he calls the mystic ‘^station” 
of tamfhtdl tawhid (absolute transcendence of the unity of 
God) to which reference has already been made. I can do 

* See Fut, i, p. 196, about the manifestations of the Spirit of Mohammed. 

* Fut. Ill, p. 183, 1 . I foil. 

3 Ibnul ‘Atahi identifies the Spirit of Mohammed, with the mentioned 
in the Qur'anic verse: “Verily the Messiah, Jesus the Son of Mary, is the 
Apostle of God, and His Word which He cast into Mary, and a spnt from 
Him.*' Qur. iv, 169. He says that Mohammed was the and thcjp/rit 
cast into Mary belonged to him. See Fut. i, p, 109, 1 . 14. Ibnul ‘^Arabl adds: 
“He (Mohammed) is the depositor {pmlqi) of the logoi (the kaimat) of the 
entire world, either directly or indirectly.” See Fut, i, pp. 109, 121, and Fut. 
Ill, p. 580, where Mohammed = the Most Exalted Pen, and compare Fut. 
in, p. 1 01, 1. 12 from foot. 

^ Ibnul ‘Arabf seems to have borrowed the term from Ibn Barrajan. See 
Fut. II p. 79. He also says that Tustarl uses the term al^Adl (Justice) to mean 
the same as al Haqqu*l MakhlOqu bih. 

3 Fut. r, p. 99, 1 . 10. 
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no better than give a free translation of what he himself 
says on this subject. Although”, Ibnul ‘Arab! says, ^‘this 
mystic * station’ (i.e, mafp^lat tan^ihi^l tawhid') consists in the 
intuition of the Absolute unity and transcendence of God, 
the knowledge revealed in the act of illumination (i.e. in 
the heart of the Sufi) is ‘given’ in the form of something 
tangible. It is the shape of a ‘house’ supported on five 
columns upon which a roof spreads. The house is surrounded 
by doorless walls, which make access to it impossible. Out- 
side the house, however, there is a column adjoining the out- 
side wall. The illuminated mystics touch and kiss this column 
as Muslims touch and kiss the Black Stone.^ The column is 
not seen and touched in this mystic station alone, but in all 
mystic stations. It acts as an interpreter of the knowledge 
revealed to the mystic in such ‘stations’. It has ‘an eloquent 
tongue’. The mystics have no means of entering into some 
of these mana^ily so they just receive their knowledge (con- 
cerning them) from that column outside, and they take what 
they are told for granted, for the Sufis have evidence of its 
infallibility in all that it tells them in the world of revelation 
(kashf)r^ 

Thus, in this symbolic way Ibnul ‘Arabi explains the 
mand^l (mystic “stations”) and the Principle which acts 
through them. There seems to be no doubt that the structure 
as a whole, imperceptible and incommunicable, is a symbol 
for the whole of 'Rjsalityi its outer parts represent the external 

* Calling the Qutb ox any Qutb (any manifestation of the Quib) the Black 

Stone IS older than Ibnul ‘Arabi. Ab\i Madyan (d. 594/1 197)> once 

asked about people touching him and kissing him (for blessing) if it had any 
effect on him: he answered: “does the ‘Black Stone* feel the effect of people 
touching it and kissing it? I am the Black Stone,** ^ 

The symbolic representation is, as Ibnul ‘Arabi himself remarks, borrowed 
from Ibn Masarra (see Fat. ii, p, 767, and cf. M. A. Palacios* Abmmasarra, 
p. 69). Palacios unjustifiably attributes the whole theory expressed in this 
symbohsm to Ibn Masarra, having no evidence for this beyond the fact that 
Ibnul ‘Arab! refers to Ibn Masarra in connection with this symbolism. The 
symbolism is one thmg and the interpretation put on it by Ibnul ‘Arab! is 
another. Ibnul ‘Arabi borrowed many other symbolisms from Sufts and 
philosophers and interpreted them in the light o f Ms own system. 

* See Fat. ii, p. 767, 1 . ii from foot. 
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world, and its inside the spiritual world. The outside column 
which connects the outside of the structure with the inside 
IS the universal Logos — the ^Qufb or the Spirit of Mohammed 
— the eloquent “interpreter’’ between the Sufis and the 
spiritual world — (i.e. between the Divine and the Human) 
but It is separate neither from God nor the universe. 

(e) The Third Aspect of the Logos: the 
Logos as the Perfect Man 

Ibnul ‘Arabi uses the term perfect in a unique sense. By per- 
fection he means having positive being, and as such, it may 
very well include some ethical or other imperfections. 
A thing is perfect in proportion to the degree of positive 
being it possesses — or, in Ibnul ^Arabi’s words, in propor- 
tion to the number of divine Attributes it manifests or is 
capable of manifesting. The most perfect being is God, and 
the most perfect mamfestation of God is the Perfect Man — 
a term which Ibnul ""Arab! was the first to use in this par- 
ticular sense. 

No treatment of Ibnul ‘Arabf s doctrine of the Logos is 
complete which does not take into consideration his view of 
the Perfect Man — ^for this explains the practical aspect of his 
Logos : its relation to and manifestation in Man. His theory 
of the Logos, therefore, presented in its completest form, 
comprises the following elements: 

(i) The Logos as the Reality of Realities : the metaphysical 
aspect. 

(ii) The Logos as the Reality of Mohammed: the mystical 
aspect; and 

(iii) The Logos as the Perfect Man: the human aspect. 

Like the Stoics and Philo/ Ibnul ‘'Arab! makes a distinction 
between the potential unmanifested Reason — ^the “Logos 

* The resemblance between Ibnul ‘Arabl’s theory of the Logos (the aspect 
of the Logos under consideration) and that of Philo and the Stoics is so 
apparent that we cannot possibly doubt that Ibnul 'Arab! was influenced by 
them in some way or another. 
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Endiathetos” — and the manifested Reason — “Logos Pro- 
phorikos” which he identifies with the Reahty of Realities 
(also the Reality of Mohammed or the Putb) and the Perfect 
Man respectively. The Principle of umversal Reason, which 
is immanent in everything and which constitutes, as it were, 
the divine Consciousness or rather Subconsciousness, hithei- 
to identified with the Reality of Realities and the Reality of 
Mohammed, is not present in all beings in an equal degree. 
Man is the only being in whom this Principle is manifested 
in so high a degree that he deserves to be called the “Vice- 
gerent of God” {al Khalifah) and the “Image” of God (al 
Stirahy and the Microcosm (al Kawn al Jdm‘y or the Mirror 
which reflects all the perfections and Attributes of God — or 
even God Himself. Ibnul ‘Arab! puts it all very boldly in the 
following passages: (a) “Only two beings rightly call them- 
selves God: God Himself who calls Himself Allah in His 
Books, and the Perfect Man (al‘abdu‘1 kdmil) hke Bayazld”;? 
and (h) “When God, glory to Him, in respect of His most 
beautiful Names which are beyond enumeration, willed to 
see their a‘ydn, or if you like you may say. His ‘ayn — in a uni- 
versal being (kawn jamz^) which contains the whole matter (of 
creation) inasmuch as it is endowed with all aspects of ex- 
istence, and through which the mystery of God is manifested 
to Himself — ^for the vision which consists in a thing seeing 
Itself by means of itself is not the same as that of the thing 
seeing itself in something else which serves as a mirror for 
it.. . .” Adam is the very ‘ayn of the “polishing” of this 
mirror and the spirit of this form (in which God manifested 
Himself, i.e. Man) and the Angels are some of the “powers ” 
of that “form”, i.e. the universe, which the Sufis call the 
“Great Man” (al Insdnu'l Kahir)^ 

' The Muslims are pracUcaUy unamnious in atmbuting the old Jewish 
tradition “God created Adam in His own image” to Mohammed. See l‘us. 
p jaa. 

* See Pus pp. 13, 19. etc., etc. 3 See Put. tv, p. 13, 1. 4 from foot. 

Fwr. pp. ia-i6. This part of Ibnul ‘Arabi’s theory is typically Hallajian. 
Once more Ibnul ‘Arab! makes use of I^allaj’s doctrine of and 
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This is what Ibnul 'Arabi means by the Perfect Man who 
sums up in himself all that is manifested in the um verse. He 
IS ‘"the spirit of the umverse — ^its cause and spheres 
and states {fmqdmdt) and movements, etc.” 

The spiiit of the Great Existent (the universe) 

Is this small existent (Man). 

Without It God would not have said, 

1 am the Greatest and the Ommpotent, 

Let not my contingency veil thee, 

Or my ‘"destruction” or resurrection. 

For if thou examines t me, 

1 am the great and the all-embracing. 

The Eternal through my essence 
And the temporal are manifested.^ 

This is not the “animal” man {al insdnu'l hayawdni) but the 
“rational” man, the Perfect Man in the strict sense in which 
Ibnul "Arab! uses the term — the class under which all Pro- 
phets and Saints arc included, or the “Gnostics ” in the fullest 
sense of the word. 

although, as I have explained before, he goes far beyond his master m 
identifying the two and in regatding them as mere aspects. Hallaj was dc- 
dnitely inlluenced by the Christian doctrine of Incarnation: Tbnul ‘Arabi uses 
yallaj's terminology, but converts Haliij’s doctrine and assimilates it into his 
pantheistic system. It was idalla) who taught Ibnul ‘Aiabi the philosophic 
meaning of the Jewish tradition that Adam is the “image of God**. “God 
looked into Eternity’*, llalUj says, “prior to everything, contemplated the 
essence of His Rplendi;ui, und then desired to pioject outside Himself His 
supteme joy and Love with the object of speaking to them. He also created 
an image of Himself with all llis Attributes and Names. This image was Adam 
— the hhiwa Hmva, whom God gloufied and exalted. Glory to God who 
manifested His NastU wherein lay the brilliant light of His Ijdhdtx then ap- 
peared to His creatures m the form of him that eats and diinks.** (See 
Tawdsift, p. 1 50 ,) 

This remaikable tJieory of tlallaj is almost identical with that of Ibnul 
"Aiabf. I lailiifs Hum Hum is the piototypal idea of Ibnul ‘Arabf*s allnsdnu I 
Kdmtl; the only diifcrcnce being that Hallaj w^as essentially a dualist and Ibnul 
‘Arab! a pantheistic monist. The duality of Hallaj is very well shown in his 
famous verse; 

“ 1 am He whom I love, and He whom 1 love is 1: 

We are imi spirits dwelling in one body. 

If thou seest me thou secst Him, 

/Vnd if thou secst Him, thou secst us both.** 

* b'ut. 1 , p. 152 . 
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Everything manifests the universal Rational Prmciple in a 
measure proportionate to its capacity.' Even the so-called 
inanimate beings manifest this hidden rationality inasmuch 
as they obey their own inner laws which Ibnul ‘Arabi would 
call rational. The whole creation is a rational structure from 
the lowest mineral to the highest type of Man (the Perfect 
Man) who stands supreme on account of his umque and un- 
paralleled nature. “No one”, Ibnul ‘Arab! says, “knows the 
dignity of Man and his place in the universe except those who 
know how to contemplate God perfectly.”' He is the only 
creature in whose power lies the possibility of “knowing” 
God absolutely. In fact it is through him that God knows 
Himself, for he is the manifested consciousness of God. 
Other beings know as much of the nature of God as they do 
of themselves, for the phenomenal objects are nothing but 
His Attributes. Their knowledge is imperfect and incom- 
plete compared with that of Man who sums up in himself all 
God’s attributes. Even the Angels’ knowledge of God is 
imperfect. They know God as a transcendent Reality which 
has no relation to the Phenomenal World. Man alone knows 
God both as the Real (Ha^^) and the Phenomenal (Khalq), for 
Man himself (the Perfect Man) is the Real and the Phe- 
nomenal,3 the internal and the external,* the eternal and the 
temporal.5 The Perfect Man’s heart is the seat of the mani- 
festation of the universal Logos (the Reality of Realities 
or ReaUty of Mohammed, etc.), and in it alone the 
activities of this Logos find their fullest expression. The 
Perfect Man is in immediate contact with Reality, and through 
him the essential umty of the umversal and the particular is 
realised. 

Now the question arises: In what does the perfection of 
the Perfect Man really consist? Ibnul ‘Arabi, as well as Jili 

' Fu^. p. 34. • Fuf. p. 32J. 

1 Fuf. p. 36. * Fus. p. 31. 

5 Fu/. p. 19: “Man is real, eternal, and internal in respect of his essence 
which IS the Essence of God: but he is phenomenal, temporal and external in 
respect of his form m which the Essence of God is manifested.” 
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who follows him very closely on this subject, seems to con- 
fuse two different issues : the philosophical and the mystical 
aspects of the question : ^ The metaphysical theory that Man 
(Mankind) is the most perfect embodiment of all God’s 
Attributes, and that in and through the Perfect Man alone 
all God’s perfections are revealed, is combined with the 
mystical theory that a certam class of men comiag under the 
category of the ‘‘Perfect Man’’ realise, under certain mystical 
conditions, their essential unity with the One Reality and 
that through such realisation their knoivledge of themselves 
and of God is perfected. Is the Perfect Man, therefore, per- 
fect in his being or in his htowledge or in both? Is he perfect 
on account of his manifesting, as Ibnul ‘Arab! says, “the 
divine unity {al jamUyyah al tldhijyah)^ i.e. all the attributes 
pertaining to the divine Presence {al jamb al ildhi) and the 
Reality of Realities and the World of Nature”?^ That is to 
say, is the Perfect Man so called because he is a perfect mani- 
festation of God, or is it on account of his reahsing^ in his 
mystical experience, the significance of his essential oneness 
with God? Ibnul ‘Arabi certainly means both, but he does 
not make the distinction between these two questions clear. 
A Perfect Man is not perfect on his theory, unless he realises 
his essential oneness with God. This is what distinguishes 
any man^ from a Perfect Man. Every man is a microcosm 
in this sense, but only potentially so. The Perfect Man is 
an actual microcosm, because he does actually manifest all 
God’s attributes and perfections, and such manifestation is 
incomplete without the full realisation of his essential unity 
with God, It follows, therefore, that every Perfect Man must 
be a mystic, in Ibnul ‘ Arabf s sense, since in Mysticism alone 
can such realisation be attained, 

* Cf, Prof, R. A. Nicholson's Studies m Islamic Mysticism, p. 85, 

’ i w, p, X7; cf. Put XI, p. 88, where Ibnul *Arabl asks, “what is the chatac- 
tcnscic of Adam?*' (Man) and he answers, “the divine Presence or if you like 
you may say all the divine Names”, 

3 Although Ibnul *Arabl often uses the term “man” unqualified and means 
by it the Perfect Man ; but using the two terms interchangeably causes confusion. 

s 
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(/) Tie Perfect Man as the Mici'ocos?n 

We have already seen that Ibnul "^Arabl calls tlie Perfect Man 
the inward and the outward aspects of Reality. This sums up 
what he means by the Microcosm. The Perfect Man is a 
miniature of Reality (i.e. of God and the Universe). Ibnul 
'Arab! takes pains to explain how the Perfect Man unites in 
himself as a microcosm all that is manifested separately or is 
manifestable in both the spiritual and the physical worlds. 
The following are examples of the points of resemblance he 
draws between the Microcosm and the Macrocosm. The 
essence of the Perfect Man is a mode of the divine Essence. 
His spirit is a mode of the universal Spirit. His body is a 
mode of the Universal Body {al ^Arsh). His knowledge is a 
copy or a reflection of the divine Knowledge. The heart of 
the Perfect Man corresponds to the Celestial archetype of al 
Ka%a {al PaytuH MdmAr), His spiritual faculties correspond 
to the Angels: his memory to Saturn: his understanding to 
Jupiter: his intellect to the Sun and so on and so on.' 

Like the universal Logos which the Perfect Man manifests, 
the Perfect Man is called by Ibnul ‘'Arab! an intermediary 
stage (bar^akh), not in the sense of being an ''entity'' be- 
tween God and the universe, the Divine and the Human, but 
in the sense of being the only creature which unites and 
manifests both perfectly. 

(i) The Perfect Man as the Cause of the Universe 

The pantheistic Ibnul 'Arab! explains the mystery of creation 
by saying that it was due to the essential love of the One to 
be known and to be manifested,* that God revealed Himself in 

* See Ibniil 'Aiabl's al TadBratuH IWnyyah (KM, op, cit, p, 211). There is 
a sttiking resemblance between Ibnul ‘Arab! and the Ikhn^an al Safa in what 
they say about the relation between the Microcosm and the Macrocosm, 
which strongly suggests the influence of the Xkhwan Uf-Sa/S on him. See e.g. 
the Epistles of the Ikbman, nr, pp. 25-7 foil. 

, * are fond of quoting the alleged Tradition: “I was a hidden 

Treasure' and I loved to be known, so I created the creation and through tt 
they knew me.'* 
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the forms of the Phenomenal World. This eternal love of the 
One to behold His own Beauty and Perfections manifested 
in forms, and above all things to be to Himself in and 
through Himself, found, Ibnul ^Arabi says, its completest 
realisation in the Perfect Man, who alone k^om Him, and 
manifests His Attributes perfectly. He knows Him “in a 
manner which surpasses all doubt”, nay, he perceives Him 
by the innermost “eye” of his soul. “He is to God like 
the eye-pupil is to the (physical) eye. . .and through him 
God beholds His creatures and has mercy upon them, i.e. 
(creates them).”^ It is in this sense that Ibnul 'Arabf calls the 
“Perfect” Man the cause of creation, for in the “Perfect 
Man” alone the object of creation is realised.® Were it not 
for Man (the Perfect Man) creation would have been purpose- 
less, for God would not have been known: so it was for the 
sake of the Perfect Man that the whole creation was made, 
i.e. that God manifested Himself both in the world and the 
Perfect Man. 

The dignity of Man, therefore, cannot be overrated on 
Ibnul ‘Arabics view. Man is the highest and most venerable 
creature God ever created. He should be guarded and 
honoured, for “he who takes care of Man takes care of 
God’’.-^ Ibnul 'Arab! also says “that the preservation of the 
human species should have a much greater claim to ob- 
servance than religious bigotry, with its consequent destruc- 
tion of the human souls, even when it is for the sake of God, 
and the maintenance of the law ”.4 “God has so exalted 
man”, Ibnul ^Arabi adds, “that He placed under his control 
all that is in the heavens and the earth from its highest to its 

* Puf, p, 19. 

® The reahsat k)n of God’s object of creation is the '"trust” referred to in 
the Qur’anic verse, “Venly we offered the "trust* to the heavens* and the 
earth, and the mountains, but they refused to bear it, and shrank from it; but 
Man bore it.” Qur. xxxni, 72: cf. KJcL ed. Nyber^?, p. 154. 

Pus, p. 324. 

4 1 V* P-323- Ibnul "Arabl tries to show that this is the general attitude in 
Islam and he quotes the Qur’anic vcise: ‘"and if they incline to peace, incline 
thou to It too and trust m God.” Qur, vnr, 63. 
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lowest’’/ which means in the language of Ibnul ^Arabi all 
that is in the universe as summed up m the Perfect Man. 

Not only does Ibnul ^Arabi regard Man (the Perfect Man) 
as the cause of the creation of the universe in the sense just 
explained, but also as the preserver and maintainer of the uni- 
verse. '^The universe continues to be preserved so long as 
the Perfect Man is in it.” ‘^Dost thou not see that when he 
departs and is removed from the treasury of the present 
world, there shall not remain in it (in the world) that wliich 
God has stored therem, and that which was in it shall go 
forth and each part shall become one with each other part and 
the whole affair shall be transferred to the next world and 
shall be sealed everlastingly?”- 

This interestmg passage reveals to us another aspect of the 
same view which regards the Perfect Man as the “cause” of 
creation. If the “cause” disappears, the “effect” is bound to 
disappear. If Man, for whose sake God manifested Himself, 
were to vanish; in other words, if it is God’s will not to be 
known any longer, God would at once cease to manifest Him- 
self in any form whatever, and the whole umverse would 
vanish; for what is the universe on Ibnul ‘Arabi’s view but a 
multiplicity of forms of the One Essence? The “next world 
which shall be sealed everlastingly” is this divine Essence. 
In other words, the Outward aspect of Reality would dis- 
appear for ever and the Inward alone would remain. 

This is the logical consequence of Ibnul 'Arabi’s theory, 
but he sometimes calls the Perfect Man the Preserver and 
maintainer of the universe in another sense, i.e. in the sense 
that the Perfect Man himself actually docs maintain, preserve 
and control the universe as a cosmic Principle.^ What will be 

* p. 402, refeieace to the QuFan. ‘‘Have ye not seen that God has 
subjected to you what is in the heavens and what is in the caith”, etc., Qur. 
XXXI, 19. a. Qut. XIV, 37; XVI, 12, 14, XXIX, 6i. 

* 'Fus. p, 20. 

3 Suhmwafdi al Maqtiul expresses a similar view when he says: “The light 
which streams from the higher world (i,c. the human soul) is the Elixir of 
Power and Knowledge and the world obeys it. For in purihed souls is re- 
produced a reiElexion of God's light, a otreative ray is focussed in them/' 
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said about the creative activity of the mystic will apply 
equally here. But we must not confuse, as Ibnul ‘Arab! some- 
times does, two dilferent things: the universal Logos (the 
Reahty of Reahties or Reality of Mohammed, or the Noiis, 
etc., etc.) which is a cosmic Principle preserving, maintaining 
and giving life to the universe — and the concrete manifestations 
of this Principle, i.e. the class of men coming under the 
category of the “Perfect Man”. It seems that when he calls 
the Perfect Man the preserver and the controller of the whole 
universe in a real sense, he means either the Perfect Man 
as identifying himself with the Nous in the mystic experience 
of fana\ i.e. the God-Man, or the Nous (the Reality of 
Realities) itself, i.e. God as the creative and rational Principle, 
rather the latter than the former. If so, the “Perfect Man” 
is no longer a man or a form but a universal Principle — God 
Himself, whose perfection is mamfested in everything that is 
perfect. “Gold”, Ibnul ‘Arabi says, “the most perfect form 
of metals, shajaruH Waqwdq the most perfect plant, and Man, 
the most perfect animal, owe their perfection to him (the 
Perfect Man).” “The Perfect Man has added to the realities 
of the world divine realities in virtue of which the vice- 
gerency of God {al Khildfah) is rightly attributed to him. He 
(the Perfect Man) has ‘breathed’ into every form he created 
a spirit of himself, whereby the form became animated”,* 
etc., etc. It is obvious that Ibnul ‘Arab! does not mean here 
the Perfect Man as man, prophet or saint, but rather the Holy 
Spirit (BJiiiu‘1 Quds) or the Reality of Realities or the Reality 
of Mohammed or God Himself, and therefore has no right 
to call such a Principle the Perfect Man. 

{h) The Source of Ibnul ‘Arabics Doctrine of the 
Logos and General Remarks 

As far as I know, Ibnul ‘Arab! was the first Muslim to put 
forth a synthetic and systematic theory, or rather a group of 
theories, derived from different sources and brought into one 
* See Fut ixi, p. 571 , 1 II folL 
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ujiity which one might reasonably call the first Muslim 
Logos-doctrine. Not only was he the first to expound such 
, a doctrine, but I believe he was also the last to produce a 
' Logos-doctrine of any importance. All those who came after 
him simply reproduced his ideas in some form or another: 
sometimes even verbatim et htteratim. 

Hallaj, to whom several references have already been made 
in connection with other parts of Ibnul ‘Arabics philosophy, 
proves to be one of Ibnul "'Arabi’s masters here. He certainly 
seems to have paved the way for Ibnul ^Arabi\s Logos- 
doctrine. Hallaj was among the earliest Sufis to hint at some- 
thing hke an Islamic Logos, and to emphasise the divinity of 
Mohammed,^ and even assert his etermty and pre-existence. 
^'Mohammed^s existence”, Hallaj says, “^^was prior even to 
non-existence and his name was prior to that of the "Pcn^ 
He was known before substances and accidents, and before 
the realities of ‘before’ and ‘after’ (i.c. as relations). He comes 
from a ‘tribe’ which is neither eastern nor western.”^ 

For Ilallaj, Mohammed was the undying Light which is 
for ever kindling the hearts of the Sufis. All Prophets and 
Saints derive their “light” (knowledge) from the Light of 
Mohammed alone. “His Light is more brilliant and more 
‘eternal’ {aqdam) than that of the Pen.”3 

The next great move in this direction was made by al 
Ghazali in his theory of which was certainly 

more philosophical than that of iJaUaj, 

Nothing of any importance was done after Ghaaiali until 
Ibnul ‘Arab! appeared on the scene. He took up the simple 
theme of Hallaj and developed it into a metaphysical theory 
of the Logos and assigned a place to it in his general meta- 
physical system. Jill after him developed a special aspect of 

* See his TdsinuH Siraj (Tatvasi^, p. 9). 

* See Ttmasin, p. 12. The last part of this quotation alludes to the Eight 
mentioned in the Qur"§nic verse: “AUah is the Light of the heaven and the 
earth,'’ Qur, xxiv, 35. hallaj identifies Mohammed with this Light. 

3 Tawdj/fj, pp. I i-i 2. Pen = the First Intellect which Ibnul ‘Ambi identifies 
with the Reahty of Mohammed, 
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it in a classical form in his theory of the InsdnuH Kamil (The 
Perfect Man) which is substanti^y Ibnul ‘Arabics theory. 

There are at least two distinct elements in Ibnul ^Arabf s 
Logos-doctrine, which he borrowed from other people: 
{a) a Hellenistic element which is largely borrowed from the 
Stoics, Philo and the Neoplatonists, and which largely in- 
fluences the metaphysical and the human aspects of this 
doctrine; {h) an Islamic element which is chiefly Isma'Ilian 
and Hallajian, and which influences more the mystical aspect. 

It is highly probable that the Hellenistic element reached 
Ibnul ‘Arab! after it had been considerably modified by 
Christian^ and Jewish thinkers, and even after this modified 
form of it had already undergone a further modification at 
the hands of some Muslim philosophers or Sufis like Hallaj. 
The emphasis laid on the Trimty as a fundamental Principle 
in all the productive and creative activities of the universal 
Logos bears a Christian stamp. But it was not Christianity 
itself which influenced Ibnul ‘Arab!: it was the philosophy 
underlying it. Ibnul 'Arabics trinity was only a trinity of 
relative aspects^ not of three Persons. Even the Reality of 
Mohammed is threefold:* syllogistic reasoning must have 
three elements and so on. He expresses this idea very daringly 
in the following line: “My Beloved is three, although He 
is One. ”3 Another remarkable point of resemblance be- 
tween Ibnul 'Arabi’s doctrine of the Logos and the Christian 
doctrine (as presented in the Gospel and First Epistle of 
St John) is clearly shown in the way the Reality of Mohammed 
and Christ (the Word) are regarded in the two doctrines. 
Christ is the Mediator between the Father and the world, 
“the timeless Life of which the temporal world is a mani- 
festation. . . .The * Word’ is the glory of the Father: in it and 
by means of it. He displays, in time, all the riches which 
God has eternally put within Him. . . .He is the Revealer and 

* Patticialafly the Chnstian Fathers of Alexandria. 

* Fm. p. 429; cf. FV- P' ^05. 

’ Taryumam’I Asbwaq^ ttans. by R. A. Nicholson, pp, 70-1 ; cf. Fut. iir, 
p. J71. 
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the Revealed, the Guide, etc., etc.”' All this description 
applies equally well to the Reality of Mohammed and the 
Perfect Man in Ibnul ‘Arabi’s doctrine. But in spite of this, 
and in spite of the fact that Mohammed (the Reality of 
Mohammed) occupies a somewhat similar position on Ibnul 
‘Arabi’s theory to that of Christ in the Christian Logos- 
doctrine, the difference between the two theories remains 
ultimately fundamental. Ibnul ‘Arabi’s view of Mohammed 
as the Qutb who is the indwelling rational Principle in all 
Prophets and saints, bears some resemblance to Macatius’ 
(following Methodius) “umon of the Logos (Christ) with 
pious souls. In each soul a Christ is born”.* But Ibnul 
‘Arab! goes far beyond this point in asserting the universality 
of the Reality of Mohammed as the indwelling rational 
Principle in all things. Besides, we have already seen that 
Ibnul ‘Arab! absolutely rejects all notions of “fusion” or 
“incarnation”, the latter of which is the basis of the Christian 
doctrine. The Reality of Mohammed is God Himself re- 
garded from a particular aspect, not a second Person in the 
Godhead.3 Further, the Father, in the Christian doctrine, is 
not so far removed from the Phenomenal World as Ibnul 
‘Arabi’s Pantheistic One. He is still described as Love, Light 
and Spirit while Ibnul ‘Arabi’s One (the Essence) is a 
transcendent, unapproachable and attributeless Being who 
acts and is known only through the intermediary he calls the 
Reality of Mohammed. Lastly, Ibnul ‘Arabi’s doctrine has 
a much wider application than the Christian doctrine. There 
is not only one logos — ^there are logoi: ever 5 n:hing is a logos 
(for everything is a kalmatu’llah) which derives its Power 
and knowledge from the Logos, for all things are contained 
both in the Mind and the Essence of the Logos, 

Now we shall deal with these sources one by one. Enough 
has been said on the Hallajian influence. The next to be 

* See CbrisHan Mysitdsm by Inge, pp» 46-8. 

* See Inge’s personal Idealism arid Mysticism^ p, 79. 

^ Cf. Studies in hlamk Mysticism^ by R* A, Nicholson, p, 87, 
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considered is the influence of the Isma^ilis on Ibnul 'Arab! 
in relation to his theory of the Qutb^ i.e. the mystical aspect 
of the Logos. 

The idea of the Qufh is as old as Sufism itself. Earlier 
Sufis did believe in a common source of inspiration and 
revelation and identified this source with Mohammed and 
his heirs. But never at any time before Ibnul ^Arabi was 
Mohammed (the Light or Spirit or Reality of Mohammed) 
so persistently held to be identical with a universal Vrincipk 
of animation, creation and inspiration, or even with God 
Himself. Ibnul ^Arabi no longer retains the notion of the 
Qufb such as we find in typical Sufi writings. His Outh is not 
a Saint or a Prophet, but a cosmic Principle. The Infallible 
Imam of the Isma'ilians and the Carmathians is the nearest 
thing to It we find in Islamic literature. The Imamite Ahmad 
Ibnu’l Kayyal, c.g., gives the following characteristics as 
typical of the Perfect Imam: 

(i) ‘"'He is one who gives the higher spheres power over 
the lower world’’ {al anfus: the souls). 

(ii) “He unites all universal in himself” {jQarrara ’/ 
hilliyja fi nafsihi).^ 

This shows a tendency to universalise the activity of some- 
thing like a Logos, such as we find in Ibnul ^Arabf. But per- 
haps the most remarkable point of resemblance between 
Ibnul ^Arabi’s theory and that of the Carmathians in par- 
ticular is the hierarchal series. The NdHqs (speakers) of the 
Carmathians (who are regarded by them as manifestations of 
the Universal Reason) correspond tolerably well to the Pro- 
phets and Saints (logoi) in Ibnul ‘Arabf’s theory,^ and the 
“head” of the hierarchy of the Ndliqs of the Carmathians’ 
Sixth Cycle is the same in both series (Ibnul ^Arabi’s and that 
of the Carmathians), i.e. the Prophet Mohammed. The funda- 

* See Shahratiam, i, p. i$S. 

* It is very cunous that the imamites (the Batin! Sect) describe the Prophets 
(the Naiiqs) as “Perfect and mature men** (jkdmtl haligh)^ a phrase which very 
likely was the source of Ibnul ‘Aiabi’s “Perfect Man**. Sec Sbabrastani^ r,p. 148. 
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iTicnta.1 difference between the two theories is that while the 
rarmathians trace the source of their esoteric knowledge be- 
yond the Sixth Cycle (i.e. where Mohammed is the source) 
as far back as the First Intellect of Plotinus, Ibnul ‘Arabf 
identifies this First Intellect with Mohammed himself (Spirit 
of Mohammed). He does not agree with all the details given 
by the rarmathians and the Isma'ilians about their Ikm//; 
neither does he believe in any theory of incarnation (iJidtil), 
transmigration' (tanasukh) or unity (jttihad), as some of the 
Tsma ' fliana do. He certainly owes a great deal to the Isma'ilians 
and the Carmathians’ and many other philosophers, but he 
belongs neither to the former nor the latter. Ibnul ‘Arabi’s 
theory of the Qut b^ though eclectic, like his other theories, 
may reasonably be called his own. 

To the Stoics, as has already been said, Ibnul ‘Arab! owes 
the fundamental distinction between the potential and the 
actual manifestations of the Principle of Reason, and much 
of what he says about the human aspect which is very charac- 
teristic of his Logos-doctrine. He emphasises the human 
side of the Logos and the mutual interdependence between 
God and Man to such an extent that he (like Angelus 
Silesius) considers Man’s existence as necessary to God as 
God’s is to Man. “How can He be independent”, Ibnul 
‘Arab! asks, “and I help Him and aid Him? I know Him 
(I = Perfect Man), therefore I create Him.” 3 

According to the Stoics, it is Man alone “to whom the 
Logos descends in such a way that his personality might be 
regarded as an actual ‘part’ of the Logos”. Both the 
Platonists and the Stoics teach that there is a divine element 
in the human soul, a notion which seems to have been de- 
veloped along different lines by Christian and Muslim mystics 

' See SbabrastM, l, p. 133 foil. 

* See Massi^on’s brilliant article on the Qinnathians, their Philosophy 
and Influence in Bnqicl. of IslSm, No. 30, p. 771 foil. Cf. Prof. Browne’s Ut. 
Hist. ^Persia, l, p. 391 foil. 

^ Fus. p. I2J. This part of Ibnul 'Ajabi’s theory resembles Hegel’s view 
that when we contemplate God, we really contemplate ourselves. 
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and philosophers. St Paul, e.g., says: live, yet not I, but 

Christ liveth in me.” ' Hallaj took up the same idea replacing 
“ Christ” in St PauFs theory by God {al Haqq), and on this he 
based his view of the l^dhut and Nas^ty which, as I have 
already remarked, is the basis of Ibnul * Arabics doctrine of 
the Perfect Man. 

The influence of Philo's Philosophy of the Logos on Ibnul 
‘ArabFs doctrine is most clearly shown by the striking re- 
semblance between their terminologies. The double meaning 
in which Ibnul 'Arab! uses the term Logos {kalimah\ i.e. as 
meaning both eternal wisdom^ (as the term originally meant 
in Greek philosophy) and ""Word” (or speech as the term 
means in Hebrew), is typically Philonian. The following terms 
selected from Ibnul "Arab! and Philo might also help to show 
this resemblance. 

What Philo calls the Logos What Ibnul ^Arabi calls it 

(1) High Priest. (i) Ujam ot^Qutk 

(2) Intercessor or Paraclete. (2) Al Shafi\ 

(3) The Glory of God. (3) Insdnu 'ajml Haqq, 

(4) Darkness or Shadow of (4) Al Habd^ ot Suratul Haqq, 

God. 

(5) Idea of Ideas or Arche- (5) Haq/qatu'l Haqd^iq. 

typal Idea. 

(6) Intermediary Stage be- (6) Al Ban^akh* 

tween God and the 
univetse. 

(7) Prinaple of revelation. (7) Reality of Mohammed the 

Light. 

(8) First born Son of God. (8) al Ta^ayyunu^ I annual (First 

Epiphany, the First Cre- 
ated Being, First In- 
tellect, etc.). 

* The same idea was fully treated later on by medieval Christian Mystics, 

c.g. Eckhart (d. a.d. 1327) says . “The Father speaks the * Word’ into the soul, 
and when the ‘son’ is born every soul becomes Mary.*’ See Inge’s Personal 
Idealism and Mysticism^ p. 80. 1 . j r 

* Ibnul ^Aiabi uses the term kdimah to mean either the eternal wisdom or 
Cod, in which case he identifies it with the Reality of Realities, or universal 
Reason, in which case he identifies it with the 'Mb. 
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What VUlo calk the 'Logos What Ibnul ‘Arab! calls tt 

(9) The First of Angels. (9) The Spirit or (the BJh). 

(10) Vicegerent. (10) The Khalifah. 

(11) Anthropos Lheou tou atJtott (ii) The “word”, the Perfect 

logos. Man, the Spirit and 

cause of the Universe, 
and so on. 

And lastly both Philo and Ibnul ‘Arabi seem to be constantly 
oscillating between (a) regarding the Logos as the Godhead 
Itself considered as the universal reason, and (b) as a mere 
aspect of the human or even the universal soul, i.c. only as a 
“reflection of that Eternal Light with which it should not be 
brought into comparison”. 

I will conclude this part by saying that the doctrine ex- 
plained in these pages is nowhere to be found as a whole in 
Ibnul ‘Arabi’s works. An attempt, however, has been made 
to put into shape a shapeless doctrine the elements of which 
are scattered throughout the numerous books of the author, 
but which, nevertheless, seem to possess a unity of character. 


§B 

{a) Ibnul ^ArabVs View on Prophe^, Apostleship and 
Saintsbip — the Question of the Seal of the Saints 

The popular belief among the Sufis is that the Muslim saints 
are the spiritual heirs of the Prophet Mohammed who is the 
head of their hierarchy. Each “heir”, down to what Ibnul 
‘Arabi calls the “Seal of the saints” (khatm or khatamu'l 
awlija'), the last member of the Saint-hierarchy, derives (or to 
put it in Ibnul ‘Arabi’s words, inherits) his guiding “light” 
from the Light of Mohammed {Niir Mohammed). This much 
Ibnul ‘Arabi shares with the rest of the Sufis; his original 
contribution to the subject is shown in the following points : 

(i) In the way he has cast the question of the Moham- 
medan Saintship (or vicegerency khilafaP) into a form of 
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metaphysical theory as we have seen in his doctrine of the 
Logos. 

(2) In explaining the exact relation and difference between 
a saint, a prophet and an apostle. 

(3) In his extension of the meaning of the term saint 
{wall). 

(4) In the rights he claims for Muslim saints, 

(5) In his theory of the Seal of the Saints and in regarding 
himself as that Seal. 

{])) The Meaning of a Saint 

Wtldjah (saintship) according to Ibnul ^Arabl, and, indeed, 
according to a great majority of Sufis, does not mean holiness 
or piety, although such characteristics may accidentally be 
found in a saint. The distinguishmg mark of wildyah as Ibnul 
‘"Arab! understands it, is ‘^gnosis” {mdrifah) and “gnosis” 
of a strictly pantheistic character too. Any man is a saint, 
according to his theory, if he possesses such a degree of 
“gnosis” as would enable him to understand his exact rela- 
tion to God (Reality) of whom he is but a manifestation, and 
to realise his essential oneness with the One Reality. In other 
words, a man is a saint if he is what Ibnul ‘Arab! calls a 
“Perfect Man” or a true “Malamite”. 

An explanation of the term “Malamite”, as Ibnul ^Arabf 
uses it, might throw some light on what he means by a 
saint. He does not use the term Maldmjyah in its usual 
sense as a name for a certain dervish sect who were called 
Maldmiyyah on account of their external behaviour which 
often invited the criticism (or blame, maldm\ hence their 
name) of other people, at the same time keeping a secret 
ascetic disciphne among themselves in their seclusion 
ikhalwaW), He uses the term for what he calls the highest type 
\ of Sufis “who keep their esoteric doctrine to themselves and 
) never divulge its mysteries to the public or even to one 
" another. The Malamites shun publicity, Ibnul 'Arab! says, 
; and pay no regard to the blame or praise of the vulgar. Their 
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hearts are occupied with naught but God : they see and hear 
through Him. They know not even their own souls, because 
they plunge themselves so deeply in the “unseen"’/ They arc 
called Maldmatiyyah^ Ibnul ^Arabl adds, for two reasons : 

(i) because self-reproach (ynaldm) is a part of the initiation 
of their adepts : but self-reproach in the sense that the 
soul is warned not to regard any action whatever — 
blameworthy or praiseworthy — as being her own; 

(ii) on account of their taking no heed of public opinion 
when they are blamed for their external behaviour. For 
them all actions are God’s/ 

Ibnul "Arabi extends the meaning of the term “Malamite” 
as he does the term saint (22^^//), so as to include the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) All prophets and apostles. Mohammed is reckoned 
among them .3 

(2) Some Sufis. 

(3) The “Singular men” {al afrdd) like ‘Abdu’l Qadir al 
Gil^i, 

(4) The Guards {at umana*), 

(5) The Beloved {al ahbdb), 

(6) The Heirs {al Warathah)y etc., etc.^ 

He also uses the term wall (saint) to include all apostles 
and prophets. An apostle, according to him, is pre-eminently 
a saint who is charged with the external duty of delivering 
a message from God, and a prophet is a wall who is dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the awliya* on account of his pos- 
sessing unique knowledge of the Unseen World.s 

Wildyah (saintship), thus explained, is the basis of all 
spiritual ranks and the only element common to all of them. 
It is, Ibnul "Arabi adds, originally a divine Attribute (for God 

* See "Fut, in, p. 44 foil, for a full description of the MalSmatiyyah. Cf. Fnt, 
I, pp. 244, 262, 1 . 16 from foot; p. 277, 1 . 10, p. 316, 1 . 11 from foot. 

* Fjv/. in, p. 46, 1. 5. 3 XI, p. 21, 1. 5. 

^ F»/. II, pp, 24-9. 

s Fu/, II, p. 69; pp. 52, 253, cf. Fuf. m, p, 133, 1, y. 
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calls Himself al Walt)^ and if we apply the term to men it is 
only to those who have realised their essential oneness with 
Him. It is more general than either Prophecy (ntibuwwah) or 
Apostleship {risdlah)\ Prophecy and Apostleship are par- 
ticular grades of it. It is a permanent state, while Prophecy 
and Apostleship are only temporary.^ The ''knowledge” 
which belongs to it is infimte, for it is identical with God’s 
knowledge and that of the Spirit of Mohammed, whereas 
prophetic and apostolic knowledge is finite. 

{c) Saintship and General Vicegerency^ 

(al khildfattdl ^dmmah) 

The universal Logos as identifying itself in Ibnul 'Arabi’s 
Logos -doctrine with the spirit or Reality of Mohammed ex- 
plains what he means here by the "General Vicegerency”. 
The rW Vicegerent (khalifah) of God is the Spirit of Moham- 
med which is for ever mamfesting itself in forms of prophets 
and saints (the class of people coming under the category of 
the Perfect Man) each of whom may be called a khalifah. They 
all manifest this "General Vicegerency”. We may call them 
all saints, for according to Ibnul 'Arab! every prophet and 
every apostle is, in one of his aspects, a saint. All these saints 
(using the term in its widest sense), Ibnul 'Arab! says, 
"derive” such knowledge as constitutes their saintship (i.e. 
esoteric knowledge) from the Spirit of Mohammed. In addi- 
tion to this, prophets and apostles possess their strictly pro- 
phetic or apostolic Imowledge. 

In their capacity as saints, prophets and apostles are more 
perfect. Ibnul 'Arabi does not mean that any saint whatever 
is more perfect than, or superior to, any prophet or apostle, 
but rather that the saintly side of a prophet or an apostle is 
superior to his prophetic or apostolic side.^ 

* Fm* p 51. 

® pp. 252-5 Ibnul ‘Arab! adds that a prophet is more perfect in 
respect of his ^ubMiyyah than a saint, while a saint is more perfect in respect 
of his rubdhyyah than a prophet (saintship and prophecy being regarded as 
two aspects of am person). 
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In this iinique way Ibnul ‘Arab! regards all apostles, pro- 
phets and saints as belonging to one and the same group, with 
one common element umting them all: this element being 
the active Principle in all revelation and inspiration: the 
Logos: the Spirit of Mohammed. He even goes as far as to 
say that all religions {shara*i^) of the Prophets from Adam to 
Mohammed are nothing but temporal manifestations — 
according to the requirements and needs of the human race 
at different times — of the one universal religion which he 
calls Islam (using the term to mean all religions, including 
Islam Itself, as the religion of Mohammed).^ 

Now that apostleship and prophecy have terminated, the 
‘‘General Vicegerency ial khildJatuH ^dmmah) alone remains, 
and it has become”, Ibnul *Arabi says, “the exclusive heritage 
of the Muslim saints who are also followers of the shar^ (law) 
of Mohammed.”^ 

{d) The Rights Ibnul ^Arabi claims for Muslim Saints 

While admitting, with the rest of the Muslims, that Islam is 
the final divine religion, and that every Muslim is bound by 
its laws, Ibnul ‘Arab! holds that knowledge of the laws of 
Islam which was revealed to the Prophet is revealed in a 
similar manner and “from the same source” to sofm Sufis. 
Nominally, such Sufis are called followers of Mohammed: 
actually^ they are followers of their own laws which are 
identical with those of Mohammed, and which are revealed 
to them directly from God.3 “In mystic language”, Ibnul 
‘Arab! says, “we call him (i.e. the mystic to whom knowledge 
of the shar"" of Islam is revealed from the same source as that 
of Mohammed) a khalifah (vicegerent) of God : but in common 

* But what Ibnul *Atabl really means by Islam hem is his pantheistic re- 
ligion which we shall discuss later. 

* We must bear in mind the distinction Ibnul ‘Arab! makes between al 
khtldfatul "dmmab which we have just explained and khtlafaUtl iashrt which 
belongs exclusively to prophets and apostles. The former is terminated by the 
Seal of the Saints— the latter by the Seal of the Prophets (Mohammed). 

3 Fm, pp. 313-4. 
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parlance;^ he is called a follower of the Prophet. This is the 
reason why, when the Prophet died, he did not nominate any 
particular man to succeed him, because he knew that there 
were other khulafd who receive their khildfah (knowledge 
thereof) directly from God.”' 

Should the revelation (kashf) of such Sufis conflict with 
the laws of the Prophet, we must follow the latter, not because 
such Sufis are likely to err, but because the interpretation 
they put on their revelations may be wrong.* Ibnul ^Arabi 
regards such Sufis as prophets. Theirs is al-mbuwah al 
mutlaqah or al-nuhuwwah al ^dmmah (absolute or general pro- 
phecy), not mihumvatu"! ikJjtisds to which the prophets alone 
belong.3 It is a sort of prophecy, but with no new legislation. 
It simply means the attainment by some Sufis of the spiritual 
rank of the Prophets and the fact that they draw their know- 
ledge of Mohammedan laws {sharl^ab) from the source from 
which Mohammed himself had drawn. ^‘The words of God”, 
of which the Qur’an is but a partial revelation, stall”, Ibnul 
‘Arabi says, '"descend upon the hearts of His servants 
tildwalan in such a way that the Saint "sees ’ what is recited to 
him (by an angel or read to him by his own rational soul) 
in the same way in which the Prophet "saw’ his revela- 
tions.”4 

Besides this, Ibnul "Arab! holds that a Muslim saint- 
follower (of the type explained above) has the right to 
abrogate and alter any Islamic law based on Ijtihdd (non- 
prophetic authority), but not those which were revealed to 
the Prophet in the Qur’^ or authentic Traditions, for these 
are immutable and unalterable. Such a saint also has the 
right to disqualify any Prophetic Tradition the validity of 
which is not properly established by means of mystic revela- 

* p. 314. * tut. in, p. 9, 1. 4. 

3 Ibnul 'Aiabf defends Ghazall on this point, regarding what Ghazalf calls 
al mbumuab al muktasahah (acquired prophecy) as identical with his “absolute 
or general prophecy”, tut. ii, pp. 5-4. 

Istna il b, *Abdiilah al Ru^ayid, a disciple of Ibn Masarra, held a similar 
view. See al tisal of Ibn Jtlazm, rv, p. 199. 

^ But. 11, p. 666 , 1 . 10. 
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tion, “no matter how unbiassed the ruwdh (relaters) of such 
Traditions are"^* 

Even the pantheistic Ibnul ^Arabi is not so daring on this 
point as a Sufi like Abu Sa^id b. Abi’l Khayr who, while 
asserting the same as Ibnul ^Arabi about the immutability of 
the Qur’^c laws, does not regard the Qur’an (as such) as the 
final revelation from God and therefore claims for the Muslim 
Saints the right to add to the laws of Islam in general^ Lc. not 
only to those reached by Ijtihad^ provided there is no conflict 
between the finite prophetic revelation and the universal 
revelation of the mystic.^ For Ibnul 'Arabf, the Qur’^ as 
such, i.e. as an embodiment of the Islamic laws revealed 
to Mohammed, is final. The same may be said about the 
authentic Traditions of the Prophet. There is no room for 
addition or alteration of such laws on Ibnul 'Arabi’s view, 
in spite of the fact that he explicitly declares that the Qur’an 
with which we are acquainted is incomplete.3 Saints have 
revelations which are as true as the Qur’an itself, but they 
may not add to, or in any way alter the Islamic laws. 

{e) The Seal of the Saints {khatamuH awUja*') 

It is desirable to recall here what has already been said about 
Mohammed (the Spirit of Mohammed) bemg identified, in 
Ibnul ‘Arabl’s doctrine of the Logos, with the active Prin- 
ciple in all revelation and inspiration of prophets and saints. 
It is also important to remember the distinction Ibnul ^Arabl 
makes between the Prophet Mohammed and the Spirit or 
l^alitj of Mohammed. 

According to Ibnul "Arab! all prophets (including Moham- 
med himself) and saints are manifestations of the Spirit of 
Mohammed. It is the Alpha and Omega of the spiritual 
hierarchy, and what Ibnul ‘Arab! calls the Seal of the Saints 
is but one of its numerous manifestations. 

* Ff/s, p. 315. 

* See Studies in Islamic Mysticism, by R. A, Nicholson, p. 60, 

3 See Fut, ir, p. 588, 1 . 9 from foot. 
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What distinguishes the Seal of the Saints from the rest of 
the saints and prophets is that in him alone the Spirit of 
Mohammed is completely mamfested : he is the truest spiritual 
heir of this Rational Principle and the last member of the 
hierarchy to whom the esoteric doctrine of the Spirit of 
Mohammed is directly passed. Ibnul "Arab! does not wish 
to deny, as many writers seem to think he did, the possibility 
of any saint (Mohammedan or otherwise) coming after the 
Seal of the Saints. “What is sealed is the saintship which 
results from Mohammedan heriiage^^ {trth Muhammadi)} Other 
saints may come after the Seal, but they are no longer the 
immediate spiritual heirs of Mohammed. They are the heirs of 
other prophets or saints throng the medmmship of the SeaL 

What Ibnul "Arab! says about the eternity and pre-existence 
of Mohammed (the Spirit of Mohammed) he repeats here 
about the Seal (the Spirit of the Seal) of the Saints. “Both 
Mohammed and the Seal of the Samts were in existence when 
Adam was between water and clay.’’® But what is the Spirit 
of the Seal of the Saints except that of Mohammed? We call 
it Mohammed in the “form” of the Prophet, and the Seal of 
the Saints in the “form” of the Seal. “The only difference 
between them is that Mohammed is an apostle, a prophet and 
a saint, while the Seal of the saints is only a saint and an 
‘heir’ (warith)l*^^ Ibnul ‘Arab! seems to mean the Spirzt of 
the Seal and not the Seal himself when he identifies him with 
the active principle in “gnosis, divine sciences, and know- 
ledge of realities”, because his Spirit is identical with that of 
Mohammed. “His inward aspect {bdtiny\ Ibnul ‘Arabf says, 
“is the same as that of the Prophet.” 4 “From his torch all 
Prophets ‘see’ what they say (i.e. revelations, etc.): ”5 “He 
is the heir who ‘draws’ his knowledge directly from God, 
and replenishes with knowledge all other spirits.”^ 

* Fut ri, p. 64, 1. 5 from foot. 

* pj//. p, 54. 3 rus.p, 55. 

^ Fas. p. 55. ^ P* 5^' 

^ Fas, p. 60, Notice that all these descnptions apply equally well to the 
Reality of Mohammed as understood by Ibnul ‘Arab!. 
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It remains now to see who the Seal of the Saints is. Ibnul 
‘Arab! speaks of two kinds of saintship and of two seals. The 
first is what he calls “general or absolute samtship” {al 
mlajatii’l ‘ammah or al tnutlaqali) which begins with Adam 
(as a saint as well as a prophet) and ends with Jesus (in his 
second life on this earth as the Muslim Tradition teaches). 
The second is what Ibnul ‘Arabi calls al Khildfatu’l Muham- 
macHjjah or al Wildyatu’l Mu^ammadiyyah (the Mohammedan 
Vicegerency or saintship). The Seal of the former is Jesus; 
that of the latter seems to be Ibnul ‘Arab! himself. Jesus is 
really the seal of what Ibnul ‘Arab! calls al Nubuwn/aiu'l 
‘dmmah, because Ibnul ‘Arab!, following the popular Mus- 
lim Tradition, believes that Jesus will come down to this 
earth again and follow the religion of Islam which he will 
restore to its original form and reveal its true laws. But since 
every prophet, according to Ibnul ‘Arab! is also a saint, Jesus 
will also be the last of all saints.* The Seal of the Moham- 
medan saintship, on the other hand, is the real seal because 
with him al irthu’l Muhammadi (the Mohammedan heritage) 
is closed. No saint who comes after him can claim to be an 
immediate “heir” (wdrith) of the Spirit of Mohammed, He is 
what Ibnul ‘Arab! generally means by the Seal of the Saints 
when he uses the term without any qualification. 

Judging by Ibnul ‘Arabi’s different ways of describing the 
Sed of the Saints, it seems obvious that by the Seal he 
means himself. There is only one place where he explicitly 
calls himself the Seal of the Saints when he says : 

I am the Seal of the saintship, no doubt, (the Seal of) the 
heritage of the Hashimite (Mohammed) and the Messiah.® 

In many other places he only hints at it, c.g., when he says 
that “the Seal of the Mohammedan saintship is a man of 
noble Arab birth: he is living in our own time, I met him in 
the year a . h . 5 95 and saw his secret mark which God has con- 

' Fut. n, p. 64, 1, 2 ftoin foot. 

’ Fut. I, p. 319. 
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cealed from other people but revealed to me^\^ Describing 
A 1 Mahdf as the Seal of the Mohammedan saintship, Ibnul 
"Arab! also says, “he is born in our time. I have met him and 

seen the mark of the Seal which he had on him He is not 

the famous Expected Mahdi (al Mahdi al Munta:(ar\ for al 
Mahdi al M.unta:(ar a member of the ^ House of the Prophet’ 
and a real descendant (of the Prophet) while the Seal of the 
Saints is only a spiritual And in describing one of his 

visions at Mecca in the year a.h. 599 Ibnul ^Arabl says: 
“I saw in something like a dream as though the Ka"ba were 
built of gold and silver bricks The structure was complete 
but for two bricks which were missing; one gold and the 
other silver. I saw my soul stamping itself in the place of 
these two missing bricks, and I realised that I was their very 
essence {^ayn). The structure was then completed. I woke up 
and thanked God and said to myself ‘Among the followers 
of my kind (the saint-followers) I am like the Apostle of God 
(Mohammed) among the Prophets ’”,3 i.e. he is the Seal of 
the Saints. The structure in Ibnul ‘Arabf’s dream seems to 
stand for the spiritual hierarchy; the silver bricks for saints 
and the gold for prophets. By filling the gap of two bricks 
(a gold one and a silver one) he seems to hint at the fact 
that the Seal of the Saints is both a follower of the Prophet 
(which is symbolised by the silver brick — ^his external aspect) 
and a saint (which is symbolised by the gold brick — his in- 
ternal aspect). 

In addition to this, we find in Ibnul ‘Arabl’s writings other 
indications which prove beyond doubt that he means by the 
Seal of the Mohammedan saintship himself.^ 

* Ft 4 t 11, p. 64, i. 10 from foot. 

* FuL II, pp. S5-6. 

’ F 0 , 1, p. 416, 1. 10, cf. F»/. pp. 55-4. 

^ See, e.g., Fuf. p. 5 3, where he says that the name and the kunyah of the Seal 
are the same as those of the Prophet. 
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EPISTEMOLOGY— PSYCHOLOGY AND 
MYSTICISM OF IBNUL ‘ARABl 

§I 

EPISTEMOLOGY 

The three subjects which constitute the matter of this chapter 
sum up Ibnul ‘Arabi’s theosophy. It is only for the sake of 
convenience that they are discussed individually here; 
strictly speaking, they are three different aspects of one and 
the same subject. Ibnul ‘Arabl’s Mysticism is the practical 
end of his mystical philosophy; his Epistemology is the 
theory of how he gains knowledge in and through his 
mystical experience, and what the contents of such know- 
ledge are; and his Psychology is an analysis of his soul which 
undergoes such experience. 

In the preceding chapter (on the Logos) we explained in 
what sense Ibnul ‘Arabi’s system may be called a “Rational- 
istic Monism”. According to him, the whole structure of 
the universe is a rational and a living one.’ But some "parts 
of this structure are more conscious of their rationality than 
others; others possess it, but are not to any degree whatever 
aware of it. Man, above all other beings, Ibnul ‘Arab! main- 
tains, possesses this rationality in the highest degree, the 
Perfect Man actually so, and the rest of men only potentially. 
The human soul, as will be explained later, is essentially a 
rational being; but what makes Ibnul 'Arabi’s theory of 
knowledge fundamentally different from that of the philo- 
sophers, is that he does not identify the rational soul (or the 
“heart” as he sometimes calls it) with the intellect, as they do. 

* F«y. p. 295. 
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Ibnul "^Arabi distinguishes two different types of know- 
Icdge, (a) al ma'rifah which may be rendered '‘knowledge by 
acquaintance’^, and {b) al intellectual knowledge or dis- 
cursive reason.^ The former belongs exclusively to the soul, 
the latter to the intellect. The following questions then arise 
as to what is the nature of each of these two types of know- 
ledge: How is it to be obtained? and what is the relation be- 
tween the rational soul and the intellect, and between these 
and the universal soul? In answering these questions Ibnul 
'Arab! gives us an ingenious account of his theosophical 
doctrine. 


{d) The Different Kinds of Propositions {or Judgments) 

Not only does knowledge vary in kind, but the channels 
through which knowledge is obtained are different. Ibnul 
'Arabf gives a classification of propositions (or judgments 
expressed in propositions) based on this principle. He holds 
that normally all knowledge is acquired through six faculties, 
the five senses and the intellect, counting the intellect as a 
faculty. They are, he says, numerically different, but essen- 
tially one.® But there are, he adds, people who do not obey 
this normal law of things : they acquire all kinds of know- 
ledge through only one or other of the senses ; some acquire 
it through no sense or faculty whatever.^ He regards as 
abnormal the knowledge resulting from clairvoyance, tele- 
pathy, hypnotism, and, above all, the kind of knowledge he 
calls intuitive or esoteric. Broadly speaking, Ibnul 'Arabi 
divides all propositions or judgments into two main classes. 

* In his earlier books, e.g, Masvaqi^un-Nujtlm^ pp. 28-9, 32-3, Ibnul *Arab( 
calls mystical knowledge Ulm not mdnfah. Following Abu Talib al Makki and 
Tustari, he does not object to calling a mystic which term most §u£fs 
apply exclusively to God. Later on, he calls the mystic *Jrr/and applies the 
term even to God, thus distinguishing it from i.e. he uses Utm as 
equivalent to discursive reason or understanding and ma^rifah (gnosis) as 
divine science, knowledge of realities. Put, ir, p. 593. 

* Put t, p. 278. 

3 Put. I, p. 279. 
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(1) Necessary judgments, under which he includes : 

(i) All perceptual judgments (purely perceptual, 1 c. 
without the interference of the understanding). 

(ii) Some intellectual judgments by which he seems to 
mean the a priori self-evident propositions of Pure 
Mathematics and Formal Logic. 

(iii) All intuitive judgments (esoteric judgments).^ 

(2) Contingent judgments, under which he includes judg- 
ments based on the understanding and the senses together. 

By necessary judgments Ibnul "Arabi means judgments 
which are necessarily true. Contingent judgments may be 
true but their truth is not necessary. Perceptual judgments, 
he would say, may be regarded as false on the ground that 
they do not correspond to objective realities, but he still calls 
them necessarily true in the sense that they correspond to 
something. When a man asserts that he is seeing a pink rat, his 
judgment is true, on Ibnul ‘Arabics view, in the sense that 
the man must have seen something, i.e. that the man’s per- 
ception must have been conditioned by something objective. 
To call this ^'something” a pink rat is not the fault of the 
senses but that of the understanding. All illusions, like the 
phenomenon of the mirage, would be explained by Ibnul 
'Arabi in this way. Judgments which do not correspond to 
external realities and are not conditioned by any external ob- 
jects whatever are fabrications of imagination, and are there- 
fore necessarily false. Now if we imagine, Ibnul ‘'Arab! goes 
on to say, a mental power which would govern the intellect 
in the same way as the understanding governs the senses, it 
would be conceivable that such a power might err with 
regard to the intellect in the same way as the understanding 
errs with regard to the senses, i.e. that such a power would be 
likely to pronounce some of the self-evident propositions of 
the intellect to be false when they appear to the intellect to be 
necessarily true. Ibnul 'Arab! does not tell us whether there 

_ * The term intuition used in Bergson's sense would include all the three 
kinds of judgment explained above. 
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is such a power, but what he wishes to emphasise is the fact 
that necessary knowledge of the kinds mentioned above is 
true in itself and that it is due to the erring judgment of the 
understanding or some other mysterious ‘"judge” (hakim) 
that it is sometimes pronounced false. 


(b) Intuitive or Esoteric Knowledge 

Of the three kinds of necessary knowledge the third (i.e. 
intuitive knowledge) is the most important. It forms the 
kernel of Ibnul "Arabi’s mystical philosophy of knowledge. 
Like the rest of the mystics, he believes in the possibihty of 
a kind of knowledge most unlike that of discursive reason. 
It is the immediate perception, not of an external object this 
time, but of the Truth itself, i.e. knowledge of the realities of 
things as they are, as contiasted with the probable and merely 
conjectural knowledge of the intellect.^ It is very much 
similar to Spinoza’s third kind of knowledge (Scientia in- 
tuitiva) which, as Spinoza says, is a state in which the human 
consciousness is absorbed in the “Amor intellectualis Dei”.* 

The Sufis themselves were wise in calling this kind of 
knowledge ""taste” (dhawqf a term which denotes immediate 
experience, a state of inner perception rather than an act of 
cognition. Sometimes they call it the divine knowledge (^ilm 
ladunni) and knowledge of the mysteries (^ilm al asrdry and 

* IFut. I, pp. 38-9, C£ Hallaj who, long before Ibnul ‘Arab!, asserted that the 
human intellect is incapable of comprehending realities. “Thoughts are mere 
ideas of relations.” Sec Jan^asln, p. 16. True knowledge proceeds directly from 
the Universal Soul to the particular souls or, as Hallaj puts it, “from the Light to 
the light ”, Tao^asin^ p. 54. Italia) draws a distinction between knowledge of the 
“ real” and knowledge of the “phenomenal” which correspond to what he calls 
Length (ifil) and Breadth (*W). To know the “real” is to see for yourself: 
knowledge of the understanding is limited and mdiiect. See Tawasi% p. 75. 

* See A SUidy of ihe of Spinoc^a^ by Joachim, p. 181. 

5 See IruU r, p. 38, wheie Ibnul ‘Arab! divides knowledge into three kinds' 
knowledge of the intellect t^ilm al^’aqt ) — knowledge of states i^ilm al ahwdl) and 
knowledge of mysteries ^tlm al asrdr). Under divine knowledge or know- 
ledge of mysteries Ibnul ‘Arab! includes such things as instmetive knowledge 
and knowledge of tnammaie beings, since he believes that even inanimate 
beings Icnow God and glorify Him, See Fut i, p. 375 and FuL n, p. 403, 
and compare Fuf, nr, p. 341, 1 . 8 and p. 343, 1 . i, etc., etc. 
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knowledge of the Unseen i^tlm a! ghajby and “knowledge of 
the people who, in this world, possess the nature of the next 
world” (al fiasb’ah al ukhrawiyyah') like prophets and saints, 
etc.® We may, therefore, use the terms intuition or insight or 
immediate perception of the truth, or indeed any other term 
for this kind of knowledge, provided we distinguish it from 
other kinds, particularly reflective thinldng. 

(f) Characteristics of Intuitive or Esoteric Ktwwledge 
The following seem to be the most outstanding charac- 
teristics of esoteric knowledge as understood by Ibnul 
‘Arab!: 

(1) Esoteric knowledge is innate; that of the intellect is 
acquired. It belongs to the divine effulgence {al faj^ al ilahi) 
which illuminates the very being of all creatures. It mani- 
fests itself in Man under certain mystical conditions, e.g. 
perfect passivity of mind.3 It is not the outcome of any prac- 
tice or discipline; it lies dormant in the deepest recesses of 
the human heart. 

(2) It is beyond reason, and we should not invoke the 
authority of reason to test its validity. On the contrary, if 
reason and intuition should conflict, the former should always 
be sacrificed for the latter. If what prophets and saints tell us 
seems incompatible with our reason, we should take the word 
of the prophets and the saints for granted; reason is no judge 
of such truth. Reason may be right sometimes, but Ibnul 
‘Arab! holds that its rightness is accidental. Reason should 
not interfere with divine knowledge or attempt to interpret 
it.* 

(3) It mamfests itself in the form of light which floods 
every part of the heart of the Sfifi when he attains a certain 

' The unseen is of two kmds; the Absolute l.e. the divine 

Essence which is unknowable, and relative gbayb, knowledge of which is 
possible for some and impossible for others. See Fut. nr, t>. i6?. 

® Fus, p. 369. ^ ^ 

^ See Fuf. p. 371 where the mystic is advised to be so passive in his thinking 
that he teaches the state of inanimate things. 

■* F»/.ii,p. 394,1. 3. 
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degree of spiritual purification. Discipline is necessary only 
in so far as it helps to remove the ^Veils’’ which pertain to 
the animal soul, and which prevent the heart from reflecting 
its eternal knowledge and perfections. 

(4) Esoteric knowledge materialises itself only in certain 
men. You can no more acquire it than you can acquire saint- 
hood. According to Ibnul ‘Arabi everything is prede- 
termined. A saint IS born a saint and no one can become a 
saint or acquire esoteric knowledge. It all rests with the 
predestination of God:^ “There is none amongst us but has 
his appointed place.” ^ So all that is meant by kashf (revela- 
tion) according to Ibnul ‘Arab! is simply the unveiling of 
potential knowledge and the awakening of the divine con- 
sciousness which is slumbering in the heart of Man. When 
the veils are lifted up, the “eye of the heart” sees all things, 
eternal and temporal, actual and potential as they really are 
in their state of latency 

(5) Unhke speculative knowledge which, at most, yields 
probability, intuition yields certain knowledge.^ The former 
has for its object the shadow of the Real — ^the Phenomenal 
World — the latter Reality itself. The only way of obtaining 
such knowledge is by means of “immediate vision ”5 {shuhM) 
of realities. God’s knowledge is shuhud and so is the know- 
ledge of those whom He favours, 

(6) It is essentially identical with God’s knowledge,^ and 
though it appears to be of various kinds, it is essentially one. 
That it is essentially God’s knowledge is proved by the fact 
that no one attains it unless he has already attained the mystic 

* ** That which you were in your latency is what you are in your existence 
Vm. pp. 122-5. 

^ Qur. xxxvir, 164. Cf. p. 122. 

3 pp, 24y-6. F«j. pp. 336-7. 

5 The term immediate vision {sbtihM) is equivalent to Plotinus' Bka. 

^ The only difference being that God's knowledge is absolute and that of a 
mystic is limited. Fus. p. 378. Another way of expressing this difference is to 
say that the divine Consciousness is potential: it becomes actual in what Ibnul 
*Arabi calls the Perfect Man. Ibnul *Arabi says that this is what is meant by 
until we know". Qur. xlvii, 33. 
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“Station’^ wherein esoteric knowledge is revealed and 
wherein he realises his essential oneness with God, i.e. the 
state of fand'' in which God becomes (without any prior 
severance) the '"hearing"^ and “sight” and all the other 
faculties of the mystic.^ This is God's knowledge obtained 
in and through God. It is also our knowledge of Him 
through Him {ma^rifatuka hihi This point will be 

treated more fully in connection with Ibnul ‘Arabf's theory 
oifand\ As for its being essentially one kind, Ibnul ^Arabi 
holds that although it appears to come through different 
channels, it springs from one common source. The knowing 
substance which is the essence (hundjjah) of all human facul- 
ties is one and its knowledge is therefore one .3 Following 
the Ishraqis, he maintains that “Pure Light” (which is also 
Pure Being) is the source of all knowledge. The senses and 
all other human faculties are media through which this Light 
manifests itself. Light is the only apprehending {mudriM) 
“Principle” in all conscious beings, the only thing that is 
“visible” in itself and makes other things visible.^ 

(7) That esoteric knowledge is ineffable. It is like sense 
perceptions and feelings, i.e. it cannot be known except by 
immediate experience. You can no more explain the know- 
ledge revealed by a mystical experience to a person who has 
not gone through the experience, than you can explain what 
“red” means to a blind man. No one but a mystic can 
realise the full meaning of such knowledge, and the only way 
to describe it is to explain it, as mystics have always done, by 

' Fuf, p. 578. 

* Fup, II, p. 593, 1 . 25. Cf, Ftts p. 198. It IS also called knowledt^e of the 
mystery of Predestination” {sirrul Qadar). “There ate people”, Ibnul ‘Atabf 
says, “who know the mystety .of Predestination analytically. They know what 
is contained in the knowledge of God either by God's acquainting them with 
His knowledge, . .or by revealing to them their own dyan. Their knowledge 
of themselves is equivalent to God's knowledge of them because both know- 
ledges are derived firom the same source.” Fus. p. 47. 

3 Fus. p. 185, 

^ Here Ibnul ‘Arab! seems to be greatly influenced by the Ishraqls and their 
tei^olo^. &e m, p. 365. 1 . 23 and F«jf. 1, p. 37. 1. 18, and compate 
buhtawardl s Hikmaiu/ Isbreq, pp. 291-300, with Fat. in, p, 365 foil. 
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means of ambiguous and misleading metaphors. The vision 
is there Plotinus says, 'Tor him who will see it.” 

(8) That through it the mystic gains perfect knowledge of 
the nature of Reality. The unaided intellect asserts absolute 
transcendence of God. The mystic asserts both transcendence 
and immanence. He sees through the divine tajalli how the 
One permeates the Many, and knows in what sense the One 
is different from the Many. This, Ibnul 'Arab! believes, is the 
doctrine preached in all divine religions and sanctioned by 
awhdm (imagination).^ The transcendence which the mystic 
asserts of God is not the same as that of the philosophers. 
It is the absoluteness of the One which is revealed to the 
mystic in his "vision”. It is not based on inference or logical 
deduction. It is as Jami says : "like knowing Zayd personally 
— the other is like knowing him by name.”^ 

{d) Ihml ^ Arabics Mystical Knowledge 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to explain 
what Ibnul 'Arab! means by mystical or esoteric knowledge, 
and now the question arises as to whether his mystical 
knowledge is of the type just described. This point is no- 
where better explained than in the admirable account Ibnul 
'Arab! gives us of the two kinds of knowledge which the 
philosopher and the simple "believer” gain in the course 
of their spiritual ascension,3 Here, Ibnul 'Arab! describes 
imaginatively the progressive journey of the believer and the 
philosopher towards the Truth in a manner resembling that 
of the Moslem legend of the Mi'rdj. Armed with nothing but 

* p. 557. The reason why Ibnul ‘Arab! calls it the knowledge of 
emhim is that he beheves that it is the nature of wahm (the imagination) to 
assert immanetm and that of the intellect to assert transcendmee. The two are 
incompatible except in a mystical experience. The wahm of the mystic considers 
them as complementary rather than contradictory: “He who has no wahm or 
i^aydl has no true knowledge'% says Ibnul ‘Arabf. 

* A 1 GhaaiSlf and the scholastic theologians maintain that knowledge of 
God can be obtained through knowledge of the world. Ibnul *Arabi demes 
this on the ground explained above, 

3 'But, II, pp. 559-74. The theme of the which Ibnul ‘Arab! wrote 
much later than this part of the Fufdftdt^ was foreshadowed in this chapter. 
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unshakable faith (and curiously enough Ibnul ‘Arab! insists 
on faith in Islam !), the “believer ” (who is also a mystic) goes 
through the stages of the journey, gaining more and more 
conviction and learning infalhble truths, while his com- 
panion, the philosopher, is deeply plunged in scepticism and 
perplexity. In the end, the philosopher discards all his 
speculation as vamty and desires to follow the path of the 
mystic and to be converted to Islam. Every one of the 
celestial spheres marks a stage of their journey. At each stage, 
both the philosopher and the “believer” learn something, 
but while the philosopher receives his knowledge from the 
‘^spheres” themselves, the believer receives his from the spirits 
of the spheres. The former learns the phenomenal or the ap- 
parent, and the latter, the real. The spirits of the spheres arc 
prophets who pass on their esoteric doctrines to the behever. 
Ibnul ‘Arab! puts into the mouth of each of these prophets a 
part of his mystical system and makes him expound it in the 
usual pantheistic manner of Ibnul ‘Arab! himself. He makes 
Moses, e.g., explain his (Ibnul ‘Arabi’s) theory of universal 
religion and pantheism — ^Joseph, his theory of infinite and 
finite beauty, and the question of perfection of form; Adam, 
his theory of causality, the meaning of real and phenomenal 
causes, and the meaning of the spiritual and material “vice- 
gerency” {al kklafah), Jesus explains the meaning of life and 
spirituality and Idris the theory of the changeability of 
“states” and the immutability of substances and so on.* 

The “believer” {al taW) and the philosopher in this 
“journey” are pursuing one and the same end, i.e. the attain- 
ment of the Truth, but their ways are different and the results 
of their pursuits are different. The philosopher, for ins t anrc ^ 
can never hope to know more about causahty than what he 
observes or infers from observation of causal happenings in 

' The descxipdon of the seven sphetes and theit prophets and angels greatly 
resembles Jill’s description of them. Hete, as well as in many other parts of 
his philosophy, Jill shows the marked influence of Ibnul ‘AralW on him. 
Cf. Studies in IsUmie Mysticism, by Prof. R. A. Nicholson, pp. izi-j. 
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the external world. The believer^ on the other hand, “sees’’ 
for himself how the One Cause operates in all. Again, the 
philosopher cannot go beyond asserting absolute tran- 
scendence of God; the believer knows by dhawq both aspects 
of Reality, i.e. transcendence and immanence. In one of his 
mystical states, the believer (who is also a mystic) realises his 
essential oneness with the Real, a state in which the knower 
and the known become one. This is beyond the reach of the 
philosopher altogether. 

Having gone through the seven celestial spheres, the 
philosopher can go no further; the believer continues his 
spiritual ascension and enters other spheres (purely mystical) 
wherein he is taught eschatological and mystical subjects. 
Of these the philosopher remains totally ignorant. 

Thus Ibnul ^Arabi explains what he calls true knowledge 
of Reality and describes the way to attain it. What the philo- 
sopher knows by reason the mystic “sees” in his experience, 
but what does a mystic like Ibnul ^Arabi see? It is question- 
able whether we should call him a mystic pure and simple, 
or the knowledge he calls esoteric, purely mystical. Both his 
“believer” and “philosopher” discuss subjects which are 
common topics to all philosophers and theologians ; the only 
difference is, as Ibnul ^Arabi tells us, that the believer knows 
the real, being in immediate contact with it; the philosopher 
knows only the apparent and the phenomenal. The one 
fathoms the mystery of all the problems which, to the other, 
are always insoluble puzzles. But Ibnul "Arab! leaves us 
absolutely in the dark as to what this mystery is, or how the 
mystic comes to know the hidden Reality behind all phe- 
nomena. Instances can be multiplied to show the kind of 
subjects his believer (who takes Ibnul "Arabf s own part and 
expounds his theories) and philosopher discuss. The fol- 
lowing examples will suffice. 

(1) The theory of substance and attributes which is based 
on that of the Ash^arites. 

(2) Ibnul ‘'Arabics view of the continuity of Time in rela- 
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tion to his view on what he calls the “renovation of breaths ” 
{fajdidu’l anfds) and the “perpetual annihilation and recrea- 
tion of the forms of Reality” {al khalq aljadid). This agam is 
based on the Ash'arites’ doctrine of the renovation of acci- 
dents {tajdid al drad).^ 

(}) His quasi-emanatory system of the One, which is 
chiefly Neoplatomc. 

(4) His theory of the a‘jdn al thdhita (the intelligible arche- 
types of things), which is based on Plato’s theory of “Ideas 

(5) The question of the Necessary and the Contingent; the 
difference between “real” and “relative” being, and the 
metaphysical categories. 

(6) The problem of causality m relation to wiU. 

(7) The problem of determination and free will, and the 
question of punishment and reward and good and evil. 

(8) The place of Man in the cosmos — the meaning of 
LdMf and Nasdt. 

Such subjects were never before Ibnul ‘Arab! discussed by 
a Sufi in the way he discusses them. They belong to philo- 
sophy and theosophy rather than mysticism. The knowledge 
of his “behever” is far from being purely mystical. It is a 
jumble of undifferentiated elements derived from all sources 
and knit together in a most bewildermg manner by an extra- 
ordinary imagination. As we have already seen, they arc 
either Hellenistic or Islamic subjects (belonging to one or 
other of the Muslim Schools, hke the Ash‘axites, the Mu'tazil- 
ites, the Ishraqis and so on). Ibnul ‘Arabi also appropriates 
older mystical doctrines and works them into his own pan- 
theistic system. His manner of reasoning is definitely philo- 
sophical in spite of his strenuous effort to give his arguments 
a mystical flavour or to clothe them with a mystical garb. 

This should not be taken as an argument against Ibnul 
‘Arabf s originality as a thinker. It is only intended to show 
that he deserves the title of a philosopher rather than a 
mystic. His originality lies in two points. 

* See pp. 500-1, 
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(1) In filling up with extraordinarily minute details, which 
are undoubtedly his own, a philosophical frame the com- 
ponent elements of which he usually borrows from somebody 
else, 

(2) In the fact that he is to the highest degree a dreamer 
and a fantast. What gives his system a mystical appearance 
is that he takes up a philosophical or a theological doctrine, 
jand, with the aid of a remarkably productive imagination, 
mystifies it. He also uses mystical terms of the Sufis (con- 
verting their meamng so that they fit in with his general 
system). All this helps to create a mystical atmosphere in 
Ibnul ^Arabi’s writings, but a deeper current of thou^t runs 
all the way through beneath the surface. This is his Pan- 
theistic Philosophy. Ibnul ‘Arabi often deceives himself into 
the belief that he is a mystic and a saint. He believes all that 
he says about himself, and he is quite sincere about it, but 
there is no doubt that he is the victim of his own imagination. 
Mysticism is an experience not a system of philosophy; an 
emotional state not a well thought-out theory such as Ibnul 
*Arabf gives us. Where he seems to differ from thorough- 
going philosophers is in that he does not always put forth a 
philosophical argument in support of everything he says. In 
many cases, what seems to the philosopher to be a debatable 
point is regarded by Ibnul ‘Arabf as a self-evident proposi- 
tion, not in a mathematical or a logical sense, but in the sense 
that its validity is proved by dhawq. His whole system is 
based on a group of postulates of this kind. Instead of pre- 
senting us with a logical argument on every point of his 
philosophy, he sometimes gives us wildly imaginative ac- 
counts of them. He himself lays stress on the value and place 
of imagination as a means of attaining true knowledge, and 
this is very clearly shown in his own system. He saw things 
in his imagination which were as real to him, and even more 
real, than the concrete objects of the external world. Indeed, 
imagination for him was a higher plane of being” than the 
world of sense. It was a link between the material and the 
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Spiritual. A word or even a letter (in a word) or a point 
(diacritical point) was quite sufficient to arouse a whole 
mass of associations in his mind, and from this mass he 
filled up the philosophical frame referred to above. E.g., he 
says that he saw in a clear vision {shnhM') the external and 
the internal aspects of the divine Essence {al Hnwiyyah). He 
saw the humyyah in the shape ^ ^ as an illuminated figure 
placed on a red carpet sending up its light to four spheres 
(the Empedoclean Elements). This figure, he says, has a spirit 
(namely is its inward aspect) which has its seat in this carpet. 

The carpet is apparently the One Universal Essence (sub- 
stance) — the spiritual world; the four spheres to which this 
illuminated figure sends its light are apparently the tradi- 
tional four elements of the physical world (Fire, Air, Water 
and Earth), and so the whole problem immediately assumed 
in Ibnul ^Arabf^s mind something like the following figure : 

Phenomenal World 

divine Essence manifesting 
f in the form of “Dust” 
tit*) 

carpet (the unknowable 
Essence) 

It seems evident that what must have given rise to such an 
elaborate dream (which Ibnul ‘Arab! would call mystical 
knowledge) is an extraordinarily vivid visual image of the 
Arabic letter a which is sometimes written in the shape B 
and which is the first letter in the pronoun (He, i.e. 
Essence). The illustration he himself gives is the nearest 
approximation to the letter 8. That he should have associ- 
ated this visual image with the theory of the divine Essence 
and its manifestations in the Phenomenal World, is just the 
peculiaxity of his mind. This is the type of thing Ibnul ‘Arab! 
often says he saw by immediate vision {shuhM) and which 

* ¥ut. II, p. 591. 
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seems to be nothing but a subconscious imagination worldng 
through his mind all the time. Many more instances could be 
cited, but I shall be content to refer to another striking case 
of this kind.^ 


§11 

PSYCHOLOGY 

A. Mystical and Metaphysical Psychology and 
Ibnul "Arabi’s Theory of the Soul 
Like the rest of the Sufis, Ibnul ^Arabi metaphorically calls 
the human heart” the instrument through which esoteric 
knowledge js transmitted or the centre wherein it is revealed. 
It is not the heart itself, i.e. not the hollow and conic piece of 
flesh situated in the chest that is meant by this instrument; it 
is something else which, ‘‘though connected with it physi- 
cally and spiritually {sHratan wa mdna^ is different from it 
and other than it”.* The word “heart” is only a symbol for 
the rational aspect of Man — the Spirit.3 It is not identical 
with the “intellect” (as understood by the philosophers) 
which Ibnul ‘Arabi definitely regards as phenomenal and de- 
pendent on the body, but rather an inseparable “part” of the 
“Principle of Universal Reason”, which, though it functions 
through a body, is neither the body itself nor dependent for 
its existence on a body nor bound in any way by material 
limitations. 

This mysterious power has, Ibnul ‘Arabf says, a more 
mysterious faculty which he calls the “inward eye” (^ayn al 
basirah) which, like the physical eye, perceives things, but the 
object of its perception is Reality itself. Like Plotinus, Ibnul 

* But ri, p. 767, about what Ibnul ‘Arabf calls the mystic state of tansiib al 
law^id (Absolute transcendence), i.e. transcendence that belongs to the divme 
unity per se. The divine unity assumes in his mind the shape of a doorless 
archaeological structure (see Sect, on Logos). ^ , 

^ See Mdbiyyatu^l Qulb^ by Ibnul ‘Arabf. MS. Loth Cat, ^55^ fol. 26, 
part II. 

3 Ibnul ‘Arabf identifies the heart with what in the Qur'an is called “the 
tranquil ^ul" {al mfs al mufma^ttmah). 
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‘Arab! believes that the “eye” of the soul alone can see that 
which is beyond thought “when it is closed to all other 
sights”.^ 

The things that blind this “inward eye” are the evil 
thoughts harboured by the animal soul, and all that pertains 
to the material world. Once freed from such “veils”, the 
heart of the mystic begins to comprehend the Real and com- 
municate directly with the rational Principle of the Universe. 

{a) The Elation between Particular Intelligences 
and Universal 'Keason 

The heart of the mystic is the same as the “particular in- 
telligence” of the philosophers, a term which Ibnul "Arabi 
sometimes uses to mean the “rational soul” and not the in- 
tellect. A particular intelligence, on Ibnul ^Arabi's view, is 
a mode, or as he puts it, a “particularisation” of the Uni- 
versal Reason.^ It is essentially identical with the Universal 
Soul but conceptionally different from it. The relation be- 
tween the two is the same as that between a universal and its 
particulars, or a continuant and its occurrents — rather the 
latter than the former. Ibnul "'Arab! agrees with the main 
thesis of Plotinus’ Fourth Ennead^ without reproducing 
Plotinus’ argument, that particular souls are modes of All- 
Soul or Universal Reason, but not in the sense that they are 
“parts” of a whole. As Plotinus himself remarks, it is 
absurd to speak of parts of a soul, since parts have significance 
only in relation to magnitudes, and souls have no magnitude. 
What multiplies the one soul is the same as that which multi- 
plies the One Essence, i.e. subjective relations (nisab); other- 
^wise, souls are not divisible.3 The particular souls are no 
more “parts” of the Universal Soul than mental states arc 
“parts ” of a mind. Ibnul ^Arabi uses a similar analogy when 

* Whittaker’s Neo-Ptalomsfs^ p. 103. Cf. Ful, nr, p. 263, L 17. 

* Plotinus’ No^s and Ibnul ‘Arabl’s First Intellect (a/ at amtfal), or 
Universal Mind {at ‘Aqtal kulii), or the Reahty of Mohammed {itl JJaqiqah at 
Muhommadiyyab), and so on. 
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he calls particular intelligences “powers of the Universal 
SonV\^ 

The Universal Soul is always conscious of itself as a whole, 
which implies that it is essentially conscious of its “parts” 
(for the lack of a better term), but the “parts”, qua parts, are 
never conscious of the whole. They are conscious of them- 
selves individually. 

Now, perhaps, we are in a position to understand what 
Ibnul "Arab! means by mystical union with God, and what he 
means by the mystical journey towards God, and finally what 
he means by the “removal of veils”, etc., etc. To start with, 
the term “union” must always be taken, on Ibnul ^ Arabics 
view, in a metaphorical sense. How can there be a real union 
in a mystical experience when all particular souls are already 
united with the Universal Soul, which on Ibnul ‘Arabfs 
view, is God Himself? (God = the Rational Principle of the 
Cosmos.) The so-called “union”, therefore, is but a state of 
“ waking up ” for the particular soul and the realisation of the 
already existing union between itself and All-Soul, rather 
than an amalgamation of two different souls. According to 
Ibnul ^Arabf the final achievement of the mystic and the 
ultimate goal of his endeavours is not to become one with God, 
for he already is, but to realise the meaning of such oneness. 

At least two important consequences follow from this 
theory: 

(i) That there is no real becoming at all: man never be- 
comes God nor God man. The And I Haqq of Hallaj is literally 
true on Ibnul ‘Arabics view. 

(ii) That the so-called esoteric knowledge of the Suffs 
springs directly from the individual soul itself. It is not re- 
vealed or inspired in any real sense. All such terms as trans- 
mission or communication of knowledge must be understood 
metaphorically. But the symbolic language, which Ibnul 
^Arabf uses on this subject, is here, as it is everywhere else, 

* ** Risakh on the Meaning of the Spirit and the Soul ’ by Ibnul ‘Arab! publ. 
by Palacios in the A^s of the x^th Oriental Congress, nr, p. 154. Algiers 1905. 
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a great source of danger. If taken litcrall)-, it would suggest 
a duality of a revealer and a revealed to, a given and a re- 
ceiver of knowledge and so on. Ibnul ‘Arab! describes the 
First Intellect (a term which he uses as equivalent to the 
Universal Soul) in such a way, and attributes to it such 
characteristics, that it appears to be fundamentally different 
from particular mtelligences.' But we know that according 
to him the Universal Soul differs from particular souls only 
in the sense in which a whole differs from its “parts”, hie 
also speaks of the Spirit {al R/aJ), meaning Gabriel as identical 
with Universal Soul, as the only revealer of esoteric know- 
ledge {al mulqi) and brings numerous passages from the 
Qur’an to bear on this point.* What he really means, as he 
himself admits,^ is that it is the VJth in its particular “modes'’ 
that is the sole revealer: that revelation is the announcement 
of the soul (the particular soul) itself. Ibnul 'Arabl’s theory 
IS a form of personal idealism. The mystic is said to “receive ” 
knowledge in all the hadras, but the “giver” of such know- 
ledge is the “self” which appears in different “forms” 
according to the nature of each hadra. He implicitly denies 
that Gabriel inspired the Prophet Mohammed with the 
Qur’an. It was not Gabriel who appeared to Mohammed in 
the form of Dihya al Kalbl, Ibnul ‘Arab! says, but a mere 
creation of the active imagination of the Prophet. In other 
words it was his own “self” appearing to him in that par- 
ticular form.4 It is true that sometimes Ibnul ‘Arab! exag- 
gerates the difference between the unity (of the One Essence 
or One Soul) and the apparent multiplicity, and so, forgetting 
that it is only a peculiarity of the language he uses and a 
peculiarity of his own thought, we might be led to believe 

' See, e.g.. his book MSbiyyaiu’l Qalb, fol. jo, part ir. 

* See Fut. ii, p. 750. 

’ F«f. pp. 6J-4: "If any mystic sees a ‘form’ (of a person) imparting to 
him knowledge which was not with him. . .that person is his ‘aj/n (self) which 
has appeared in that form. Thus it is from the tree of himself the fruit of 
bis plating is gathered.’* 

* Fut. II, p. 429, 1. 11 from foot. 
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that he is a dualist. But there can be no doubt that he, like 
Plotinus whom he follows very closely here, believes in the 
essential umty of rational souls with the Universal Soulj 
The heart of the Sufi, or the rational soul, thus conceived 
is the “eye”, so to speak, whereby God sees Himself, and 
the instrument whereby He knows Himself m the forms of 
His manifestations, not in His Absoluteness, for knowledge 
of Him as the Absolute belongs exclusively to Him. To say 
that Man (the Perfect Man) is the focus of the divine Con- 
sciousness of God or that God is the focus and the essence 
of the consciousness of Man is, on such a theory, to express 
two aspects of one and the same fact. 

(b) The Changeability of the Heart of the Mystic 

By this Ibnul ^Arabl means that Reality, which is for ever 
manifesting itself in an infinity of forms and in all “planes” 
of existence, is reflected, as if in a mirror, in the heart of the 
true Gnostic who follows Reality everywhere and recognises 
It in everything. Every “state” or change in the one eternal 
substance corresponds to a state of or a change in the heart 
of the Gnostic. This is what Ibnul ‘Arabi means by saying 
that God is “contained” in the heart of the Gnostic. It con- 
tains Him in two ways: 

(i) It reflects all the divine perfections which are separ- 
ately manifested in the Macrocosm but collectively manifested 
in the Microcosm (Man). 

(ii) It also contains God in the sense that it contains the 
divine (the essential or spiritual) aspect of Man, the only 
aspect in virtue of which Man may be called God, But Ibnul 
^Arabf lays more stress on the former of these two® senses, 
saying that this is the true meaning of the Prophetic Tradi- 
tion “whoso knows himself knows his Lord ”.3 

> Cf. Plotinus* Bnmads, translated by Macketma, in, pp. i5-i4- 
* See FuL i, p, aSi, Ibnul ‘Arab! quotes the Traditions: “Neither My earth 
nor My heaven contains Me, but I am contained by the heart of My servant 
who is a believer.** ^ 

3 Cf. F/Af. p. ziol 
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(i) Ibnul ‘Arabics Theory of the Nature of the Soul 

Ibnul ‘Atabf was by no means the first Sufi to present us with 
a theory of the human soul. Hallaj, as we have already seen 
in connection with the subject of Ldhut and Nasut, > was the 
first Sufi to regard the soul as a component part of the dual 
nature of Man. It was much later, as Massignon remarks, 
that the Hallajian soul was identified with the “rational soul” 
of the philosophers (i.e. when the Afoslem thinkers had 
assimilated into their philosophy Neoplatonism and other 
Greek systems), and finally appeared in a classical form in 
the works of such men as Ibnul ‘Arabi and Ghazalf.* 

Following, in outline, the philosophy of the Peripatetics, 
Ibnul ‘Arab! recognises three ^stinct elements in Man, which 
he calls body, soul, and spirit.3 Like Aristotle, he speaks of 
three souls, or rather three aspects of one soul : the vegetative, 
the animal and the rational souls. But he differs from 
Aristotle inasmuch as he does not identify the rational soul 
with the intellect (the “organ” of discursive reason). He 
defines body as a material form which has extension in space 
and duration in time and which is perishable and changeable. 
It is a particular “mode” of “Universal Body” (al jism al 
kulli) or a particular “mode” of the Attribute of Intension 
as Spinoza would put it. Soul, on the other hand, is defined 
by him as the vital principle — the animal-life in the human 
organism. It is a particular “mode” of Universal Soul (al 
nafs al kuUijyah). And lastly, he defines “spirit” as the 
rational principle, the sole purpose of which is to seek true 
knowledge. It is a “mode” of universal Reason {al “aql al 
kulli) or a particular “mode” of the Attribute of Thought as 
Spinoza calls it. 

When Ibnul ‘Arabi uses the term “soul” unqualified, he 
usually means by it the rational soul; otherwise, he puts in 

» See pp. I36“7, whcfc ^iallaj speaks of two ** spirits^’* 

* See Al Madn^n as-Saghir^ by GhaizaH, pp. 5-8, Ghaaalf does not believe 
in the eternity of the soul as Ibnul ‘Arabi does. 

3 See Vus, p» ^2 z. Cf in, pp. 313-14. 
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the adjectives ^"vegetative’’ or "^animal” or ""rational”. 
According to him the chief function of the vegetative soul 
is to seek food and assimilate it into the organism. It has 
four ""powers”: (a) attraction {jadhb\ Q?) retention 
(c) digestion (hadm\ and {d) expulsion (daf‘)^ The animal 
soul is regarded by Ibnul "Arab! as a subtle vapour which has 
its seat in the heart (the physical heart). It is material and it 
is to be found in all animals including Man. As for the 
rational soul, he believes it to be a pure spirit. It is essen- 
tially ""cognisant” and is born pure and free from all sin. 
The so-called sin results from the conflict which arises be- 
tween the rational and the animal souls during the association 
of the rational soul with the human body.® The rational soul 
is indestructible, eternal and everlasting. Although Ibnul 
"Arabi believes in the immateriality and indestructibility of 
the soul, he does not, like Ibn Rushd, e.g., assert its im- 
personal immortality, although his general system as a form 
of Idealistic Pantheism implies it. ""After death”, he says, 
"" God fashions for the soul a ‘vehicle’ {markah) of the same 
nature as that of the world to which the soul will be trans- 
ferred.”3 But this, if Ibnul "Arabi is to be consistent at all, 
must be taken metaphorically. The markah is simply another 
word for the state which the soul will occupy on its return 
to the Universal Soul, i.e. a state in which it will be either 
absolutely or only partly free from material limitations and 
associations. 

{d) The Kelation between the Three Souls 
Arc the three souls, the vegetative, the animal and the 
rational, ultimately one soul or are they different on Ibnul 
"Arabics view? He definitely asserts that the vegetative and 
the animal souls are the body itself. They function through 

* Sec VuL HI, pp. 313-15. C£ Eptsiks of the Sincere Brethren'^ iii, p. 12. 
Ibnul ‘Arab! seems to have botiowed a great deal from the Sincere Brethren 
particularly on matters concerning the nature of soul.^ They add three 
more powers” to the vegetative soul, i.e, nutrition {^idbd\ formation 
(tatwir) and growth (namdf 

» Fut. in, pp. 347"*S« ® 327 - 
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It, and depend for their very existence upon it, but the rela- 
tion between the spirit and the body is by no means clear. 
As soon as we begin to consider this point in relation to 
Ibnul ‘Arabl’s much wider theory of the nature of Reality as 
a whole, peculiar difficulties arise — difficulties which do not 
seem to have troubled Ibnul ‘Arab! himself. On the face of 
it, he seems, in spite of his strong monistic tendencies, to be 
a dualist as regards spirit and body. The rational soul, he 
says, is identical with neither the mtellect nor the body, 
although intellect is one of its subordinate “pow'ers” and 
although, during its association with the body, it functions 
through it. It is absolutely independent of the body; can 
actually exist apart from it, as it did before “ joinmg” it and 
as it will do after parting with it. Ibnul ‘Arab! seems to reject 
wholesale the materialistic view about the “ spirit ”, and holds 
with the philosophers that it is a simple * substance different 
from the dark and complex mateiial substance which we call 
body, which is subject to death and change. “1 do not mean 
by the spirit”, he says, “the food-seeking instinct which 
resides in the liver, or that human power which responds to 
anger and passion, or the life-generating power lodged in the 
heart, a power usually called the animal soul, which manifests 

itself in sensations and movements and passions, etc , but 

I mean that perfect and simple substance which is living and 
active, the substance whose sole activities are remembering, 
retaining ideas, comprehending, discriminating and re- 
flecting [yet he does not wish to identify it with the intellect!]. 
It is capable of receiving all kinds of knowledge and never 
becomes weary of receiving abstract ideas. This substance is 
the ‘chief’ of all the (three) souls and the prince {amir) of all 
the powers which serve it and obey its commands.”® But he 
goes on to say: “it is neither a body nor an accident {‘ara4) 
but a substance belonging to the ‘world of command’ {‘Siam 

* It IS fotmal simplicity rather than material. As Plotinus puts it: **it is All 

in All and AU in eveiy part,*’ rv, 2, i. Cf. F^/. ir, pp, 912-15 for a full 

description of the rational soul and its simplicity, 

* BasMlahy publ. by Palacios, op, at, p, 155, 
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al amr\ i.e. the spiritual world) and the divine command is 
ncithct a body nor an accident, but a power like the First 
Intellect and the Universal Soul and other Pure Spirits {al 
mufdnqdf).^ It is the reality signified by the word 

The minimum one is entitled to infer from these passages 
is that, at least, Ibnul ‘'Arabf, hke Spinoza, is a dualist in re- 
gard to differentiating attributes^ i.e. that he believes that there 
arc two aspects in Man’s nature, animality and rationality, or 
as he would say, human and divine. Ultimately these two 
aspects or natures are one on Ibnul ^Arabf’s theory. Spinoza 
regards them as fundamentally different and so does Hallaj, 
whose theory Ibnul "Arab! seems to have developed. The 
difference between Hallaj and Spinoza is that the former be- 
lieves in two elements in the nature of Man, the latter in two 
fundamentally different attributes. 

Taking into consideration Ibnul ‘Arabl’s whole meta- 
physical system as a monistic philosophy of the most rigid 
character, we must regard what seems in his theory of the 
soul to be a duality of body and spirit, as ultimately sub- 
jective. To admit a real duality of physical and spiritual sub- 
stances which are absolutely and entirely independent of one 
another, would be a fatal blow to Ibnul ‘Arabl’s whole 
system. We must, therefore, be content to regard him as a 
dualist in respect of differentiating attributes. Body and spirit 
on such a view would be nothing more than what Ibnul 
^Arabi himself calls the outward and the inward aspects of 
one and the same reality. Death is no destruction, but a 
dissolution of parts” of the so-called material form. What 
Ibnul ^AraW is really eager to point out is not that body and 


» l^salah^ pubL by Palacios, op, at, p. 154. 

* Ibid, p. 152. Ibnul *Arabi gives as a proof of the rational soul's inde- 
pendence of the body the fact that in sleep, and under other similar con- 
ditions, the soul gains knowledge of the unseen world and continues its other 
activities. Cf. thtd, pp. 157-8. In his book entitled Mdhyyatu^l Qalh^ op, at, 
£ol 59, part I, he also speaks of the spirit as an “emergent" substance (jMar 
*arid) a phrase which, if taken literally, would express what in modem psycho- 
logical theories is called “epiphenomenalism", but Ibnul *ArabI uses the 
phrase mttaphorimlly. 
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Spirit are ultimately two different entities or existcnts or sub- 
stances, but rather that we should not regard spirit as identical 
with that physical “frame” which is called body and which 
IS understood by the physiologists to be changeable and 
perishable. In other words, he is warmng us against gross 
materialism. All “frames” (or forms) are regarded by him 
as mere nothing — ^passmg shadows — with a reality behind 
them which constitutes their very being. The human body 
is no exception to the rule. All the so-called three souls and 
the body are ultimately one. But since it is always the case 
with Ibnul ‘Arabi that the occult is more perfect and more 
venerable than the manifest, the rational soul in this case, 
being the hidden aspect of Man, occupies this honourable 
position in his theory. It is the “part” of Man to which God 
addresses Himself, and the one that is expected to fulfil moral 
obligations. 


B. Empirical Psychology 

Essentially, Ibnul ‘Arabi believes, the apprehending reality 
is one. This he calls the “Light” (Al Nur) without which 
nothing can apprehend or be apprehended.* In man this 
Light takes the form of the rational soul which we have 
already eaplained. Ibnul ‘Arab! insists on the umty of this 
principle (Light) not only in its cosmic functions as the sole 
operating “Mind” in all spheres of intellection, but even in 
every individual being wherein it abides.® Man, above all 
other beings, possesses this unity in the highest degree. He 
hears, feels, tastes; he thinks, memorises, imagines, and above 
all “receives” knowledge of the unseen world, etc., etc., by 
means of senses and faculties which people call by different 
names, but which according to Ibnul ‘Arabi are essentially one, 
i.e. this Light. “If you apprehend sound, you call the ap- 
prehending Light ‘hearing ’, and if you perceive by sight, you 
call It ‘seeing’, and so on to the end of the senses and facul- 

' Fut. ut, p. } 6 s 

’ Cf. Plotinus’ Efm. rv, 4, 1: Macfcenna, nr, pp. 47-8. 
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ties/’ I In short, light according to Ibnul ‘'Arab! is everything 
through which apprehension takes place. Not only that, but 
everything that is apprehended must have a special relation to 
the apprehending Light which is God. To put it in other 
words, God is all that apprehends and all that i s appr ehended. 
If a thing cannot be apprehended by a mind of some sort 
(not necessarily by a human mind) it cannot be a reality at all. 
On this remarkable theory, Ibnul ‘Arab! manages to base, 
witli no inconsistency, both his empirical and mystical 
psychology, normal and abnormal. The very Light which 
apprehends colours and sounds and conceives ideas and 
forms images, etc , is the same as that which directly and 
immediately perceives Reality itself. 

Ibnul "Arab! himself probably would not have explained 
this point With such propriety. He would still maintam that 
there is a difference between the intellect {aVaqT) and the 
rational soul {al rub) and between reflective thinldng and 
immediate intuition. But the difference cannot possibly be 
regarded as ultimate. If there is a difference at all, it must be 
in the different ways in which this Light manifests itself. 
While the apprehending Light is perfectly free in mystical 
intuition, it is comparatively limited in reflective thinking, 
and more tied down still by the limitations of the senses in 
sense perception.* 


{d) Perception 

Perception is understood by Ibnul "Arab! to take the fol- 
lowing course. The senses perceive through the agency of 
the apprehending light which forms their very essence and 
the essence of the objects perceived. The impressions gathered 
by the senses from the external world go immediately to the 

* C£, Plotinus^ principle that “different parts of the animated body par- 
ticipate in soul’s powers”, Nio-Plaionists^ by Whittaker, p. 47. 

* ibnul *Arabl expresses precisely the same theory in hds Mahiyyatu^l 
Q&lb {op. nV. fol. 56, part i), using the term “heart” in place of Light. His 
theory of Light as the all-apprehending substance seems to be greatly in- 
ffucnced by Ishraqf thought. 
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heart, which refers them to the intellect. The intellect (which 
has Its seat in the brain) identifies these impressions as sense- 
perceptions and sends them to the imagination, which sends 
them to the understanding {mtfakMra), whose duty it is to 
analyse and discriminate such perceptions. Wlien the process 
of assimilation and discrimination has taken place, some of 
these perceptions which prove to be interesting to the mind 
are retained by the memory, the nearest of all faculties to the 
heart. I All the way through, the heart® (the Light) is oper- 
ating in spite of the different channels through which its 
energy runs. 

Ibnul ‘Arabi adds that the distinguishing factor between 
the heart as the rational principle in Man, and the faculties, 
qud faculties, is rationality {nutq)y which belongs to the heart 
per se. It is from the energy of the heart that senses and all 
mental faculties derive their “rational” activities, and the 
“heart” can very weU dispense with them as we have said 
before. 

He goes even a step farther when he says that perceptual 
situations (kajfijjdt mahsSsd) can be apprehended by the heart 
even in the absence of perceptible objects. It “sees” them 
in itself as copies of the eternal Ideas of the Soul.s This 
brings us to the next point. 

(^) Conceptual knowledge (al Him al tasamtiri) 

Being a “realist”, Ibnul ‘Arab!, like Plato, starts with the 
assumption that concepts (Plato’s universal ideal limits) are 
imate ideas in the soul, i.e. they are not generalisations from 
particular instances. But the phrase “the soul is essentially 
a knowing substance” needs some explanation. Does Ibnul 
‘Arab! mean that the soul is already born with these innate 
ideas, or, as the Sincere Brethren understand it, that ideas are 

* This IS the account given by Ibnul ‘Arabf in the AlahiyyatuU Qalb, op. 
at. foil. 5 j, 56, which seems to be a literal version of the account given on the 
same subject by the Sinceie Brethten. See Epistle lx. 

* “Heart” does not here refer to the physical organ. 

3 See Mdhtyyatu^l Qalb^ op. cii. foL 36. 
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only a potentiality m the soul, i.e. that the soul is always ready 
to grasp the meaning of these universal ideas when, and only 
when, It is presented with particular instances of them in the 
external world? Ibnul ^Arabi seems to be more inchned to 
the former alternative. He speaks of the soul’s forgetting its 
eternal knowledge during its temporary association with the 
body. The so-called knowledge is knowledge re- 

men/beredhy the sguL Some souls, like those of prophets and 
saints, never forget their knowledge and never experience 
that sickness {marad) which befalls other souls. ^ His view is 
somewhat similar to that of Ibn Rushd who believes in the 
universality of general ideas. Both thinkers hold that these 
universal ideas are a common property of every human soul, 
but while Ibnul ‘Arab! maintains that they are innate in the 
human soul, Ibn Rushd believes that the human mtellect per- 
ceives the general ideas only when it enters into relation with 
the active Intellect, in which all ideas abide. In this sense Ibn 
Rushd regards the human intellect as potentially knowing. In 
itself It is passive^ but it becomes active through its contact 
with the active Intellect. 

What is meant by conceptual thinking, therefore, ac- 
cording to Ibnul ‘Arab!, is relating these already existing con- 
cepts to each other. Even ^"'relation” itself in its universality 
is one of these concepts. Ibnul ^Arabi reduces all conceptual 
knowledge — all knowledge of the external world — ^to a 
simple relation between the already knowing soul (or its 
concepts) and objects of the external world on the one hand, 
and to a process of relating these concepts themselves, on the 
other. For example, to formulate the proposition '^a body is 
standing’’ is to relate in mind the notion of body” with that 
of "‘standing”, both of which are unchangeable ideas. The 
telation between them, taken in its universality, is also an 
unchangeable concept. Even the particular relation (al 
nisbah al shaMjslyyah\ i.e. that this body is standing now^ is 

* S<^ Vtit. ir, pp. 9x2-13. Cf, BJsalah^ publ. by Palacios, op. ctL p. 16 1. 
Ibnul ‘Arab! expresses the same idea using IshrSqf terms. Vut. ii, p. 360. 
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unchangeable, in the sense that it (itself) cannot be asserted 
of any other body to which it does not belong.' If we say 
that the particular relation does change, since the standing 
body might move the next moment, Ibnul ‘Arab! would 
answer that the body has entered into another relation 
altogether, and the previous relation has not changed. There 
are, therefore, four elements in all conceptual thinking: 

(i) Abstract relation {tit shah mutlaqd). 

(u) The object to which a relation is made {al manstth 
ilaybi). 

(iii) The attribute related {al tmbah). 

(iv) The particular relation {al nisbab al shakhsiyyah). 

The greatest hindrance to clear conceptual thinking, Ibnul 
‘Arab! says, is the understanding, because it is always ac- 
companied by images which tend to limit the universality of 
the universal concepts we have just explained.* 

{c) What Ibnul ‘Arabl means by Desire {shahmah') 
and Will {iradah) 

Ibnul ‘Arab! draws a distinction between “ desire ” and “ will ” 
by defining the former as the mere striving towards the 
gratification of some natural appetite or other. This striving 
is usually determined by the nature of its object. Will, on the 
other hand, for him, means a divine and a spiritual power 
whose object is never an existing one (i.e. a concrete object 
in the external world). Craving for food would be called a 
desire by Ibnd ‘Arab!, but the longing of the soul to under- 
stand perfection, beauty, or harmony or to have a vision of 
God, etc. is an act of will. He intellectualises “will” to such 
an extent that a truly volition^ state _must be absolutely free 
f rom all pleasurable and displeasin g feclin^’‘'^d"eas. To 
feel an inclination towards the contempation“of beauty or 
perfection, or to long for a vision of God, being, at the same 
time moved by a pleasurable idea or feeling about a possible 

' See Put. I, p. 53, > See Fuf. n, p. 39, 1 . i8. 
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happiness which might ensue from such contemplation or 
vision^ IS no will at all, but a desire for an object. Will does not 
concern itself with concrete objects, neither does desire with 
absttact ideas. ^ 

This interesting theory of will has an important bearing on 
what the Sufis call the mystic yearmng or longing for their 
Beloved (God). Ibnul Farid and Ibnul ‘Arab! have talked 
about Absolute Beauty and Absolute Perfection as being the 
object (not in a concrete sense) of their love and contempla- 
tion, bu t no on e except a mystic can fully understand what 
love in abstraction or contemplation of the Absolute means. 

It is very doubtful whether in normal mental life we ever 
have volitional states which are not conditioned by an idea or 
a feeling or even an image, or which are absolutely void of any 
concomitant pleasure or pain, A vacant state of volition with 
no object (particular object) and nojnotive whatever is only 
possible for mystics, 

Ibnul ‘Arab! concludes by saying that it is possible to have 
spiritual objects of desire and to experience, when such de- 
sires arc fullilled, a form of pleasure very much similar in its 
nature to tliat experienced on the gratification of material 
desires." But such a state, he adds, is experienced by few. 

id) The Meaning and Place of Imagination (kbaydl) in 
Ibnul ^ArabPs Psychology and his Theory of Dreams 

Unfortunately the term khaydl is used very vaguely by Ibnul 
*Arabl to mean any intermediary between two stages. He 
calls the Blindness ” {al \AmdT) kbaydl'^ because it is an inter- 
mediate stage between the absolute Essence and the Pheno- 
menal World. Mental images are khaydl because they are 
an intermediate stage between the spiritual and the visible 
world. Dreams arc khaydl because they are a stage between 
the real and the phenomenal life. Mirror-images are khaydl 

* Vttl. n* p, 3:54- 

« This $tronKJy suggests the origin of what the tmanimously call 
(taste) in mystical expexiervx. 

3 ruL n, p, 410, 
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because they ate a species of their own: tliey arc neither con- 
crete objects nor abstract ideas. Gabriel, whom the Prophet 
is said to have seen in the form of Dihyah, is fdiajul and so on. 
The use of the term in this wide sense makes it exceedingly 
difficult to know what Ibnul ‘Arab! really means by khayal. Is 
it possible to say that aU these kinds of khayal arc objects of 
the faculty we call imagination? Is it the same faculty that 
forms mental images, of horses and men, say, and projects (in 
the external world) images such as that which seemed to 
Mohammed like “Dihyah”, and fabricates mirror-images? 
Ibnul ‘Arabi does not say so, but we can only conclude that 
this is what he means. Another very loose sense in which he 
uses the term khayal is that he seems to mean by it anything 
that serves as a symbol for a hidden meaning or reality. The 
universe is khayal in this sense. Dreams (at least some dreams) 
are khayal, for both the universe and (some) dreams arc 
symbols of hidden reahties. 

We must, therefore, be on our guard in understanding 
what Ibnul ‘Arab! says about khayal, and we must also dis- 
tinguish between at least two different kinds of it: 

(i) The psychological kind, i.c. mental images which are 
only seen in and have no existence apart from a mind. Under 
this category we may class dreams, illusions and ordinary 
normal images of waldng life. 

(a) What we might call the metaphysical kind, which Ibnul 
‘Arabi has no reason to call khayal. 

With the second we shall not concern ourselves here. The 
first is divided by Ibnul ‘Arab! into two kinds : separable 
(jnmfasil), which is seen in the plane of the imagination 
Qiadratu I khcyal) as having an external corporeality, like the 
form of Gabriel seen by Mohammed, and the serpent which 
was seen in place of Moses’ staff.* For Ibnul ‘Arabi this is a 
different type of imagination from optic illusions (understood 
in a strict psychological sense);® (b) inseparable {nmttasil'), by 

* II, p. 41 1. 

> Although I cannot see any diffetence between them. 
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which Ibnul ^Arabi seems to mean ordinary mental images. 
This he divides into two more sub-classes : {h') images which 
are consciously recalled to the mind by the process of 
takJjoyjJil^ and (b*') images which come to the mind of their 
own accord under certain conditions, e.g. in dreams. 

The peculiarity of Ibnul "Arabics theory of khajdl is that 
It is not purely psychological. Khajdldt are not only mind- 
dependent products which have no being in themselves as a 
psychologist would say. There is a dej&nite place allotted to 
them in Ibnul ^Arabi’s (and even Ghazali’s) theory of being. 
Some khajdldt^ e.g. the separable ones, belong, he says, to the 
'^essential Presence” {al hadrah al dhdtijjah) and are always 
ready to receive ‘‘meanings” {ma^dni) and “spirits” {arwdh\ 
w’-hatcver this may mean.^ They are forms in which Reality 
reveals itself to the human mind, and Ibnul ‘Arab! even re- 
gards them as higher forms than those of the sensible world. 

{e) Ibnul ^ Arabics Theory of Dreams 

It would be desirable to recall what has been said about the 
inward “ eye ” of the heart al basirah)^ for it is, according 

to Ibnul ‘Arab!, the only k ey to the spiritual wo rld in M an^s 
possession. Revelations and inspirations, which we have 
hitherto explained as springing directly from the heart, are 
sometimes, Ibnul ‘Arabi says, given to the mystic or the 
prophet in the form of a dream. This is the veridical dream 
{al rufd al sddiqa) but there are other dreams which belong 
to a different class altogether. 

Ibnul ‘Arabi holds that the faculty of imagination is always 
active whether in waking life or in sleep. During waking 
hours this faculty is too distracted by sense impressions to do 
its work properly, but in sleep, when the senses and other 
faculties are in a state of rest, the imagination fully awakes. 
Sometimes k acts on images connected with ordinary inci- 
dents of the everyday life of the individual and presents them 
to the “inward eye” of the heart, which reflects them and 
^ Fut II, p. 411* 
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magnifies them like a mirror. In tliis way ordinary dreams 
are caused. They are just associations of ideas and images 
connecting themselves with some objects of desire. 

But sometimes the “Guarded Table” (by which Ibnul 
‘Arabi means the Universal Soul) reveals itself, with all it con- 
tains of archetypal ideas, to the rational soul of Man.' The 
imagination seizes such ideas and acts upon them even in sucli 
a state. The heart (now in immediate contact with the 11 ni- 
versal Soul) becomes, Ibnul ‘Arab! says, like “ a running, yet 
undefiled stream wherein are reflected illuminated objects of 
all descriptions ”.® The person to whom such a dream is re- 
vealed only sees the reflections in this stream, which are 
symbols of realities which lie behind them. 

Ibnul ‘Arab! holds that although such dreams are veridical, 
they must be interpreted because they are symbolic. It is the 
imagination that supphes the symbols, and we must not take 
symbols for reahties. When the Prophet saw milk in a dream, 
he only saw a symbol. The reality behind it was “know- 
ledge”. 

Ibnul ‘Arab! gives us one more kind of veridical dreams in 
which there are no symbols. Here the imagination does not 
interfere. The “heart” reflects directly the spiritual im- 
pressions (tfia‘dn{ ghaybijja}}) before the imagination can read 
into them any symbolic meaning. Dreams of this kind need 
no interpretation. They are revelations of the Real itself, and 
they correspond in every detail to the things seen (later) in 
the external world. To this class of dreams belong some kinds 
of waly (revelation) and ilhdm, inspiration, which spring 
direedy from the individual soul. If Ibnul ‘Arab! calls the 
Universal Soul the revealer, he simply means the Universal 
Soul as manifested in the individual soul. 

* Wliat Ibnui *Atabf means here, as I have repeatedly said, is that the 
rational soul of Man which is a mode of Universal Soul is revealing itself lo 
Itself. 

* NL^iyyatu^l Qalb^ op» at* fob 4j, part ii. 
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(/) The Creative Power of the Mystic'- 

It IS misleading to apply the term “ create ” to God in a pan- 
theistic doctrine like that of Ibnul ‘Arab!, but more mis- 
leading still to apply it, as Ibnul ‘Arab! does, to “gnostics” 
(al ^drifin). Gnostics create, he says, by means of a mysterious 
power which he calls al himmah~ (will-power), which can 
produce changes and create objects in the external world 
wherever it is concentrated; 3 a theory which is very similar 
to the materialisation of spirits in modern spirituahsm. In his 
Kisdlat/dl Qnds * Ibnul ‘Arab! recalls many occasions on which 
he used to summon, at will, the spirit of his Shaykh Yusuf al 
Kumi ’ whenever he wanted him, and how the Shaykh used to 
present himself before Ibnul ‘Arab! and answer his questions. 
The illustrious Sadru’d’ Din of Quniya, who was a personal 
disciple of Ibnul ‘Arabi, also says that “our Shaykh Ibnul 
‘Arab! had the power to meet the spirit of any dead Prophet 
or Saint, either by causing the spirit to descend to this world 
and seeing it incorporated m a ‘similitudinary form’ {sdra 
mithabyyah) resembling the sensible form of the person wanted, 
or by causing the spirit to appear in his dreams, or by dis- 
embodying himself and meeting the spirit”.* This was no 

* I’his pait should be read in conjunction with what has been said in the 
chapter on the Logos about the Perfect Man being the cause of the universe. 

^ I’hc tcrnu bmmah is used by Ibnul ‘Arab! to mean the divme energy in the 
heart of the "Pcifect Man”, He also calls it sidq (true intuition; see 
d p. 85); and its power to produce e6Fective changes in the external 

world is called (control). See 'Fus. pp. 233“4. 

Ibnul ‘Arab! divides hmmah into two kinds, inborn (jihllah) and acquired, 
but adds that some S^^fls regard all hmmas as inborn. Early in his life Ibnul 
* Arab! explained hmmah as a “cause” at the occurrence of which God creates 
things— not that the blmmah itself is the creator of things (see p. $4). 

He dso regarded himmah as something hke a hypnotic power or auto-sugges- 
tion (see Mawdqi\ p. 85). He univer^sed himmab and regarded it as a ktent 
power which is the cause of every movement and every diange in the world 
\Mawdqi\ p* 8y), 

3 F//;. p, 140. C£ Fuf. p, 304. 

< Parts of this Ejsalah arc translated by A. Palacios in his book Mubyiddin. 

s A jxsrsonal disciple of the celebrated Abtl Madyan was one of Ibnul 
’'Arabics early spintual masters at Seville. 

* Qiioted from “Life of Muhiyyu*d Din Ibnul ‘Arab!”, published by Prof. 

R. A, Nicholson, 1906, p. 8r6, 
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peculiarity of Ibnul ‘Arabi alone. Other Sufis have said the 
same about themselves. 

To understand what Ibnul ‘Arabi means by creating any- 
thing or matcriahsing any spirit by means of the himmah, 
recourse must be made to what he calls the “Five Hatlaraf" 
(planes of being). Each of these hadras reflects, like a mirror, 
the one above it. The hadrah of the sensible world, e.g. 
ha^rat al hiss, is regarded as a reflection of the higher plane of 
similitudes (hadrat al mithdl), which is a reflection of the one 
still higher, i.e. the plane of the spirits (hadrat al am’ah) and 
so on, until we reach things which are reflections of the 
Absolute Essence itself.' But these hadras (planes) arc not 
separate spheres each of which is absolutely and funda- 
mentally different from the other. We may speak of a man 
as being manifested in a sensible form in the external world, 
and in a spiritual form in the world of spirits, but this docs 
not imply that his body (physical form) is essentially and 
fundamentally different from his spirit (spiritual form). 
Neither does it mean that the “Plane of Spirits” is essentially 
and fundamentally different from that of sensible objects. 
Once the meaning of these hadras is grasped, many obscure 
points of Ibnul ‘Arabi’s theory become more intelligible. 
Nothing is really created anew either by God or Man, but 
things may be said to be preserved^ by God in one or other 
of these “Five Planes”. Creating, therefore, in the sense of 
preserving what already exists in one or other or all of these 
hadras, may be attributed to Man. The heart of Man (the 
Perfect Man) is a centre for all the divine activities. It re- 
flects, like a mirror, all the forms in which Reality reveals 
itself. By concentrating on the form of anything in one or 
more of these hadras by means of the himmah (which is a 
power of the heart), the mystic has a perfect control over that 
thing, and through this control the thing is preserved in one 

Cf, Qashani s Cottt, on the Fus* p. 166, and Gibb^s hhstoiy of Ottortian 
Poetry, i, pp. 54-8. 

* See Fus. pp 140-1. 
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hiidrah or another so long as the concentration of the himmah is 
maintained. This seems to be all that Ibnul ^Arabi means by 
the cieative activity of the mystic. The heart of the mystic 
projects through the agency of the imagination what is re- 
ilcctcd m It, in which case the object on which the himmah 
IS concentrated appears to have externality, but no one can 
sec It m the external world except a mystic. ^ 

Tlie difference between the creation of God and that of 
Man (the Perfect Man) on this theory is that God’s crea- 
tions” aic preserved at all times and in all the hadras because 
(rod never becomes forgetful of His “ creations”, while those 
< )f Man are preserved only at one time or other, and in one 
hadrah other, and never in all the hadras. As soon as Man 
becomes forgetful of his ‘^creations”, they disappear, not 
from existence altogether, for nothing disappears from 
existence, but from the hadras of which Man has become 
forgetful. 

But even if this is all that Ibnul ^Arabf means by the 
creative activity of the mystic, he certainly seems to have 
made a fundamental mistake through confusing the sub- 
jective with the objective. If the planes of being” (the 
hadras) are merely subjective and if the forms” revealed in 
them arc also subjective, in what way then is it possible, even 
for a mystic, to preserve, as Ibnul ^Arabl says, such forms 
and give them, at times, external existence! It is not like re- 
calling mental images and preserving them in a mind: it is 
preserving” what has existence outside the place of the 
himmah.^ 

There is, however, another way of explaining this theory 
without introducing the subject of the hadras. If under cer- 
tain mystical conditions, particularly the one C2i\&dfand\ the 
mystic realises his essential unity with the One who is the 
sole Creator (in Ibnul 'Arabfs sense), and if Ibnul ^Arabi 
allows all the divine Attributes which are predicable of God 
to be predicated of mystics in such a state, why not, then, say 

* 7 *his IS the Jkhayal explained above. * Fw*. p. 140. 
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that the mystic whose spirituality has been fully realised 
actually does create in the sense God Himself creates on 
Ibnul ‘Arabi’s view, i.e. simply to cause things which already 
exist to be manifested in the external world? The mystics 
then would be something like media through which the 
creative activity of God finds an expression. This is quite a 
possible attitude for a mystic to take, and it would account 
for such miracles as Christ’s creating birds from clay and 
Bayazid’s bringing to life a dead ant and so on.' In fact Ibnul 
‘Arab! himself comes as near as possible to this view when 
he says “that we know that the heavenly bodies respond 
{tanfdil) to the himam of the souls when they are in the state 
of unity (with the One), and we have seen that ourselves ”. * 
And in explaining Christ’s miracle of creating birds from clay 
Ibnul ‘Arab! says: “When the soul attains a high degree of 
spirituality it reflects things in the higher spheres and be- 
comes receptive of the divine ‘Breath’ {al Najkh). Christ did 
not create birds from no birds. The birds were already in 
existence — but not whole. The souls of the birds were in the 
divine Breath and the bodies were in Nature; the ‘word’ of 
Christ united the souls to the bodies.” 5 Ibnul ‘Arabf con- 
cludes by saying that although the Gnostics possess this 
m 3 rsterious power they call htmmah, a true Gnostic would 
refrain from exercising it for two reasons: {a) he realises his 
state as a mere servant of God (^ahi) and therefore he prefers 
to leave creation to his Lord; 0) he knows that the mutasarrij 
and the mutasarraf fihi are essentially one.* Ibnul ‘Arab! men- 
tions the two Shaykhs Abu’l Su'iid Ibnu’l ShibI and Abil 
Madyan as belonging to this class of mystics who abandoned 
tasarruf in disdain. * But a Sfifl may exercise his tasarruf, 
Ibntil ‘Arabi adds, if God bids him to do so. This was die 
case with ‘Abdul QSdir al Jflanl.® 

' Fut. pp. 263, 271. ’ Fuf. p. 304. 

3 Mavd^' al by Ibnul ‘Arabi, pp. 126-7. 
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MYSTICISM /VND THE ULTIMATE OBJECT OF 
MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE 

(a) Goal of Mysticism according to Older Sdfis 

Some aspects of the question of the ultimate end of Moham- 
medan Mysticism have already been worked out by some 
students of Sufism,' but so far as I am aware, very little has 
been [lubhshcd on the subject in connection with the pan- 
theistic school of Sufis to which Ibnul ‘Arab! belongs. What 
can tlie ultimate end of the Sufism of a pantheist be? 

h IS generally assumed that the end of all the mystic life of 
a Sufi is to attain to a “union” with God. SCifis unanimously 
agree in calling this union by the highly ambiguous term 
fmV (annihilation or passing away) which expresses the 
negative aspect of the mystical experience; the positive aspect 
being expressed by the complementary term baqd’ (enduring 
or continuing).'- 

Marker treatises on Sufism, like Sarraj's L»w«‘ and 
Qushayri’s Rjsdlafj'^ give us different definitions of the terms 
/and' and haqd' by different Sufis. From such definitions we 
observe the following: 

(1) That most of them are either ethical or psychological 
in character; they do not aspire to give us a metaphysical 
theory of the experience of fond'. They are mostly statements 

' about a subjective experience and not a theory about the 
objective reference of such experience. 

(2) That both Sarraj and Qushayrf seem to have foreseen 
the danger of slipping off from a description of a subjective 

' See for instance I’tof. R. A. Nicholson’s Article in the /.R.A.S. 191}, 

Ibnd ‘AmbI insisus tliat the two ttamfata' and haqS’ should alwa^ be 
' qtuliiied with the prepositions “from” (Ian) and “in”(;f) respwtively. What 
he is driving at, as we shall see later, is that the team Jana and hssa are 
absolute is mtstntngicss. Sec n, p. 675. o -> j. 

* See cd. by R. A. Nicholson, pp. 213-14, 426-7. 

oftJsjshayri, Cairo, cd.pp. 42-5. Sartaj died 378/988 and Qijshayri 465/1072. 
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experience into the formulation of a philtisophical theorv 
based on it, such as pantheism and incarnation, etc. But even 
such an orthodox Sufi as Qushayii himself could not avoid 
the danger against which he was warning. He sometimes 
uses language which lends itself readih!^ to pantheistic in- 
terpretation/ Comparatively early Sufis like Baya^id, Junayd, 
andHallaj made this slip, but in spite of their most strikingly 
pantheistic utterances^ it seems evident that there was no 
conscious effort made by them, as was by a Sufi like Ibnul 
^Arabi, to convert Sufism into Pantheism or any other syslcm 
of philosophy. 

(3) Most of these definitions agree that in the experience 
called faHd\ consciousness of the external world and of mental 
life is very dimly felt and in some cases completely lost. 

(4) That fand^ is a gradual process starting from passing 
away” from the worldly desires of the animal soul;, and a 
gradual loss of self-consciousness, and ending with a state of 
absolute absorption in the contemplation of God. 

(5) That Sufis, up to the second half of the fifth century 
A.H. who defined fand^ in such a way as to imply huhV or 
Utihdd {ems 7 Perden\ meant only to describe their own personal 
experietice^ not intending thereby to formulate a theory about 
the ultimate nature of Reality as Ibnul *Arabi did. 

(6) That the ultimate aim of Sufism was cither purely 
ethical or purely psychological or both, i.e. 

(i) that they aimed at either a complete resignation to the 


* See his 'RJsdlah, p. 43, wheic he describes tlic three stages offafjd\ 

* Cf. Dhul Nun’s definition of Ta^ff/j/d given in Lfima\ p. 28, with that of 
Junayd on p. 29. The former is mamiy based on the Attribute of Difference 
(al mukMlafah Itl ^awadifh), the lattei is cast in a purely panthcivStic form. It 
runs as follows: ^^Tawhid is the return of Ivtan to his origin, so that he will be 
as he was before he came to being” He also says; ^^Tan^ljidh the absolute 
emancipation (i.e. of Man) from all ‘temporal vestiges* {rttsdm i^amdmyyab) and 
the going back into the spaciousness of infinity.” Tambid for him was the 
“annihilation” of the individual “self” and the return of the temporal to the 
everlasting. To Junayd is also attnbuted the following saying which is a*- 
markably pantheistic: “ They (the §uffs) arc (exist) but without being (of their 
own) and they depart (in the state o^fand') without (actual) departing*" (Mw? 
hild kemn wa hand btla bawn\ Latma*^ p. 33. 
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Ahs<ilutc W'lll ol God, legarding itas the Prime Mover 
<»t all that takes place in the world; or 

(ii) absolute abandonment of personal desires and ridding 
themselves of evil characteristics which pertain to the 
worltl ot Nature. This is the fand’/tl mddsi and baqd’ul 
fd\ih (passing away of sin and the endurance of 
obedience) ; or 

(m) the abandonment of consciousness of “self” and the 
concentration on contemplation of God alone. 

So, fcind' explained by these early Siifis is another word for 
abandonment, and fund' of “ self” simply means abandonment 
( >f conscK lusness of “ self” or abandonment of some attributes 
01 qualities of “ sell Sarraj directs the following argument 
againsi Sufis who believed in hnliil (fusion or incarnation). 
“ It is not a question ”, he says, “ of passing away from human 
attributes or becoming one with God: this is infidelity. It is 
nothing but a full recognition of the absolute Power and Will 
of God.‘ God docs not descend to the heart of Man — ^what 
descends to the heart of Man is faith in Him and belief in His 
unity {tambid) and the love of remembering Him {dhikr). 
God’s essence and attributes are different from those of 
human beings, so how can fusion or incarnation be pos- 
sible?. . .You can no more pass away from your humanity 
than ‘black’ can go forth from a black object. Human 
eimlities may change, but they are always replaced by other 
human qualities.”* 

Sarraj ’s argument seems to imply that some Sufik against 
whom be was directing his attack must have held that the 
ultimate aim of Sufism was to become united with God (in 
the sense of brdti/) — but even this is different, as we shall see 
later, from Ibnul ‘Arabfs view. Qushayrf on the other hand 
gives us an excellent analysis of fond' and haqa’ as psycho- 
logical states, i.c. a mere replacement of some mental states 
by others.* According to him fand'* and baqd" are two aspects 


* ike his Lsimd^ p* 455. 


* pp. 426-7. 


^ BJxSkb, p. 42. 
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of a most minute analysis of the soul; the concentration on 
the divine and spiritual and the abandonment of the phe- 
nomenal. Such concentration, he says, might result in total 
absorption in the object of contemplation, and even a total 
loss of consciousness of “self”, but this is no annihilation of 
“self”. It is like a lover being absorbed in his beloved.' 
Such was the attitude taken by SCifls before Ibnul ‘Arabi’s 
time towards so vital a question as that of fand\ The utmost 
they asserted was a theory of incarnation or fusion as Hallaj 
did. The “divine” and the “human” were believed by some 
to be united in the inarticulate and deeply emotional ex- 
perience. With such Stifis we cannot enter into argument; 
we have either to believe what they say or throw it over- 
board as mere nonsense. It was left to Ibnul ‘Arab! and his 
school to put the matter into a theoretical form and to give us 
an account of it which is not wholly descriptive or based on 
experience. With Ibnul ‘Arabi, as with Plotinus, “ the possi- 
bility of the experience is inferred from the system, not the 
propositions of the system from the experience. Not being 
properly a kind of cognition, the mystical experience can be- 
come the ground of no inference”." It was pantheism with 
which Ibnul ‘Arab! started, but his pantheism soon merged 
into mysticism. Trying to bridge what seemed to him an 
unreal gulf between the One and the Many, and failing to 
do so in thought, he finds in the mystical experience alone 
what appears to him to be a complete solution of the con- 
flict. Pantheism of Ibnul ‘ArabPs kind almost invariably leads 
to mysticism. When on the other hand Ilallaj cried out 
“Ana' I I^aqq” (I am the Real), he was giving vent to a strong 
religious sentiment which made him feel one with the One 
he loved. We may say that on his experience Hallaj based a 
theory of But when Ibnul ‘Arab! talks of a mystical 

union with God he means a “state” in which an already 
existing union is being realised or verified. The nysHc does not 

' Qashayri’s 'BJsSlah, pp. 32-}. 

’ Whittaker’s Nso-Pia/omsfs, p. loi. 
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become God, for there is no becoming on Ibnul ‘Arabf s 
theory, he is essentially one with God in the sense every- 
thing else is. What the mystic knows ^ he experiences here. 
The divine is already there: it is you \ not even an element^ as 
Hallaj calls it, in your nature, but an aspect, Ibnul "Arab! 
Iiiniself repudiates the idea that a mystic passes away from 
his own ''self” or becomes God. He cannot be contemptuous 
enough of people who make such assertions. 


{b) The Meanings of ^^fana * ” 

According to Ibnul 'Arab! fand'' may mean either of two 
things: 

(i) Jana'' in a mystical sense, by which he means the 
'"passing away” of ignorance and the "remaining” {baqd^) 
of infallible knowledge (gained by intuition) of the essential 
oneness of the Whole. The mystic does not pass away from 
his "" self” but he realises its essential non-existence as a form. 

(ii) Vand'' in a metaphysical sense, by which Ibnul 'Arab! 
means the "passing away” of the "forms” of the Phe- 
nomenal World and the continuance of the One universal 
Substance. This is, as Mr Whinfield puts it, the eternal process 
of " ph enomena being constantly annihilated in the uni- 
versal Noumenon”;* the new creation (a/ kbalq aljadid) ex- 
plained before. It is summed up in Ibnul 'Arabi’s own words : 
" the disappearance of a form is its fand" at the moment of the 
manifestation {tajallt) of God in another form.”^ 

The mystical Jand\ he says, is imperfect. The mystic 
realises that he, as a form, has no existence per se, but, owing 
to the verj^ nature of the form he cannot completely pass 
away from it* How can it be possible even for a mystic, he 
asks, "to die to self”, and be at the same time conscious of 
God as the all-embracing Reality? Consciousness itself 
means persistence of "self”. 


* GMam Introduction, p. xiil 


* Faf, p. zjo. 
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Ibnul ‘Arab! makes a fundamental distinction between tw'o 
mystical states which, he believes, have been contused by 
other mystics : 

(i) The passing away from all traces anti characteristics 
of “self” or “personality” {al Jana' ’’an itl rasm hdluii). This 
state is similar to sleep. “The mystic is neither with his ‘’self' 
nor with his ‘Lord’: he is asleep: he is ignorant.” 

(a) The passing away of “self” in a state of intuitive 
knowledge in which the essential unity of the Whole is le- 
vealed. This is the aspect of the mystical experience which 
Ibnul ‘Arab! emphasises. It is knowledge of an infallible 
nature that Ibnul ‘Arabi is after. To say that I have become 
God or died to self in any real sense is ignorance, and to see 
your “self” alone in a mystical experience is jjoly theism. The 
perfect mystic therefore is one who secs both God and “ self” 
in the mystical experience, both by mystical knowledge and 
feeling (^thmnwahdlan) and sees his “self” by mystical know- 
ledge alone {‘iln/an Id fjdlan),^ i.e. the perfect mystic is the one 
who recognises both Essence and “form” but lealiscs their 
essential unity and the absolute non-existence of the form. 
|This is the most perfect fand' a mystic can attain in this life 
according to Ibnul ‘Arab!: the real fand" is attained after 
death when the form completely disappears. 

Such a view is quite in harmony with Ibnul ‘Arabi’s meta- 
physical theory of Reality. Mysticism is the consummation 
of the mystic’s quest for true knowledge of the Real. It 
is, as with Plotinus, “grasping the Eternal in immediate con- 
tact in a union in which the particular soul realises its 
affiliation to the Nods'’,’’ The “soul contemplates the One 
not as something strange and external, but as in itself and 
rests in it inasmuch as it loses itself in complete union with 
it — a condition beyond all reason and science ”.5 It is extra- 
ordinary that Ibnul ‘Arabi’s mystical conclusions should 
coincide, as we have seen, with those of Plotinus in spite of 

' See al pp. 49-50, * Cf. Bm. vi, 8, n ; i, *, 6. 

* Bmeads, vi, 9; v, 5. 
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the difFcrcnce between their metaphysical systems. Of the 
two, Ibnul ‘Arabl’s is the more logical. The parti cular so ul 
which contemplates the One as itself or in itself never left 
the One on Ibnul ‘Arabi’s view. According to Plotinus, it 
is but a distant emanation or reflection from the One, yet in 
a mystical experience it reahses its essential unity with the 
One ; two different statements which are hard to reconcile. 

(f) “Fand”’ as a Gradual Process 

According to Ibnul ‘Arab! Jana' is a gradual process con- 
sisting of seven stages in which the mystic knows by intuition 
idhawtf) his real place in relation to God. These stages are as 
follows : 

(1) The passing away from sin {al Jana" ‘an al ma‘dst) by 
which the older Sufis meant the abandonment of all sins, but 
which means, on Ibnul ‘Arabi’s pantheistic theory, that in 
such a state the mystic realises tha t all actions fas actions and 
mt as objects of moral judgments) are righ t, since all actions 
are God’s. The mystic, he says, recognises ho~ethical criteria 
in this stage. He is in the Presence of the “Pure Light” 
IJadrat al Nur al hAahd)^ which is the Pure Good (fl Kiciyr al 
Alafjj) where moral obligations have no application. To re- 
gard your actions as belonging to yourself is to be in the 
Presence of the “ Pure Darkness ” (hadrat al ^ulmah al Mahdah) 
and to believe in polytheism {shirld)} Ibnul ‘Arab! is a 
thorough Antinomian here. 

(2) The passing away from all actions whatever. In this 
stage the mystic realises that God alone is the absolute and 
the only agent in the universe. Ibnul ‘Arab! attacks both the 
Mu'tazilites and the Ash'aritcs on the question of human 
freedom. Neither the former, who believe that Man is an 
absolute free agent, nor the latter, who hold that Man is a 
mere instrument through which actions are done by God, are 
right. The real agent on Ibnul ‘Arabi’s view is God Himself. 


‘ Fut, II, p. 675. 
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(3) The passing away from attributes and qualities of 

contingent beings, by which he means that the mystic 
realises in such a state that the so-called attributes and quali- 
ties of contingent being belong really to God. “ To G od alone 
belong ‘hearing’ and ‘sight’ and all the lealities of the attri- 
butes of Man” (jamV a‘ydn sifaf al ^abd)} “ God sees fJimself 
in you through your own eye and, therefore. He really sees 
Himself: this is the moaning of tlie passing away of attri- 
butes.” He also sa3^s: “The true mystic is he who regards 
(sees) God from God in God and through the eye of Cjod: 
He who regards (sees) God from God in God but not 
through the eye of God is not a gnostic and he who 

regards (sees) God neither from God nor in God, but 
expects to see Him with his own eye, he is ignorant and 
‘veiled’.”* 

Ibnul ‘Arab! denies having ever known any person who 
experienced this stage of fond' but he gives us two charac- 
teristics which distinguish it from any other stage: (<7) that 
the mystic who has experienced such a stage never regains 
consciousness of his own personality or of anything other 
than God; (b) that all the senses of the mystic merge into one 
sense or faculty by means of which he perceives and appre- 
hends everything. ' 

(4) Passing away from one’s own personality {dhdt) by 
which he means that the mystic realises in such a state the 
non-existence of his phenomenal “self” and the “endurance” 
{paqd') of the unchangeable imperishable substance which is 
its essence. 

(j) Passing away from the whole world, i.e. the cessation 
of contemplating the phenomenal aspect of the world and 
the realisation of the real aspect which underlies the 
phenomenal. 

' F«?. II, p. 676, 1. 9. 

* F«/. pp. 198, 147; cf. his Al 4 /mbab at U’tqab. Loth 0 ( 1 . 6j9«, 
fol. 4. 

5 Fut, II, p. 677, 
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(6) Passing away from all that is ‘‘other than God^’, even 
from the very act of “passing away”. One of the conditions 
of this stage is that the mystic must cease to be conscious of 
himself as a contemplator. It is God Himself that contem- 
plates and is contemplated. He is seen in every one of His 
infinite “states” {shu"un\ i.e. manifestations. 

(7) The passing away from all the attributes of God and 
their “relations”, i.e. the contemplation of God as the 
Essence of the universe “rather than the ‘Cause'' of it as the 
Philosophers say”. The mystic then does not regard the uni- 
verse as an effect of a cause but “as a Reality in Appearance” 
{Haqqfi Zuhiir). He realises the meaningless of causality and 
such divine Names as the Creator, the Designer, the Giver 
and so on. This last stage is the ultimate goal of all the 
mystical endeavours and training of a pantheistic Sufi like 
Ibnul ‘Arab!. It is the fullest realisation of the essential one- 
ness of all things, and this alone sums up his whole mystical 
philosophy. I will conclude this part with the following 
remarks : 

(1) That the stages of fand^ just described are far too in- 
tellectual to be regarded as mystical in the ordinary sense. 
They should be called stages of a mystical philosophy rather 
than a mystical experience. Ibnul ‘Arab! himself confesses 
that he knows of no person, even himself, who experienced 
some of these stages, e.g. stage (j). 

(2) That they sum up what Massignon calls the “gnostic 
involution”* of mystics belonging to Ibnul ‘Arabics school. 
Ibnul ‘Arab! believes in a creative evolution (of a logical 
character as we have already explained). In these stages he 
takes a homeward journey, retraversing (in an equally logical 
way) all the stages which the Absolute undergoes in His 
descent lo our knowledge. The last of these stages, i.e. (7), 
is identical with what Ibnul ‘Arab! calls the station of abso- 
lute transcendence of the unity {mam^lat tam^ihu't 

^ See Bwjv. of Islam, Nos. 29-50, 1925, p. 769. 

* F«jf, II, pp, 767-8. 
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(3) That in every one of these so-called mystical stages 

of fand\ the essential unity of being is realised by the 
mystic in one or other of its numerous aspects, e.g. God 
as absolute — or absolute Will — or absolute Essence, 

etc., etc. 

(4) That to every stage of /and' corresponds a stage of 
baqd'\ that which passes away is the phenomenal and that 
which endures is the real. 

(5) That the ultimate goal of Ibnul ^Arabf s mysticism is 
the attainment of what he calls ^^true knowledge^’, which 
seems to destroy the whole fabric of our knowledge of the 
external world (conceived as a multiplicity of phenomena) 
and do away with all Islamic dogmas, theological and 
ethical. 

(6) That fund'* and haqd^ are two complementary aspects of 
one and the same experience in which the real is ^‘^seen” 
to persist, the phenomenal to pass 2iW2Ly~fand^ is charac- 
teristic of all that is other than God^’; baqd\ of God 
alone/ 

(7) That in every one of these stages, one of the “veils”, 
i.e. the characteristics of the so-called Phenomenal World as 
we know it — ^all that is called other than God — ^is removed, 
and the mystic is brought one step nearer to the Truth. When 
all the “veils” are lifted up, Reahty appears in its absolute 
nakedness, and absolute freedom of the soul is reached. The 
mystic is, then, said to have arrived {msala) at his goal 
wherein lies his happiness. This goal is not God, for how can 
it be God, Ibnul ‘Arab! says, and He is the very one that 
“arrived” at the goal.^^ 

(8) That the supreme happiness of the mystic is in 
realising, by means of mystic intuition, his essential unity with 

* 'But. n, p. 679. Ibnul ‘Atabf quotes the Qur'anlc verse, ‘'Vhat ye have is 
spent, but what God has endures”. Qur, xvi, 98. 

* Ibnul ‘Atabl agrees with the who, on being told that such and 
such a §ufl is said to have arrived {wasala), replied “at Hell” [ Ibnul ‘Ambl 
quotes this to show that he does not hold that God is the goal of mystic 
union. 
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God. What was for him knowledge of certainty {^ilmu*l 
yaqin) is now the very ‘‘essence” of certainty (^ajnu^l jaqiti)^ 
and when he transcends the stage of the duality of knower 
and known, he reaches the highest stage of mystical life in 
which he is face to face with the reality of certainty {haqquH 
yaqin)} 

* Sec It, pp 752-5. Cf Studies m Islamtc Mysticism^ by Prof. R. A 
Nicholson, p, 247, V. 514 of the Ode of Ibnul Faiid — also footnote 514. The 
following verse from Ibnul Fand expresses the idea explained above 

Travelling from knowledge of certainty to the intuition thereof then 
journeying to the fact thereof where the Truth (or Real) is ** 



CHAPTER IV 


IBNUL ‘ARABi’S RELIGION— ETHICS 
AND AESTHETICS 

IBNUL ‘ARABPS universal RELIGION 

The conclusion reached, in the Section on Ibnul ^Arabi’s 
pantheistic doctrine, was that if a metaphysical system like 
Ibnul "Arabics is to give rise to any form of religion what- 
ever, this religion is logically bound to be of a universal 
napnre, i.e. a mystical and not a theistic religion. 

According to this system all ‘'‘'paths lead to one “straight 
Path” {al Tariq al amamy which leads to God. From the 
crudest form of idolatry to the most abstract religious 
philosophy, we find, Ibnul ^Arabl says, beliefs which, when 
interpreted rightly (pantheistically that is !), are found to be 
beliefs about God.* Monotheism and polytheism, together 
with infinite other creeds, are, when interpreted in the light 
of his theory, nothing but one umversal religion. The 
difference between Monotheism and Polytheism according 
to him corresponds to the logical difference between the One 
and the Ma^r. Polytheism is due to the failure of the poly- 
theist to re^se the absolute Unity of the Wholes, through 
which failure he regards as divisible the ultimately in- 
divisible Being. ‘'"In reality”, Ibnul "Arab! says, “there is no 
partner to God”,3 for He is the ^ayn of everything, including 
what is called partners. Everything that is worshipped is a 

* F///. p. 8, al Jariq al amam which is “the Path of the essential Unity** 
(Tariq al A^adiyyab), 

* Ibnul ‘Atabi tties to base this doctrine on the Qar’Snic verse; “For each 

one of you have we made a rehgion and a pathway**, Qijr, v, 52, reading jwj 
mnbajan (and a pathway) as tua mmhaja^a (and from it, i,e. this religion, it 
came).^ By this religion he means the one universal religion (his 

pantheism), but it is obvious that he is violating the language of the Qur*an 
and altering the meaning of the verse altogether. See Bus, d 

3 Bu$, p. 380 ® ^ ^ 
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form and an aspect of Him/ and actually there is nothing that 
IS worshipped except Him: does He not say ^^and thy Lord 
has decreed that ye shall not worship other than Him?’\ a 
verse which Ibnul ^Arabi interprets as meaning that “thy 
Lord had said that nothing is actually worshipped except 
Him”.-^ And so, Tbnul ‘Arab! does not reject polytheism, 
provided that the worshippers of images and idols fully 
realise that there is a Reality behind the “forms’^ of their 
gods, regarding the “forms” as mere majdll (theatres) or 
wujtih (aspects) or manifestations of this Reality. Images and 
idols in themselves are, like all other manifestations, empty 
nothings. Are not, Ibnul ‘Arab! asks, the idol-worshippers 
themselves conscious of the imperfection and helplessness of 
their Gods when they say “we do not worship them save 
that they may bring us near to God ”.3 ‘‘The greatest of all 
idols is God”^ from whose unity {al majmu^) alone comes the 
“help” to all helpless creatures/ and all creatures are helpless 
(as forms). 

{a) The W^s of forming 'Beliefs about God 

There are three ways in which beliefs regarding the nature 
of God are formed: 

(i) The way of the follower of a prophet. 

(ii) The way of the philosopher and free-thinker. 

(lii) The way of the gnostic {al ^drif). 

The “believer” or follower fashions his beliefs after the 
manner of his prophet; the thinker bases his on reason; the 
gnostic — ^who may be said to have no definite belief like the 
other two — is guided by his immediate perception {dhawq) 
of the Truth. Each of them has a conception in which he 

* Ibnul ‘Aiabl adds: ‘*and everything is worshipped qua its essence”, Fus. 

P 587- 

* Qur. xvir. 24. Ibnul ‘Arab! has completely altered the original meaning 

of the verse. 3 Qur. xxxix, 4. 

^ Fut, I, p, 317, Ibnul ‘Aiabf refers to the Qur^amc verse: *“Was it thou 
who didst this to our gods, O Abraham?* said he. *Nay, it was this largest of 
them.* ” Qur, xxr, 63. By the largest idol mentioned in the verse Ibnul ‘Arab! 
understands God who broke the idols through the hofids of Abraham, Cf. Fus, 
p. 87. 5 See Fus. p. 220. 
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finds his god “and each will, when the Truth is revealed in 
the next world, recognise the object of his belief (i.c. his god) 
in the infinite Being who will then appear in all the forms of 
belief”.* Only then will they fully apprehend the meaning 
of their beliefs when they obtain an immediate “vision” of 
Reality as it really is. Only then shall we see for ourselves, 
with keenness of sight that will never be dimmed, the One 
object which reflects itself on the infinite mirrors of our be- 
liefs, and know what the meaning of God’s hmviyjah (Essence) 
is. People who believe that God is limited to any particular 
form wfll recognise Him in that particular form and no other, 
and people like the Mu'tazilites who believe in His fulfilment 
of His threat will not recognise Him in His absolute Mercy 
which embraces all things, and so on.® Only “gnostics”, 
Ibnul 'Arab! says, will recognise Him in all forms of belief m 
which He will reveal Himself, as they now recognise Him in 
all His manifestations, for the “gnostics ” are the hayuld of all 
beliefs.3 

The forms of belief in God vary according to the nature of 
the objects of those beliefs, but any belief which deprives 
God of His absolute universality or falls short of explaining 
His full nature as being both a transcendent and an im- 
manent Reality is, according to Ibnul ‘Arabf, partial and 
imperfect. To worship a star or a tree is to worship a god 
who is but a partial manifestation of the Rfa/ God, but to 
worship Him in all forms is to worship Allah who is the only 
^e object of worship. All other gods are “intelligible ob- 
jects of beUefe”. We create them in our minds {ildhhiljaHy 
Everyone is right in his belief — ^no matter how partial it is, 
but wrong in asserting that the object of his belief w (when 
it is not) Allah. Gnostics alone worship the true God whose 
Name (Allah) is the most universal of all the divine Names.5 
They are called “the worshippers of time” {‘ubbddu’l mat) 
because they worship God at every “moment” of Time in a 


* See Fuf* p. 225. 
+ Ffts, p, 195. 


* See Fuf. p, 223; c£ p. 456. 

5 Al umu'ljamt\ Fuf, p. 284, 


^ Cf. Fuf, p, 199. 
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fresh manifestation.^ Their position is a peculiar one: they 
combine the belief of the philosopher who asserts pure 
transcendence of God with that of the polytheist who asserts 
pure immanence, for neither transcendence alone nor 
immanence alone explains the full nature of Reality, Imman- 
ence alone leads to a form of pol3^heism which Ibnul ^Arabl 
denounces — and transcendence alone leads to a duality of 
God and universe which Ibnul ‘Arabi rejects. The only 
religion left for him is the universal religion which includes 
all religions and which, peculiarly enough, he identifies with 
Islam — ^not the monotheistic Islam of Mohammed but the 
idealistic monism or pantheism he calls Islam. Islam for 
Ibnul "Arab! is not only the religion of Mohammed but the 
embodiment of all religions and beliefs.^ He sums up his 
philosophy of religion in the following verse : 

People have formed different beliefs about God, 

And I behold all that they believe.^ 

Ibnul ‘Arab! arrives at the same conclusion about his uni- 
versal religion through a different channel. He maintains 
that ‘Tove’^ is the basis of all forms of worship. To worship 
is to love the object worshipped. But ^Tove^^ he goes on 
to say, is a principle which pervades all beings and binds 
them together. It is one universal kind although it appears 
a multiplicity in forms. It is an essential unity: the divine 
Essence itself. Therefore the highest and the truest object of 
worship, the highest manifestation (majla) in which God is 
worshipped, is love. 

I swear by the reality of Love that Love is the cause of all love; 
Were it not for Love (residing) in the heart. Love (God) would 
not be worshipped.^ 

* Fa-;, p. 392. ^ 

* See Fa/, i, p, 174, about the unity of all religions; and rut. ii, p. 3o9» about 

the ** three rivers’' (which stand for the three divine Books; the Gospel, the 
PenUteuch and the Psalms) drawing their “water” from one big river (the 
CJur’an). Cf. FuL i, pp. 345-6, ^ Fa/, m, p. 175- ^ 

^ F/v* pp« 387* 390. Ibnul *Arabi refers to the Qur’anic verse: Hast thou 
seen him who takes his lust (which he understands as nove*, which happens 
to be one of the meanings of the word bawa) for his god.” Qur. xxv, 45. 
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(b) The Predetermination of Beliefs 

According to Ibnul ‘Arab! we are born into the world with 
already fixed and predetermined beliefs, which, like every- 
thing else in Ibnul ‘Arabi’s universe, obey their necessary and 
unchangeable laws. Beliefs are eternal potentialities which 
become actualities in this world. They are determined by, and 
vary according to the nature {isti‘ddd : capacity) of the indi- 
viduals,' which is, itself, fixed and predetermined. The mono- 
theist and the pantheist, the gnostic and the agnostic, the 
theist and the atheist, the believer and the free-thinker, are so 
from eternity, and their beliefs are determined by their o»'« 
nature. This, Ibnul ‘Arab! says, is what Junayd meant by 
saying “the colour of water is the colour of the vessel which 
contains it”.* The part that God plays in the matter is that of 
an Omniscient Being who knows from eternity what every 
individual belief is going to be, but even His knowledge is 
determined by the nature of the beliefs and that of the people 
to whom they belong. Commenting on the Qur’anic verse, 
“Verily, God is not unjust to His servants ”,3 Ibnul ‘Arab! 
says: “I (i.e. God) did not ordain polytheism which dooms 
them to misery, and then demand of them what lay not in 
their power to perform. No, I dealt with them only according 
as I Imew them, and I knew them only by what they 'geme’ me 
from themselves, of what they themselves really are. Hence 
if there is any wrong, they are the wrongdoers. I said to 
them nothing except what my Essence decreed that I should 

say to them, and my Essence is known to me as it is It is 

mine to say and it is for them to obey or not to obey.”** 
Such is the religion of Ibnul ‘Arabi. Rigid and static as it 
seems, it contains some of the noblest ideas a philosophy of 
religion can offer us. Its universality alone is commendable. 
It is not a religion with no ultimate goal whatever. Its 
ultimate goal is the deification of Man through realising the 

* p. 21(5. * F//jf, p. 45^, 

3 Qur. nr, 178. ♦ Vus, p, 237. 
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best that is in him and through comprehending his essential 
unity with the One Reality which is the All. Its ethical end 
is no less important. It is the full recognition of the Principle 
of Love — for God is Love — which pervades and unites the 
Whole. In this religion God is impersonal, but those who 
are incapable of conceiving Him as such may worship Him 
in any form they please, provided they know what the real 
object of their worship is. To worship the Real God is not 
to mention Him by tongue or remember Him by heart but 
to conietuplate Him in everything, including yourself. 

§II 

ETHICS AND THEODICY 
{a) Determination and Free Will 

This vexed question, which was for centuries the main bone 
of contention among Muslim theologians ever since Wasil b. 
‘Ata’ and ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd was never, up to the time of Ibnul 
‘Arabi, settled satisfactorily on purely ethical grounds. The 
theologians of that period were absolutely unable to consider 
a problem of this nature on its own merits as an ethical 
problem, leaving out of account the religious element, which 
is by far the least interesting. Ibnul ‘Arab! seems to have 
suffered from the same cause ; indeed his solution is more 
unsatisfactory and the paradoxes he reaches ate more glaring. 
Strictly speaking, the question of “Free Will” should never 
trouble a pantheistic Sufi like Ibnul ‘Arabi. He believes in 
a mystical religion and a mystical God who is the source of 
all things and the ultimate doer of all actions. How can moral 
obligation have a place in such a system? Wlio is morally 
responsible and before whom is anybody responsible when 
the “judge” and the “judged” are one? Ibnul ‘Arabi finds 
it inevitable that he should deny moral obligation in the strict 
ethical sense. He does not explicitly say so, but his denial is 
expressed in a more constructive form in the account he gives 
* The first died in 131/748; the second in 144/761, 
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US of his own view on human liberty. This runs as follows. 
Man is responsible for his own actions, and the maker of his 
own fate and destiny — ^not that he is a free agent in an ethical 
sense, i.e. an agent who mils his own actions independently 
of any determining factor external or internal other than 
himself. Man is responsible, on Ibnul ^Arabl’s view, in the 
unique sense that his actions spring directly from him and are 
determined by his own nature and the laws which govern it. 
Such laws are so fixed and so immutable that even God can- 
not change them. Ever 3 rthing is predestined from eternity. 
‘‘That which is in your thubut (latency) comes out in your 
^uhur (externality); this is the mystery of predestination.''^ 
ibnul ‘Arab! does not agree with the Muslim determinists 
{al Jabriyyah) who believe that human actions are determined 
by an external agent which they identify with God (as some- 
thing different from and other than themselves) or with the 
Ash‘arites who hold that God created Man and all his actions. 
He emphatically denies jabr in the sense of compulsion imposed 
on the individual from outside;* yet he does not believe in 
free choice. Human beings, on his view, have no choice. 
There is only one alternative open to them, and this is the 
alternative they must choose, because it is determined by 
their own necessary laws. Man is so constituted, Ibnul ‘Arab! 
says, that he actually does what God wills him to do; he 
chooses of all possible alternative courses one which brings 
about the action that God wills — a view which greatly re- 
sembles Leibnitz’s doctrine of “Pre-established Harmony”. 

Man brings it all upon himself: good or evil, “so let him 
praise no one but himself and blame no one but himself”.'* 
All that God has in the matter is to decree that such and such 
actions should materialise. This constitutes His will, but His 
will is determined by His knowledge which is determined by 
the fixed laws of things, 3 and so we keep on moving within 

* 'Fut. I, p. 51, 1. 6 ftom foot. 

* Fusn p. 160. 

3 Fus. pp. 239-40; cf. p. 123 or p. 120; **He knew them as they are”, etc. 
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that closed circle of thought which is typical of Ibnu ‘Arabf’s 
reasoning. 

It is obvious that on such a theory there is no scope what- 
ever for the play of free will, and Man should be held no more 
responsible for his actions than a stone should be called re- 
sponsible when, obeying the natural law of gravity, it falls 
on a man and kills him. Responsibility or moral obligation 
has no meaning when there is no will. Ibnul ‘Arabi’s theory 
has a great deal of what is known in Ethics as Scientific 
Detcrnunism. All actions, including the so-called volitional 
actions, arc, according to this doctrine, determined by in- 
ternal and external laws which (modern determinists would 
say) can all be calculated and accounted for scientifically. 
Ibnul ‘Arab! agrees with the determimstic side of such a 
theory, but adds: {a) that the so-called scientific laws are 
nothing but God’s laws, and {b) that God’s laws in Man are 
determined by Man’s own nature, and in this lies Man’s 
moral obligation. But this is a most fallacious argument. 
What his theory really implies is a formal not a moral ob- 
ligation. He himself admits that, when he says that the 
reason why we caU Man and not God responsible {mukallaf) 
— although he believes that God is the actual doer of all 
actions — is that responsibility {taklif) logically belongs to the 
‘ahd (as such). It is the place of the ‘ahd to obey and of the 
'&abb to command.* 

The distinction Ibnul ‘Arabi makes between the One and 
the Many shows itself very clearly here. When he asserts that 
God is the doer of all actions he simply means that His 
Essence is the essence of men to whom actions ate attributed,* 
and when he says that Man is the maker of his own destiny 
and the doer of all his actions, he is regarding the problem 
from the point of view of the Many. He is always oscillating 
between these two positions; in one place he says “that the 

* Ftf;, p. 124. “He is (logically) the mukalhf and you the mukdlafP 

* II, p. 286, 1 . 10. Ibnid *Atabf says that “all actions are created by God, 
not Man: He is the commander and the commanded*'. C£ pp. 291-2, 
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action does not belong to the ^ayn but to its Lord’’/ and in 
another “God has revealed to them that He did not do what 
they alleged that He did — all their deeds proceed from 
them”,^ Ibnul 'Arabi’s denial of real human freedom in 
action, which led him to deny also moral obligation in any 
real sense, is quite in harmony with his general pantheistic 
system. Having reduced moral obligation to a formal 

one, it matters very little upon whom we say the responsi- 
bility of our moral actions really falls. If we say we are re- 
sponsible, we are right, and if we say God is responsible we 
are equally right : but we must always remember the point of 
view. 

Ibnul "Arabi rules out not only the individual freedom of 
Man, but that of God’s will as well. God does not will in the 
sense that He chooses, but in the sense that He decrees what 
He knows will take place. That the thing or action which 
God has decreed should take place depends entirely on its 
own necessary laws. 

Logically, he argues, a “possible” thing or action may 
be one or other of many alternative things or actions, but 
actually it is only one: the one God knows will take place. 
It is meaningless to say, he adds, “had God willed, He would 
have guided us all aright ”.3 It is impossible for God to will 
what lies not in the nature of things. The intrinsic laws of 
Man are the deciding factor in all that he does, good or evil. 
This brings us to the next point. 


0?) The Troblem of Good and Evil 
The question as to the reality of good and evil, as understood 
by Ibnul 'Arabi, depends for its solution on the much wider 
question of what he calls “Reality” and “Appearance” or 
Ha^^3.nd Khalq. In the sphere of the Real the antithesis good 
and evil has no application. Ibnul *Arabi, following Plato, 


Fus, p, 146; and p. 324: “There is no action which is not God's although 
some actions are called blameworthy and others praiseworthy " 

P- 3 Ref. to the Qur. vi, 150. 
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calls It the sphere of the Absolute Good {al Khayru’l Mahd). 
In the Phenomenal World, on the other hand, he admits the 
reality of both good and evil,* but adds that, if we must make 
a distinction at all between good and evil, we should always 
attribute good to God and evil to Man, not in the sense that 
Man actually does evil, but rather in the sense that some of his 
actions are judged to be evil. We live in a world of values and 
laws and we judge actions and objects relatively to these 
values and laws. Evil for Ibnul ‘Arab! is not a positive 
quantity. Pure evil is the same as pure not-being and pure 
darkness {ash-sharrti’l mahd himcdl ''adamu’l mahd wa^^dmatu^l 
mahdah), and pure good is pure being and pure light ial 
WHjudu’l mahd hmva'l khajru’l mahd wan-mru'l mahd). Ibnul 
‘Arab! uses the terms “light” and “darkness” of the Zoro- 
astrians, but he does not regard them, as they do, as two 
independent and real Principles. According to him and 
Suhrawardi al Maqtul the difference between “light” and 
“darkness” is not one of contrariety, but that of existence 
and non-existence. Ibnul ‘Arab! is more like Spinoza, who 
believes that positive being is the source of all good and 
negative being is the basis of all evil.® 

(f) The Kjilatm^ of Good and Ewil 

Ibnul ‘Arabl’s conception of good and evil does not seem to 
be limited to the strictly ethical good and evil. He, for ex- 
ample, includes such things as physical pain, failing health, 
poverty, animal cruelty and so on in what he calls evil. For 
him, all evil, ethical or otherwise, is relative. There is nothing 
that is evil in itself, and God never creates (in Ibnul ‘Arabi’s 
sense of the term) any evil. Things and actions are called evil 
for one or other of the following reasons : 

(i) because one religion or other regards them as such; 

(ii) relatively to a certain ethical principle or customary 
standard approved by a community; 

* **It is impossible to erase evil from the world/’ p. 447, 

® Fut, r, p* 520, 1 . 5. 
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(lii) because they are incongruous with some individual 
temperament; 

(iv) because they fail to satisfy some natural, moral or 
intellectual desires of an individual and so on. 

Apart from these and other similar standards by which we 
measure the goodness or evilness of things and actions, there is 
nothing, Ibnul ^Arabl says, except the bare essences of things 
{djanuH mawjuddf) which we cannot describe as good or evil.* 

In addition to the things which have already been men- 
tioned as coming under Ibnul ‘Arabics category of evil, we 
may include ignorance, falsehood, disharmony, disorder, 
ugliness, sin, infidelity, incompatibility of temper and so on. 
In all of these there is something lacking^ some positive being 
or quality which, if added to the things or actions we call 
evil, would convert them into good. Nothing is evil : all that 
is is good. In other words what we call evil is subjective^ not an 
objective reality. But even as contrasted with evil is 

subjective and relative. The only good that is absolute is Pure 
Being (God, the Good). 

Ibnul ‘Arab! also explains the relativity of good and evil 
in a diBFerent way. Our judgment of the goodness and evil- 
ness of things IS relative to our knowledge. We call a thing or 
an action evil, because of our ignorance of the good that is 
hidden therein. Everything, he says, has an external and in- 
ternal aspect. In its internal aspect lies the purpose of the 
Creator, and if we are ignorant of such purpose, we are apt to 
pronounce such a thing to be evil. 'Ibnul 'Arab! gives medi- 
cine as an illustration of what he wishes to say. Here is a case 
of an apparent evil (e.g. the unpleasantness resulting from 
tasting a repugnant medicine) and of a positive good of which 
the patient, who condemns his medicine as evil, may be 
ignorant. A thing like medicine therefore is regarded as evil 
for two reasons, and it is a relative evil in each case: 

(1) it lacks some positive qualities on account of the 

^ Fm. II, p. 760, 1 . 2 foil., for a full account of what Ibnul ‘Arab! means by 
relative good and evil; cf, Vus. p, 446. 
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absence of which it does not appeal to the taste of the 
patient who regards it as evil; 

(ii) it is considered an evil relatively to the knowledge of 
the patient who is ignorant of the good that is in it. 

In Itself, medicine cannot be described as good or evil, and 
the same may be said of all other goods and evils. 

Ibnul ^Arabi adds that ultimately both good and evil come 
from God. To put it in other words, all thmgs are manifesta- 
tions of God and all actions are His actions, only we call some 
of them good and the others bad. The Mercy of God is 
shown in all things and actions/ for it is through His Mercy 
that everything has come to being. Things are so created by 
God as to exhibit various degrees of perfection (perfection = 
being) and give rise to our judgments (ethical or otherwise) 
of them. It was the will of God that we should have ideas of 
perfection and imperfection, harmony and disharmony, good 
and evil, obedience and disobedience, vice and virtue, con- 
gruity and incongruity and so on, so that we may know the 
full nature of God and ourselves. What application can such 
divine Names as Al Hndi (the Guiding One), Al Mudill 
(the One who leads astray), Al Ghaffdr (the Pardoner), Al 
Mu^adhdhih (the Tormenter), Al Rahim (the Merciful) have in 
a world in which nothing but the good exists? Besides, it 
is essential for Mankind to have ideas of good and evil and 
norms whereby to judge actions. A society with no such 
norms cannot possibly exist or progress. 

{d) The Rjelation of Good and Evil to the Divine Daw and the Place 
of the Divine Will in Ibnul ^ArabPs Theory 

This is by far the most obscure part in Ibnul ‘Arabics ethical 
theory. The chief difficulty is not so much in understanding 
what he says on the subject, as in trying to follow him con- 
sistently. We have already seen how he tries to reconcile two 
absolutely irreconcilable theories, viz. his pantheistic doctrine 

* F«jf. p. 448. Cf, "But nr, p. 563, 1 . i from foot. 
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and a doctrine of moral obligation of some sort, and how he 
ends by explainmg away the latter altogether. Here we shall 
see how he attempts to bring into harmony the divine law of 
religion and the ethical problem of good and evil and how he 
ends by throwing over the whole of Islam and its laws. 


(e) The Meaning of the Divine Will 

Ibnul "'Arab! makes a distinction between two kinds of divine 
Will: {a) The mashV ah ^ by which he means something like the 
divine Consciousness which is present in all things — the 
eternal ‘‘Power’^ of God which decrees that things (potential 
or actual) should be what they are. In the language of 
theology it is called the divine Decree or Predestination, etc., 
etc. — but a scientist might identify it with the potential laws 
which determine all occurrents in the external world. 
Strictly speaking we should not call mashi'ah will at all. 
Ibnul ‘'Arab! means by it the divine Essence itself. He calls 
it al wujM (Being or God)^ and approves of Abu Talib al 
Makki^s calling it ^arsh al dhat (the throne of the Essence).® 
Q?) The creative will {iradah), by which Ibnul ^Arabi means a 
power by means of which God brings into external mani- 
festation potential existents. The fact that a thing has any 

being” at all is an act of mashVah^ but that it is mamfested 
in the external world is an act of iradah. By iradah God wills 
the occurrence as well as the non-occurrence of a thing or an 
action in the external world.3 This distinction between 
mashPah and iradahlhwl ^Arabi owes to Hallaj, although for 
Hallaj mashVah is more like an emanation from God, some- 
thing like Plotinus" First Intellect. 

The next point to be considered is the exact relation be- 
tween the divine Decree {al mashPah) and the divine Com- 

* 'Put. IV, p. 55, 1 . <> from foot. 

* Put. n, p. 51, 1 . 3 £tom foot. Cf. Put. m, p, 62, 1 . 8 from foot, and Put. iv, 
P- 55. 

3 This is what Ibnul ‘Atabi means by “increase*', and “decrease" (ziyadah 
and naqs\ Pus. p. 374. 
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mand (a/z/r). Here, Ibnul 'Arabi follows Hallaj more closely.^ 
Like him, he believes that all actions are done in accordance 
with the divine Decree, although some actions, viz* the so- 
called evil actions actually contradict God’s commands.® The 
meaning of sin {mdsiyah) is that God commands an action, 
but does not will its occurrence, or wills that an action should 
take place, but forbids His servants to do it. "" The prophets 
are asked to commumcate God’s commandments to people, 
but God docs not always will that such commandments 
should be fulfilled.”^ An action once decreed must take 
place, and it is impossible that it should not. The disobedience 
of Ibh's and Pharaoh (whom Hallaj and Ibnul ^Aiohi regard 
as their masters on this subject) was the very obedience to 
God’s IF///, although it was a violation of His command.^ 
All the so-called actions of disobedience are decreed by God, 
but as actions not as objects of moral or religious laws. God 
does not decree sinful action or create evil, but He decrees 
actions which we or He judge by an ethical or religious stan- 
dard and call right or wrong, and He creates objects which 
we or He consider as good or evil. God wills the ^‘ayn of the 
action (i.e. the action itself, not the action as good or evil), 
and it is only when it is done under certain specific conditions 
that the action is called good or evil.^ Actions as actions are 
all approved ” by God. He is blessed ”, Ibnul ^Arabl says, 
“who is approved by his Lord, and there is none that is not 
approved in the sight of his Lord.”^ In the eye of the Law, 
on the other hand, some actions are approved and others are 
not. God approves of all actions because all actions are 
ultimately His. The so-called ni^d^ (conflict) between actions 
and law is only accidental i^aradi) and apparent. We call it 

Tawasin, pp. 148-9. * P- ^^ 4 - Cf. TawasM, pp, 46, 56. 

3 IFus, p. 164. 

< Hallai calls Iblls and Phaiaoh heroes {mm abh^lfutmmb). He adds that 
Pharaoh’s viz. his saying am your Lord most High’ , Qyr. lxxix, 24, 
■was decreed by Ood, and that his own i.e, his saying I am the Real 
(ana*lBaqq)^ was also in confonnity with God’s Will. See Tamasin, p, yo. 

i Fuf, p. 319. ^ Fuf. pp. 145. 146- Cf- P- 
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conjBLict ot contradiction or disobedience on account of our 
ignorance of the fact that all actions, good or evil, are in con- 
formity with the divine Decree which is the only law all 
actions follow. Sin is disobedience, not to the divine Will’’, 
or as Ibnul "Arab! sometimes puts it, “not to the creative 
command of God {al amr al tahvini) but to the mediate re- 
ligious command {al amr Vil wdsitah or al amr al takUfi). 

It might seem absurd to say that God commands people 
to do an action, yet wills or decrees that that action should 
not take place, or decrees that an action should take place, 
yet forbids people to do it, calling them in both cases sinners 
(^asin). But this is not so when we realise that, on Ibnul 
‘Arabl’s view — also that of Hallaj — the divine Command 
{amr) is not a real command {amr) but is what they call ibtild'' 
(trial). This is the culminating point of Ibnul ^Arabi’s Ethics, 
which as we now see is pure antinomianism. He could not 
solve the problem without doing away altogether with moral 
obligation on the one hand and religious laws on the other. 
He would have failed to be consistent if he had not done so. 

Ibnul ^Arabi concludes by saying that to admit the reality 
of evil and sin, in the sense explained above, as decreed (or 
actually done) by God, is not against His wisdom or pro- 
vidence. On the contrary, it would have been against God’s 
wisdom if He had not created things which we call evil or 
decreed actions which we call sms. The world would not 
have been complete or perfect, for it is a part of the perfection 
of the world to include what we call imperfection. God’s 
complete perfections would not have been manifested. The 
existence of evil causes some of us to pray to God to remove 
it, and ia removmg it such divine Names as the Merciful and 
the Benevolent, etc., etc., are justified. Ibnul "Arab! dis- 
agrees with earlier Sufis about their definition of “patience” 
{sabr\ which for them meant complete self-restraint from all 
manner of complaint of evil. To complain, even to God, 
according to them was incompatible with resignation to 

* Fus, p. 319. 
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the divine Decree. His own view is that complaint to God 
Himself, not to any particular individual, does not impair 
resignation to the divine Will, although it may impair the 
satisfaction with the thing which is willed or decreed. He 
also adds that we are enjoined to accept not that which God 
has decreed {al maqdi hlhi) but the Decree itself {al Qadd''). 
""Prayer for removal of evil should be submitted to God”, 
Ibnul "Arab! says it behoves a person m pain to pray to 
God to remove it, because by so doing God removes it from 
Himself.”! On the contrary, Ibnul "Arabi argues that to try 
to refrain from complaint to God when you are afflicted 
with pain is to defy Fate, and this is ignorance. 

This, in outline, is Ibnul "Arabics Ethics. The pivot round 
which it all turns is self-realisation. Everything and every 
action has one ultimate aim which it is bound to achieve, 
and this is to realise itself, and in so doing it realises one or 
other of God’s infimte perfections which include the so-called 
imperfections according to Ethics or Rehgion. 

Ibnul "Arab! does not give us an ethical system with some 
defimte ideal to strive after, but rather a metaphysical account 
of an ethical theory of Determinism. His is not a normative 
Ethics ; it does not teach us what we ought to do, but how we 
come to do what we do, and who is the actual doer of actions. 

§III 

THE QUESTION OF PUNISHMENT AND REWARD: 

IBNUL ‘ARABFS CONCEPTION OF HEAVEN 
AND HELL, AND HIS ESCHATOLOGY 

Having settled the questions of religious beliefs and moral 
obligation on rigidly deterministic lines as he was forced to 
do, Ibnul "Arabi finds himself faced with the problems of 
punishment and reward: Heaven and Hell, which are always 
associated with such questions. Curiously enough, he does 
mention Heaven and Hell, and assigns a definite place to 

* F/ZJ. pp. 3 3 9--40 ; cf. p. 1 60, where Ibnul* Arab! says that God feels pleasure 
and pam. 
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them in his system. He also talks about a future life and a 
host of other eschatological matters, preservmg in his 
description of them the mmutest details of the stupendous 
Muslim literature on the subject. But in spite of all this, and 
m spite of the orthodox appearance with which Ibnul ‘Arab! 
cloaks his ideas, it is not very difficult to realise that neither 
his Heaven is Heaven nor his HeU is Hell, and the same re- 
mark applies to other eschatological details pertaining to this 
subject. His “determinism” in Ethics and pantheism in re- 
ligion make it absolutely impossible for him to entertain any 
notion of a real Heaven and Hell which exist or will exist m 
a future world. Yet he mentions them, but we shall see now 
in what way. 

Ibnul ‘Arabfs language in describing such things as 
Heaven and HeU consists usuaUy of two parts : a constructive 
part which gives an orthodox picture of the object described, 
and a destructive part where Ibnul ‘Arabi sets himself the 
laborious task of explaining away’ the orthodox terms used 
in his description, at the same time putting forth his own 
pantheistic views. These constructive and destructive pro- 
cesses are most apparent in the subject we are discussing. 

First, Ibnul ‘Arab! draws a vivid picture of Heaven and 
HeU, fiiU of archaeological detaUs borrowed chiefly from 
Muslim lore. He describes in a very materialistic way the 
place of Heaven and Hell’ as being situated between the 
“Starry Sphere” {al falakuH mukarvkab) and the “Starless 
Sphere” {alfalaku‘1 atlas): the former being the floor of 
Heaven and the latter its roof. Our world is all that is below 
the Starry Sphere.3 He describes the “gathering place” 
{alm4thar\ the “Path” {al siraf), the “heap ” {al kathib), the 
arrival of God on the Day of Judgment with His rows of 
Angels, the “scales” {al mk(ari)y the delights of Heaven and 
the tortures of HeU, the stages of Heaven and HeU, the 

' His allegorical interptetations of the eschatological doctrine of Islam hear 
a mt^^ble resemblance to those of the Isma'ilians and the rarmafbton. 

Sec ruL iir, pp. 563-70. 3 
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‘^intermediary stage {al bar:(akh: Purgatory), the inter- 
cession of Mohammed and other prophets, etc., etc. He even 
supplies us with diagrams of Heaven and HelL^ 

Having completed his description of the next world with 
its Heaven and Hell, etc., Ibnul ‘Arab! tells us that we are not 
bound to understand any of the terms he has used, in its usual 
traditional sense. The terms hashr^ ban^akh, mi^dn^ ^adhaby 
naUmy etc., are merely “allegorical representations of states” 
{jvaqdmdt tnshaMjkhas) and “ corporealisations of ideas” 
(?m'dni tujassad). “What we learn from tradition”, he says, 
“is mere words and it is left to us to find out what such words 
mean”,^ i.e. to read into them any meaning we like, which is 
precisely what Ibnul ‘Arab! himself does. There is no real 
intercession (shafd^ah) on the Day of Judgment: the term 
simply means a relation between the two divine Names, the 
Merciful and the Avenger. The nrdt is simply the straight 
path of the divine Essence on which everything “ walks be- 
cause it is the source whence all things come and whither all 
things return. The tortures of Hell are nothing but symbols 
for men’s actions.^ Paradise {jannah)^ he says, comes from the 
verb jama to conceal, and the jannah of all is the divine Es- 
sence in which all multiplicity will be “concealed”. On the 
other hand, lic\l{jahannam) means distance or farness (bu^d)^^ 
and the real Hell lies in imagining that there is a real chasm 
between you and God and not realising your essential one- 
ness with Him. 

It is instructive to notice the etymological derivation of 
many of these terms and how Ibnul ‘Arab! explains them so 
as to fit in with his pantheistic doctrine. The “Day of Grief” 
{yawmuH hasrah)^ e.g,, he understands as the “Day of Un- 
veiling”, from hasara to unveil, i.e. the day on which the One 
Essence will be revealed in its absolute universality.5 ^Adhdh 
(punishment) does not mean what we understand it to mean; 


* F«/. in, p. 554, 

3 'Put, I, p. 412, 1, x6 foil. 

5 Put, I, p. 591, 1. 5 from foot. 


* Puf. I, p. 412, 1. 4 foil. 
Pus. pp. 186-7. 
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it comes, he says, from ^adhuba to be sweet, thus reducing the 
torments of Hell to eternal happiness.^ By basbr (gathering) 
he means the gathering together of all individual souls in the 
One Universal Soul. Every man’s “resurrection” {qiydmah) 
is the return of his soul to its spiritual “home” after being 
freed from the body through death, ^ and so on and so on. 

Ibnul ‘Arabi’s denial of the existence of a real Hell or 
Heaven either in this world or in the next is expressed in 
three different ways : 

(1) He calls them imaginative. They are no more concrete 
or real than Abraham’s “fire” which was a mere creation of 
his imagination.3 The damned will see Hell-Fire, but they 
will no more feel its tortures than Abraham felt any torture 
from his. It will be a phenomenal fire although to the profane 
it will seem real. 

( 2 ) He reduces Heaven and Hell to two subjective states. 
Hell is the realisation of the individual “self” as a mere 
“slave” (^ahd\ It is selfhood. Heaven, on the other hand, 
is the realisation of one’s “lordship” {rububiyyah), i.e. of the 
divine aspect of his being.+ 

( 3 ) Ibnul ^Arabl makes it absolutely clear that there is no 
difference whatever between Heaven and Hell, for how can 
there be any difference where there is a salvation for all? 
The “damned” will remain in Hell-Fire,5 it is true, but they 
will experience therein all the delights of Paradise {ma'dni al 
jannah) with the sole exception of the wasilah (approach or 
drawing nigh to God), He interprets all the names of the 
fanndt (the gardens in Heaven) as meaning different kinds of 
bliss which the people of Heaven as well as those of Hell will 
enjoy. They will all enjoy bliss {naHm\ everlastingness 
{khuld\ refuge (ma^wd) peace, {saldm) and so on. The only 
distinction between the blessed and the damned, if any, is 

* Ftts. p. 153. 

* Fut I, p, 406, 1. 19. Cf. Ikkatdnus-Safaj, iir, pp. 8r, 120 and iv, p, 7a. 

3 Fus, p. 328. ♦ jpi/x, pp. 286-7. 

threat which is mentioned in the Qur’an: **1 wiU surely 
fill Hell with jim and with men all together.” Qur. xxxni, 13. 
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that the former will behold the Beatific Vision of the 
Epiphany of the Lord^ and apprehend it on its first appear- 
ance, while the latter will be too ^Veiled to recognise it at 
first, but when the veils” are removed even this difference 
will disappear. 

These are the ways in which Ibnul ‘Arab! explains away 
the notion of real Heaven and Hell after having taken so 
much pains to describe them. Of life after death Ibnul ^Arabi 
seems to have no doubt whatever, for life, according to him, 
is continuous and unceasing. There is only One Being in 
existence and therefore there is but one life. The so-called 
this world and the next world are, as we have already said, 
nothing but the visible and the invisible aspects of the One. 
Ibnul ^Arabi emphatically denies the existence of any world 
(other than this) in which the so-called future-life” will be 
lived. We now live in the One and after death we shall con- 
tinue to do so. But even if this is so, is it possible that there 
can be a place for Heaven and Hell (not necessarily the tradi- 
tional ones) in Ibnul ^ Arabics system? That is to say, is it con- 
ceivable that even after our return to the one universal 
Essence or Soul whence we came, that we shall still experience 
any form of bliss or torment, even of a purely spiritual kind? 
Positive pain, Ibnul ‘Arab! seems to deny as we have already 
seen. God’s threat has no real object.”* He also denies that 
there is any Qur’anic evidence for eternal Punishment: all 
that the Qur’^ asserts is eternal life in Hell, but this is not the 
same as eternal punishment^ for according to him, hfe in Hell 
will be painless,^ And “though the damned”, Ibnul ^Arabi 

* Whea He reveals Himself in the Name at Haqq (the Real), Fuf. p. 213. 

* Fus, p. 153. 

3 Fut in, p. 100, 1 , 9 from foot. It is curious that the denial of eternal 
Punishment in Hell is attributed to Ibn Taymiyyah, who says that after a time 
the people of Hell shall be transferred to Paradise. He quotes a Prophetic 
Tradition: “By God in whose hands my soul is, there will come a time when 
the gates of Hell will be slamming (i.e. it will be empty) and cress will grow 
on its floor (i.e. it will be cool).” A 1 Jahiz also held the same view: see al 
Jahiziyyah in ShahrastM. The Murji’ites, particularly Jahm b. §afwan, denied 
the eternity of both Heaven and Hell; see Maqalatu^l Islamijyin^ pp. 148-9. 
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says, “will enter the abode of misery, they will experience 
therein happiness which will be different from that of Para- 
dise.” ' The two kinds of happiness will be essentially the 
same, but the tajalli of God in each will be different. The only 
kind of torment the damned will experience is a negative one ; 
they will be deprived, for a time, of the greatest happiness of 
all, i.e. the realisation, on their return to the Essence, of their 
inseparable unity with God, but eventually, everlasting hap- 
piness will be enjoyed by all. 

With this unique conception of Heaven and Hell and the 
After-life Ibnul ‘Arabi’s metaphysical system is completed. 
The One whence all things come is the one to which they 
will all return. But on their return they will experience 
various degrees of happiness (intellectual happiness) in a 
measure proportionate to their knowkdge of His nature and 
their relation to Him. Ibnul ‘Arab! emphasises the im- 
portance of “gnosis” to such an extent that he makes it the 
sole distinction between the people of Heaven and those of 
Hell. Gnosis coupled with unshakable faith is certain to win 
us Ibnul ‘Arab!’ s Paradise, and ignorance and disbelief his 
Hell.* When we return to the One we shall realise the truth 
or falsity of our beliefs, and our position relative to Him will 
be determined entirely by the nature of such beliefs. The 
Gnostics alone will be in immediate contact with Him, and 
this will constitute the highest and most intellectual happiness 
in Heaven. In Hell there will be the “torture of the veil” 
(^adhdbu'l hijdb) and the “torture of ignorance” (^adhabuH 
jahl) which, as I have already remarked, will be negative and 
will only last until the true Imowledge is revealed.3 Then, and 
only then, will the universal Mercy of God embrace all and 
reign over all. Ibnul ‘Arab! expresses the same idea in a 
most remarkable way in his description of the kathib (sand- 

' Fus. p. ijj. Cf. Put. Ill, p. 98, 1 . 4 from foot. 

* On the importance of “feith” see Put. in, p. 568, 1 . i j: “the Stoiefs of 
Heaven will number as the blanches of &ith.” 

^ Put. Ill, p. 577, 1 . 3 from foot. For God’s universal Mercy see Ft^. 
P- 32“. J 35 > 35 L eto* 
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The kathih in his language seems to be identical with the 
divine Essence. It is a heap of “white musk’", he says, in 
which all souls will assemble in the “next world”, each 
taking its place according to its spiritual rank. Every soul 
will be drawn to the kathib as instinctively as the babe is 
drawn to his mother’s bosom, or the steel to a magnet. It 
will be impossible for any soul to be drawn to any place other 
than her own in which alone she will find her ultimate happi- 
ness. They will be arranged in an order of higher and lower, 
but each will enjoy in her place “a blissful life of everlasting 
wakefulness, peace and happiness, life which will never be 
interrupted by death or sleep. All limitations of the senses, 
and most particularly those of the intellect, will be broken and 
every soul will become all-seeing and all-hearing because every 
soul will become (without real becoming) God Himself.” 

The least such a theory implies is that in the next world (as 
understood by Ibnul ^Arabl) personal identity of individual 
beings will be preserved in such a way as to make enjoyment, 
at least of an intellectual sort of happiness, possible. Ibnul 
‘Arab! does not say plainly that multiplicity of individuals 
in the next world will be merely apparent as he says with re- 
gard to the phenomenal multiplicity in this world. He seems 
to have landed himself into a form of dilemma which was 
almost inevitable on such a view as his. Either he regards 
multiplicity of individuals in the next world as real or sub- 
jective. If the former, his whole system would fall to the 
ground, since he would be admitting a duality of God and 
individual souls, and God (or Reality) for him is an essential 
unity. If the latter, i.e. if there will be no real multiplicity in 
the next world, which is what Ibnul ’'Arab! really wishes to 
assert,® then how can there be any difference between the 

* Which in Muslim ** tradition’* stands for the place -where all people will 
assemble on the Day of Judgment. 

* Although he speaks of ** vehicles” of the souls in the next world, when 
he says ‘‘and God shall fashion for every soul a vehicle (mcrkab), a body or a 
form of the same nature as the world to which the soul shall be transferred”, 
Fus. p. 327. These marakib are merely symbols for the different degrees of 
spirituality which each soul will possess in the “next world”. 
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experience of one being and that of another, or how is it 
possible that there will be any beings (in the plural) at all? 
Even regarding the souls, on their ultimate "‘return’’ to the 
One Universal Soul, as states (analogous to our mental 
states), which have never severed themselves from the One 
Soul or really returned to it, the difficulty would still remain 
insuperable. But it is just as difficult (except for a mystic) to 
conceive how the multiplicity of being in the external world 
is an essential unity as it is to conceive how a multiplicity of 
souls in the spiritual world will be an essential unity, yet pre- 
serving such a degree of consciousness as would enable them 
to enjoy their various grades of spiritual happiness, 

§IV 

IBNUL ‘ARABICS AESTHETICS 
{a) His view on 'Love and its Place in his System 

The most characteristic feature of Ibnul "Arabl’s pantheism 
is its universality. We have already seen that, all the way 
through, the One Reality has been regarded in one or the 
other of its numerous aspects, all of which are universal. In 
Ibnul "Arabi’s metaphysics e.g., the One is regarded as the 
all-embracing Being — the ultimate ground of all existence. 
In his Ethics it is identified with the all-active and all-willing 
Principle. In his Religion it is the all-worshipped Deity. In 
his Mysticism it is the all-pervading Consciousness. And 
now in his Aesthetics Ibnul ‘^Arabi regards the same Reality 
as the all-prevailing Love and Beauty. 

The fundamental factor underlying all these manifestations 
of the One Reality is, according to Ibnul "Arabi, divine Love. 
It is extraordinary that many pantheistic Sufis have looked 
upon divine Love as being a primordial principle in every- 
thing that takes place in the universe. Hallaj was one of the 
earliest to speak of it in this way. For Abii Sa'^id b. Abil 
Khayr, God was more the Loving and the Affectionate One 
ial Waddd) than the Tormenter {al Mu^adhdhib), In his recita- 
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don of the Qur’an, he intentionally used to skip all the 
passages which deal with Hell and describe its tortures. 
Love was the deepest and the profoundest of all their senti- 
ments, and indeed it was on Love (mystical Love) that many 
of them found the ultimate ground of their beliefs. 

(b) The Three Kinds of Love 

Ibnul "Arab! recognises three kinds of Love which he calls 
natural love, spiritual love and divine love. The first two are 
species of the third. By divine love he means the essential 
love of the One — the eternal love which is the source of all 
other kinds. Before any form of modalisation, the One, in 
His supreme ^‘isolation” and simplicity, loved Himself for 
and in Himself, and loved to be known and to be manifested. 
This was the cause of creation. In loving Himself, the One 
loved all the aydn of things latent in His Essence, and hence 
they are impregnated with the love they now manifest in dif- 
ferent ways. ^^The love of the ay an began”, Ibnul ‘Arab! 
says, “when they were still in the Blindness (al *a/nd’) when 
they first heard God’s creative Word (Be).”^ 

By spiritual love he means mystical love, of which the ulti- 
mate aim is realisation of the essential unity of the lover and 
the Beloved.^ It is not human love, he says, which brings the 
mystic near to God and makes him feel one with Him; it is 
divine Love which, in refinding itself, as it were, realises its 
afiSnity as a “form” with the universal Love of the Whole. 
This is the most perfect kind of love. It is the love of the 
Whole as a Whole (as an Essence) and as a “part” (as a 
particular mode of the Essence). It is what the Sfifis mean 
by rapture (he^an/dn). Ibnul 'Arabl’s pantheism stands in 
bold relief here when he says that the ultimate goal of love 
is to know the reality of love and that the reality of love is 
identical with God’s Essence. Love is not an abstract quality 
superadded to the Essence. It is not a relation between a 
lover and an object loved. This is the true love of the 
* FuL ir, p. 437, 1 . 8 from foot. * Fu/, n, p. 441, 1 . 16. 
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gnostics’^ who know no particular object of love. It is the 
profane that love forms. ^ Nothing is loved except God, just 
as nothing is worshipped except Him. When wc say that we 
love >r, j or ij;, what we really mean is that we love God in 
the forms of x^y or ^ and it is ignorance to say that we love 
x^y ot the?uselves^ just as it is ignorance to say that we 
worship x,y ox ^ themselves P' 

Ibnul ^Arabi refuses to explain his theory of mystical love 
in terms of incarnation (huM) or “fusion’’ as Hallaj 

does. He agrees with what the Hululists say, but differs from 
them on the interpretation they put on their doctrine. He 
quotes many verses generally attributed to Hallaj, which 
definitely point to a theory of incarnation or fusion, but he 
tries to explain them in his own pantheistic way, 3 Hallaj ’s 
theory of incarnation is clearly expressed in his celebrated 
verses: 

I am He whom I love, and He whom I love is I. 

We are two spirits dwelling in one body. 

If thou seest me, thou seest Him, 

And if thou seest Him thou seest us both.^ 

With Ibnul ‘Arab! it is more as it is with Spinoza; when we 
say we love God or anything, we mean that God loves Him- 
self in us or in any other form. Spinoza expresses the same 
idea m the following words : “ We love God with a love which 
is eternal, because our love of God is God loving Himself in 
us, just as we know God under the form of eternity, because 
our understanding of God is God thinking Himself in (or 
as) us.” 5 

The third kind of love is natural love, the object of which 
is self-satisfaction, regardless of the object loved. In spiritual 
love, the “self” and all its desires are sacrificed in the interest 
of the Beloved. In natural love the object is sacrificed. Ibnul 
"Arab! includes under natural love what he calls elemental love 

‘ F«/. n, pp. 427-9. » F#/. 11, p. 431, 1 . 2 foil. 

5 See, e.g., Tut. n, p. 445; in, p. 155. 

’ Temasin^ p. 134. Cf. other verses by Hallaj: TawSsin^ pp. 133; 134. 

^ Joachim's Study in Spinoza's 'Ethics ^ p. 303. 
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{al hubb aVunsurt)^ under which all physical, physiological, 
and even mechanical attractions may be classed. Even this 
he regards as a manifestation of the divine love in its lowest 
and crudest form. 

{c) 'Beauty is the Basis of Love 

According to Ibnul "Arabi love is not an end in itself; it has 
no intrinsic value. The basis and the cause of all love is 
Beauty. This view was held long before Ibnul ‘Arab! by Ibn 
Sina for whom Love was the prime mover in all things : it 
directs them all towards the attainment of the ultimately 
Beautiful who is also the Eternally Perfect. We love God, 
Ibnul ‘Arab! says, because God is Beautiful, and He loves us 
and all His creation because He loves the Beautiful.^ God’s 
Beauty is the source of all types of Beauty. It is the source 
of all spiritual and intellectual beauty as well as beauty of 
form, although in itself God^s Beauty is above all form and 
shape. God loves beauty of form because form reflects His 
own Beauty as it reflects his Being. In abstract beauty as well 
as in beauty of form, therefore, God ought to be loved and 
worshipped, and this is how a perfect Gnostic knows Him, 
loves Him and worships Him. 

In his theory of Love thus described, Ibnul "Arab! sums 
•up his whole system and, with it, it is perfectly complete. 
Love is the cause of creation (or self-manifestation of the 
One in His infinite forms), but it is also the cause of the return 
of all the manifestations to the One. "'^Does not God say”, 
Ibnul ‘Arab! says, “ O David, My yearning for them is greater 
than their yearning for me?” Love is the working principle 
in all manifestations of the One, from the highest to the 
lowest. It reaches its zenith in Man, the Perfect Man, who 
above all creation experiences all the three kinds of Love. 
Through Love, the Whole is bound together and through it 
the object of creation is realised. 


* The Tradition says: ^‘God is Beautiful and loves the Beautiful.” 
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THE SOURCES OF IBNUL ARABFS SYSTEM 

It is practically impossible to say that any particular philosophy 
or mystiasm is the source of Ibnul Arabi’s whole system. Ibnul 
Arab! had a foot in every camp, so to speak, and derived his 
material from every conceivable source. His system is eclectic in 
the highest degree, but we can easily find the germs from which 
many parts of this system seem to have developed, in the writings 
of older philosophers, Sufis, and scholastic theologians. He 
borrowed ideas from Islamic as well as non-Islamic sources, 
orthodox as well as heterodox. 

The principal idea of his system is comparatively simple, but 
round this idea he gathered an immense literature from all 
quarters and applied himself to the task of assimilating it all. 
Even grammar,^ as well as law, theology,^ mysticism and philo- 
sophy were all absorbed and interpreted m the light of this simple 
notion of the unity of all bemgs, an idea which coloured Ibnul 
‘Arabi’s whole thought. Though he presents us with an extra- 
ordinary jumble of mixed doctrines and ideas which seem to 
clash in every possible direction, we can certainly find, after much 
hunting, sifting and synthesising, a residue which can rightly 
claim to be consistent and to be called his own. 

This Appendix is divided into two parts: (a) to show that 
Monsieur A. Palacios" theory about the indebtedness of Ibnul 
Arab! to Ibn Masarra and other Spanish Sufis is exaggerated, and 
(b) to state what seems to me to be the sources which influenced 
Ibnul Arabics philosophy in some way or another. This is shown 
by means of parallel points given from Ibnul Arabics system and 
the systems of other philosophers or mystics who seem to me to 
have influenced him. The last part of the Appendix shows how 
far Ibnul Arabf availed himself of the Qur’an and alleged Pro- 
phetic Traditions. 

Before dealing with Palacios" theory, I propose to give a 
general survey of the history of Sufism in Spain during the 
century immediately preceding Ibnui Arabi’s birth, for it was not 
till then that there was in the West anything worth calling 

* See e.g. Fut. ii, p. 192. 

* See e.g. Fut. r, pp. 430-960. See also Fut. ii, p. 219, where Ibnul Arab! 
explains in a mystical way ‘"analogy” (qiySs) and “agreement” 
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Sufism. All the Sufism that was known in Spain and North 
Africa up to the second half of the fifth century was a system of 
pious asceticism practised by men who possessed no philosophical 
knowledge whatever . They may have known a great deal of 
Islamic theology, but many of them were even ignorant of that. 
The Spamsh Muslims were very averse to philosophy and free- 
thinking of any kind. They even anathematised and often com- 
mitted to the flames such books as Ghazali’s. Orthodox Sufis on 
the other hand, even those who were perfectly unlettered among 
them, were held in great honour and respected even by educated 
theologians. 

A new school of Sufis, who were more like the theosophists 
of the East, first appeared on the scene about a.h. 540 at A 1 Meria 
which, at that time, was the greatest spiritual centre of Sufism in 
the West. From there, it seems, this kind of Sufism spread 
throughout Andalusia, especially to Seville and Cordova, also to 
the west of Portugal. At Seville, the greatest Sufi we know was 
Abu’l Hakam b. Barrajan (d. a.h. 536). At A 1 Meria, the head of 
the Sufis was Abu’l ‘Abbas b. al ‘Arif, a Batini Sufi who died in 
536 (or 537) and was buried near Ibn Barrajan. At Cordova, 
Abu Bakr al Mayurqi, who was a great traditionahst, a theologian 
and a pious Sufi, was an eminent spiritual leader.^ 

For over a century, i.e. from 450-560, Sufism in the West was 
undergoing a process of transition. The School of Ibn Barrajan, 
Ibn Qasi, Ibnu’l ‘Arif and al Mayurqi marks the middle stage of 
this process, the outcome of which was shown in full bloom in 
the greatest of all Arabic-speaking mystics, Ibnul ‘Arabi. Much 
against the will of the Western theologians, philosophy was 
spreading and men like Ibn Bajja (d. 533/1138), Ibn Tufayl 
(d. 531/1136) and the great Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198) came to the 
forefront. But philosophy (except perhaps in the case of Ibn 
Tufayl) was little mixed with Sufism or theology. It was the aim 
of Ibn Barrajan and his colleagues to introduce this element into 
Siifism, and for that purpose they started with Gha^ali as their 
master. They (particularly Ibn Qasi) expounded the doctrines 
of Gha2:ali and defended him with great enthusiasm. The philo- 
sophy of Aristotle, Plato and the Neoplatonists, was already 
known to the West through translations brought from the East 

* He, Ibn Barrajan, and Ibnu’l ‘Arif were summoned to Morocco by the 
Governor of North Africa and kept in custody until a.h. 5 36 (or 5 37), the year 
in which Ibn Barrajan and Ibn al ‘Arif died. Al Mayurqi then fled to Bijayah 
where he continued his preaching. See Takmtk^ by Ibn al Abbar (b. 608), 
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and commentaries by Ibn Rushd and works by his master Ibn 
Tufayl. Many books on philosophical and theological sects (c.g. 
Shahrastani’s) were already in use. In Spam itself, men like Ibn 
Hazm started writing on this subject. Also books like the 
Epsjtles of the Ikhwanu’s Safa were popular. Scholasticism, 
especially Mu'tazilism, which had been known in Spain centuries 
before Sufism or Philosophy, still retained its hold on certain 
people. And lastly, Sufi treatises like Qushayri’s RJsdlah were 
diligently studied by the Western Sufis. No attempt, as yet, was 
made by any ocadental writer to reconale any of these subjects 
with the others. The task was left to Ibnul ‘'Arabi, who tried to 
syncretise all, and m a less degree to his contemporary and 
countryman Ibn Sab'in (d. 668/1269) who belongs to Ibnul 
"Arabics school. 

This, in outline, is the intellectual atmosphere into which 
Ibnul "Arabi was born. Can we say, then, that he was the child of 
his age as many thinkers usually are? Does he definitely belong 
to the School of Sufis just described? It is true that Ibnul 'Arabi 
spent the first thirty years of his life in Spain, particularly at 
Seville, the home and centre of the teaching of Ibn Barrajan. It 
is also true that he studied at Turns the KhaP al Na‘layn of 
Ibn Qasi on which he is said to have written a commentary.* 
Ibnul ^Arabi himself also tells us that he met at Al Meria some 
direct disaples of Ibn al ‘Arif like Abu ‘Abdillah al Ghazzal and 
Abu’l Rabi‘ al Kafif, but says nothmg more about them/ To Ibn 
Barrajan ,3 Ibn Qasi,^ and Ibn ai ‘Arif 3 Ibnul ‘Arabi refers in his 
Futdhdt^ Fusus and MawdqVm’Nujum on many occasions, some- 
times with approval, sometimes with disapproval. He does not 
teU us how much he owes to these three Sufis, but it seems evident 
that his early initiation m theosophy must have been influenced 
by them through study of their works, with which he seems to 
have been familiar. If we regard him as their disciple, therefore, 
it must be in the sense that they, as well as many other Sfifls and 
philosophers, may be counted among his masters, Ibnul ‘Arabics 
mature thought developed more in the East. 

^ In Fut, IV, p. 164, 1 . 6, Ibnul ‘Arab! mentions this book and the fact that 
he read it with Ibn Qasi’s own son at Tunis, but he says nothing about a 
commentary. 

* Fut. I, pp. 297, 724-5. 

3 See FuU i, pp. 75, 388; n, pp. 79, 136, 762, 859; in, p. 101; rv, p. 282. 

^ %t&Fut. I, pp. 176, 388, 407, 943; 11, pp, 68, 79, 211, 340, 907; in, pp. 8-9, 
31, 21 8, 428, 465, IV, p. 164; and Fus, pp. iir, 355, 
s Fut. I, pp. 119, 145, 227, 297, 363; n, pp. 128, 189, 384, 421, 429, Sit; 
in, pp. 520, 637; IV, pp. 105, 117, 714. 
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As regards the works written by these three Sufis, there is one 
extant MS. of Ibn Qasi’s “KhaPu’! NaUayn” arid another MS. of 
Ibnu’l ‘AriPs ‘‘Mahasin al Majalis” and three MSS. of three 
works attributed to Ibn Barrajan.^ The last three MSS. have been 
accessible to me and in none of them can I see, judging from the 
general attitude of Ibn Barra)an, who was definitely the most 
philosophical of this school, any kind of resemblance to Ibnul 
‘Arabics attitude. Ibn Barrajan is certainly not a pantheistic Sufi, 
although he may rightly be called a theosophist. His Com- 
mentary on the Qur’an is mystical in parts. 

Ibnul "Arabi’s references to these three Sufis are so scanty that 
they reveal to us very little of their doctrines. Only here and 
there do we find Ibnul "Arab! referring to an isolated idea of one 
or other of these Sufis which he works into his system as he 
seems to have done with hundreds of other ideas. The following 
are perhaps the most important: 

(1) Ibnu’l Arif’s distinction between “intellectual knowledge ” 

and “gnosis” (ma ^rifa)^ 

(2) Ibn Barrajan’s view on al Haqq al Makhluqu btbtJ> 

Ibn Barrajan himself uses this term to mean God as we find Him 
described in the Qur’an and as we know Him through our know- 
ledge of His creation, i.e. God the Creator and the Designer of 
the umverse as distingmshed from al Haqq (the Real without any 
further qualification) who transcends all knowledge, i.e. God in 
Himself as He really is. Al Haqq al Makhluqu bihi is God as re- 
vealed to us through His Names, Attributes and Actions which 
are exemplified on every hand in the Phenomenal World. Some 
of these Names, Attributes and Actions which are not manifested 
in this world will be manifested in the world to come. They are 
the divine laws operating everywhere and by so doing they reveal 
the original nature of things as God predestined them to be. Ibn 
Barrajan’s view is thoroughly orthodox. His term al Haqq al 
Makhluqu btht (which he seems to have been the first to coin) is 
based on such Qur’anic verses as “Nor did we create the heavens 
and the earth in play: we did but create them in truth” {bil Haqq), 
Qur. XLiv, 58, and “He it is who made the sun for brigWess and 

the moon for hght God created (all) that in truth” (bll Haqq), 

Qur. X, 5. Ibnul ^Arabi on the other hand regards this term as 
equivalent to the Logos: the Reahty of Mohammed, etc. (see 
Chapter on the Logos), 

* They are really two works: see Bibliography, 

* Put* II, p. 421, 1 . 12. 3 Put, m, p. 101, 1 . 12 from foot. 
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(3) Ibnu’l ‘Arif on the meaning oifana'^ and his view on God 
being the ground of all things.^ From Ibnul ‘Arabics short 
quotation from Mahasin al Majalis, we cannot possibly tell 
whether Ibnu’l ‘Arif meant this in the pantheistic sense in 
which Ibnul ‘Arab! takes it. 

(4) On Ibn Qasi’s view of the identity of all the divine 
Names. 3 

On the practical side of Sufism Ibnul ‘Arabi was initiated by 
Sufis of a totally different type. He refers to a large number of 
them in his Futuhat and 'BJsdlatuH jQjids, Of tliese the following 
are examples : 

(1) Yusuf b. Khalaf al Kumf (d. at Alex. 576/1180)*^ was a 
personal disciple of Shaykh Abu Madyan. Ibnul ‘Atabi met 
him at Seville. He describes him as a great ascetic and a 
Malamite (in Ibnul ‘Arabics sense). He also confesses that 
he owes to Kumi a great deal of his ascetic training, and 
says that he was the first to teach him the vciy meaning of 
the word Sufism and to introduce him to Qushayri’s 
Kisdlah, 

(2) Salih al ‘Adawf who was another ascetic Ibnul ‘Arab! met 
at Seville. He regards him as one of his spiritual masters 
and describes him as a most perfect Sufi. 

(3) Abu ‘Imran al Mirtulf, a contemporary of Al Balawi. 
Ibnul ‘Arab! says that in his ascetic discipline MirtuU fol- 
lowed the method of Al Harith al Muhasibi of Bagdad. He 
practised many austerities, etc., etc. 

^ From what Ibnul ‘Arabi says about these Sufis whom he calls 
his Shaykhs we learn more about their personal life and miracles, 
etc., than about their doctrine, for apparently they had none. 


{a) Ibml ^ Arabi and Ibn Masarra 

Monsieur Palacios — ^in his Abenmasarra — tries to establish an his- 
torical connection between the Sufi School of Al Meria and the 
much older School of Ibn Masarra to which he seems to believe 
the School of Al Meria was affiliated. From this he wishes to draw 
the inference that Ibnul ‘Arabfs system of philosophy can be 


* Fut, nr, p. 520, 1 . 8 from foot. 
5 Fus, p. Ill, 


* Fut ni, p. 1 17. 
^ Fat, I, p. 3:27, 
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traced as far back as Ibn Masarra (d. a.h. 319). He believes that 
Ibnul "Arab! was influenced by the Mena School which was a link 
between Ibn Masarra and Ibnul ‘Arabi. But his generalisation 
seems to be too wide to be warranted by the evidence available 
to us at present. The following facts are important to bear in 
mind: 

(1) We know of no historical connection either between the 
Meria School of Sufis and Ibn Masarra or between Ibn Masarra 
and Ibnul ‘Arabi. 

(2) There are no extant books or even fragments of books by 
Ibn Masarra or any of his disciples. 

(3) We know of no disciple of Ibn Masarra of any eminence in 
Sufism. 

(4) All that we know about Ibn Masarra and his School is con- 
tained in the following texts : 

{a) Ibn Harm’s Fisal (ii, p. 126; iv, pp. 80, 198-200), where we 
find some information regarding Ibn Masarra’s doctrine of 
Qadar (free will). Ibn Hazm describes Ibn Masarra as a 
follower of the MuTazihtes on this point, and adds that 
Ibn Masarra beheved that God’s knowledge is of two 
kinds : (i) knowledge of universal truths, and (2) knowledge 
of particular objects. 

ib) In Ibnul "Arabi’s FutJihdt (r, pp. 19 1, 194; xr, p. 767; and 
Fus, p. 125), where Ibnul ^Arabi refers to Ibn Masarra’s 
allegorical representation of the divine Throne (see Sections 
on 5 ie Logos and Mysticism). 

if) In Ta^rikhuWHukamd^ by Qifti (ed. Lippert,pp. 15-16) and 
Tahaqdtu^l Umam by Said b. Said al Andalusi (Mashriq, 
19x1, p. 666), where we find Ibn Masarra described as a 
follower and an ardent defender of the philosophy of 
Empedocles. 

{d) Other unimportant references chiefly regarding Ibn 
Masarra’s orthodoxy. He is regarded as a heretic by most 
Muslim authors, especially Ibn Khaqan in his Mafmah al 
Anfus (Const. 1302), p. 58; Ibn Said in his Ta^rzkhu^l 
Umam and al Faradi, Tdrlkh ^Ulama* al Andalus (b. 1202) 
and Dabbi’s Bughyatu^ I Multamis^ p. 78. All these writers 
describe Ibn Masarra as a heretic well versed in the dialectic 
of the Mulazilites and a SuS who introduced subtle 
symbolism into his mystiod language, 

(e) As regards Ibn Masarra’s disciples, they are all, with the 
exception of Isma’il al Ru^aym and the great judge Mundhir 
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b. Sa^id al Balluti, men of whom we know and can know 
very little beyond their names.^ 

This is practically all the material available to us at present on Ibn 
Masarra and his school, and from this alone we cannot possibly 
form any idea about their system, i.e. if they ever had any. 
Monsieur Palacios has tried to construct a system which he calls 
Ibn Masarra’s and which he has based entirely on (a) the very 
scanty references mentioned above, and (b) the pseudo-Empedo- 
clean philosophy of which Ibn Masarra is said to have been a 
passionate defender. On the latter of these sources, our only 
authority is Sa"id b. Sahd al Andalusi," from whom Qifd and Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘ah seem to have borrowed all that they knew about 
Empedodes and Ibn Masarra. From these writers and Shah- 
rast^ and Shahrazuri we get the following account which sums 
up what they understood by the philosophy of Empedocles. To 
Empedocles these writers attribute the following: 

(i) Empedocles, they say, was the first to assert the unity of 
the divine Attributes and their identity with the One Reahty. God 
never ceased to be anythmg other than pure Essence {humjyah\ 
which is identical with pure knowledge, pure will, benevolence, 
power and omnipotence and so on. God created the world but 
not from matter, which was co-eternal with Him : He created first 
the First Element”, from which all complex beings were 
created,3 God is One Reahty and a Unity which admits of no 
multiplicity whatever. His Essence transcends all multiplicity.^ 
This doctrine, it is true, is characteristically Greek and chiefly 

* (i) See Farad! (b. 1 329) about al Fannf a disciple of Ibn Masarra who died 
in A.H. 371. 

(ii) See Farad! (b. 437) about al Dajjaj of Cordova a disciple of Ibn Masarra 
who died in a.h. 376. 

(iii) See Farad! (b. 54) about Aban b. Sa‘ld a disciple of Ibn Masarra who 
died in a.h. 377. 

(iv) See Farad! (b, 1452) and Maqqar!, i, p. 335, about Ballut! who died 
in A.H. 355. 

(v) Takmtla of Ibn al Abbar (b. 281) about T^rif al C 2 urtub!. 

(vi) Ft^al of Ibn Harm, rv, pp, 80, 198-200, about Isma‘11 al Ru'ayn!, the 
most important disciple of Ibn Masarra. Like his master, we are told, al 
Ru‘ayn! believed in Qadar and the eternity of the world. He also denied the 
resurwction of bodies, and held that the divine Throne is the governing 
principle of the universe (cf. Ibnul ‘Arab! where he identifies the divine 
Throne with First Intellect). Accordmg to Ru‘ayn!, God has no immediate 
influence on the universe, a view which is also attributed to his master. 

^ TabaqatuH XJmam (Mashnq, 19H), p. 666. 

3 Shahrastan!, ii, p. 260. 

^ Qiftf, pp. 15-16; Sa’id (Mashriq, 1911), p. 666. 
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Neoplatonic. The part about the divine Attributes was developed 
by the Mu^tazilites (e.g. ^Allaf, d. 226). But whatever it is, it is not 
Empedoclean, for Empedocles is essentially a pluralist. He ad- 
mits the '“^sphere” of Parmenides, not as a homogeneous sub- 
stance, but as a mixture of Four ultimately different Substances or 
Elements. 

(2) According to these Mushm writers Empedocles lays great 
emphasis on the study of the human soul as the only means of 
understanding both the higher and lower worlds. To seek im- 
mediate knowledge of the First Substance is impossible: to try 
to conceive it through your knowledge of the Phenomenal World 
is equally impossible. The human soul alone is the link between 
the two worlds : ‘‘He who knoweth himself knoweth his Lord.” ^ 
The Soul, says the pseudo-Empedocles, is a simple, beautiful 
and immaterial substance. Those who deny its beauty or im- 
mortality regard its external aspect in relation to the body.® The 
simplicity of the soul is not organic but spiritual. “ It is andogous 
to the simplicity of light rather than that of fire, nay, the sim- 
plicity of brilliance rather than that of light. ”3 

The human soul is but a particular manifestation of the Uni- 
versal Soul. Its ultimate aim is to return to its original “ source”. 
It is capable of attaimng the highest degree of spirituality, and our 
aim in life should be directed towards the accomplishment of this 
end,*^ The most perfect manifestations of the Universal Soul are 
the prophets who are sent in every cycle {dawr) to remmd the 
“particular” souls of the knowledge which originally belongs to 
the First Element (aPUnsur),^ and which the particular souls have 
forgotten during their temporary association with their bodies. 

This view of the nature of the soul is practically identical with 
that of the Neoplatomsts, particularly as understood by the 
Isma‘ilian thinkers of the type of Ikhwanus-Safa as we shall see 
later, and there is nothing Empedoclean about it. 

To this Shahrastani adds (still attributing to Empedocles) the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the three souls; the vegetative, the 
animal and the rational soul, each serving as a “husk” (gisJbrab) 
to the one below it, in the sense that the Intellect (apparently the 
First Intellect of Plotinus) is a “husk” for the spiritual Substance 
(al ^Unsur\ the soul a husk for the Intellect, and Nature a “husk” 

* Shahraziid quoted by Palacios in bis Ahenmasarray p, 146, 1 . 14. 

* Shahrazuti, op, at, p. 147, 11 . 13 and 26. 

3 Sbabrazud, op, at, p. 147 , 11 14 and 8. 

^ Sbahtastani, ii, p. 265 ; ct. Em, rv, 3, i. 

3 Shahiastani, n, p. 263. 
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for the soul and so on, down to the end of the emanations (of 
Plotinus). The higher (i.e, the kernel) is the soul of the lower, 
(the husk), and the lower reflects and manifests the forms of 
the higher.^ 

This is Neoplatonism throughout, and is stated almost word by 
word in the Epistles of the Ikhwanus-Safa. 

Perhaps the only genuine ideas these writers attribute to Em- 
pedocles are the following two : 

(1) His idea of Love and Strife? 

(2) His theory of the Four Roots and the “Sphere”; the latter 
is also to be found in Ikhwanus-Safa, usually mingled with the 
Neoplatonic emanations; the former is hinted at here and there, 
but it does not play an important part in their philosophy or that 
of Ibnul ‘Arab!. The conception of two absolutely opposite prin- 
ciples (or elements as Empedocles sometimes calls them) which 
are necessary for all “becoming” has no place in Ibnul "Arabics 
system. 

This, in outline, is what the Muslim writers up to the seventh 
century a.h. understood by the philosophy of Empedocles, and 
It seems obvious that they have made anoAer of these blunders 
we so often come across in the history of Hellenistic philosophy 
as understood by Oriental scholars of that period, owing to 
their mischievous habit of mixing together different philosophies 
and ascribing to one philosopher the whole or part of the philo- 
sophy of another. 

Now the question arises as to whether Ibn Masarra was really 
“the follower and defender” of such philosophy, and if so, 
whether Ibnul ‘Arab! (even assuming that we do find in him 
traces of some ideas of the type attributed to Empedocles by those 
Oriental writers) really borrowed these ideas from Ibn Masarra 
rather than from any other source? We have no possible means of 
answering the former question; as for the latter, it seems very 
probable, as we shall see later, that Ibnul 'Arab! learnt that part 
of Neoplatonic philosophy from IkhwSnus-Safa, and not from 
Ibn Masarra. The two following remarks are important to bear 
in mind: 

^ (i) That the pseudo-Empedoclean philosophy which Sa‘id and 
his g^oup believe that Ibn Masarra knew and defended is, as we 
have already seen, a collection of distorted Neoplatonic ideas, and 
it is theif own account of the philosophy of Empedocles, not that 

* Shahrastanl, ii, p. 262. 


* Shahiastanf, ii, p. 261. 
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of Ibn Masarra. It seems certain that they could not have studied 
Empedocles in the original. Owing, therefore, to the great 
similarity between what they call the philosophy of Empedocles 
and what we find in the Epistles of Ikhwanus-Safa, particularly on 
the question of the soul, I wish to make the suggestion that thej 
themselves must have borrowed their knowledge on this subject 
from Ikhwanus-Safa and wrongly attributed that part of Neo- 
platonism to Empedocles. 

( 2 ) That this part (the pseudo-Empedoclean philosophy) is 
connected with many other parts of Neoplatomsm which we find 
in both Ibnul ‘Arab! and Ikhwanus-Safa and is actually mentioned 
in the Epistles of Ikhwanus-Safa almost literally as we shall see 
later. 

What all this is intended to prove is {a) that we are still per- 
fectly ignorant of Ibn Masarra’s mystical philosophy, i.e. if he 
ever had any; (b) that the evidence adduced by Monsieur Palacios 
in support of lus theory that Ibnul ‘Arab! was influenced by the 
mystical philosophy of Ibn Masarra or any of his School is so in- 
sufficient that we may be permitted to disregard it altogether; 
{c) that the only thing Ibnul ‘Arab! seems to have borrowed from 
Ibn Masarra is the divine Throne symbolism on which Ibnul 
‘Arab! puts his own interpretation; and lastly {d) that the historical 
connection which Monsieur Palacios assumes to have existed be- 
tween the Sufi School of A1 Meria and that of Ibn Masarra is 
merely hypothetical. Therefore, even if we agree that Ibnul 
‘Arabi was to a certain extent influenced by the theosophical 
teaching of the al Meria school, it does not follow that such in- 
fluence could be traced as far back as Ibn Masarra and his School. 


Q>) The Sources which influenced Ibnul ^ArabTs Thought 

In the course of discussing Ibnul ‘Arabics system, point by point, 
an attempt was made to indicate, so far as possible, the sources 
from which Ibnul ^Arabi has derived some parts of his philosophy 
and to refer to some Sufis, theologians or philosophers whose 
doctrines have any affinity to his. Here, these sources will be 
examined more in detail. They may be divided into two main 
groups: 

(i) Islamic sources under which we may include: 

(a) The Qur^an and Prophetic Traditions. 

(b) Earlier Pantheistic Sufis like IMaj and Bayazid, etc. 

(c) Muslim ascetics. 
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(d) Scholastic theologians: Ash'^arites and Mu'tazilites. 

(/) Carmathians and Isma^llians (particularly Ikhwanus- 
Safa). 

(/) The Neoplatonic Aristotelians of Persia; particularly Ibn 
Sina. 

(^) The Ishraqfs. 

(2) Non-Islamic sources: Hellenistic philosophy, espeaally 
Neoplatonism and the philosophy of Philo and the Stoics on the 
Logos which has already been discussed/ 

It is beyond the scope of this Appendix to examine all these 
sources fully, so we sh^ confine ourselves to the most important 
of them. On the philosophic side Ibnul ‘Arab! is chiefly Neo- 
platonic, and It seems clear to me that it was Neoplatonism as 
understood by Ikhwanus-Safa that he knew. On the mystical side, 
he shares with Hallaj his style, not his passion. Ibnul ‘Arabi’s is a 
far more intellectual attitude. On the logical side as well as in 
matters concerning Ethics and Eschatology Ibnul ‘Arab! makes a 
great deal of use of the Muslim theologians. 

{d) The Epistles of Ikhwanus'-Safa^ the Works of al Edrdbi 
and the Muslim Neoplatomsts 

It is from the Ikhwanus-Safa that Ibnul ‘Arab! as well as many 
other Oriental and Spanish Sufis seem to have borrowed a wealth 
of material for their theosophical doctrines. Neoplatonism, in 
particular, which was already mixed with other Greek and 
Christian philosophies, must have reached Ibnul 'Arab! through 
this channel. In the E.I.S. we find, in an encyclopaedic form, 
Muslim Rationalism, Sufism, Manicheanism, Zoroastrianism and 
many other Persian and Greek ideas and heresies massed together. 
On a minor scale we find the same in Ibnul ‘Arabi’s books, but 
what he borrowed from the E.I.S. he seems to have interpreted 
in his own way, reading into it his own pantheistic ideas. 

Ibnul "Arab! gathered together from East to West every 
thought that could help him to mould his pantheistic conception 
of Reahty, and no other source than the E.I.S. could have been 
more fruitful to an eclectic thinker like him. What he borrowed 
from them he tried to work into his system just as he tried to do 
the same with the whole of Islam and its massive literature. 
Neither was Ibnul ‘Arab! the only Muslim theosophist whom the 
teaching and the method of the Isma'ilians, particularly of the 

" See Sect, on the Logos. » WiU be rcferted to as E.I.S. 
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theoretical type of the Ikhwanus-Safa influenced. The phenomenon 
was observed elsewhere, and the same cause was found to pro- 
duce a similar effect. In the mystical philosophy of Suhrawardi 
of Aleppo, e.g., and that of Ibn Sab‘fn we find striking points 
of resemblance to many parts of Ibnul ‘'Arabics philosophy and 
the philosophy of the Ikhwanus-Safa. 

It is true that Ibnul ^Arabi seems to have been acquainted with 
more Greek philosophy than what is contained in the E.I.S., e.g. 
the philosophy of Philo Judaeus and the Stoics, especially on the 
Logos doctrine. How he came to be famihar with such philosophy 
is not easy to say.^ He seems also to have learnt a great deal from 
the Muslim Neoplatonists and al Farabi, especially the latter who 
insisted on using the Pen, the Table, the Throne of the Qur’an for 
Plotinus’ First Intellect, Umversal Soul and Universal Body and 
so on. 


(d) Points of Correspondence between Ibnul ^A?abi 
and Ikhwdnus-Safd 

We have no means of knowing whether Ibnul ^Arabi ever be- 
longed to any Isma'ilian sect. It is most probable that he did not. 
He often condemns the Isma^ihans and attacks them on many 
points; but, like Ghazali, though he despises them, he often for- 
gets that he is all the time borrowing their ideas and terminology. 
His method of expounding his philosophy, i.e. his way of starting 
from Islamic dogmas and gradually modifying them and reading 
into them whatever philosophical ideas he wishes to introduce, 
and ultimately explaimng them away, is practically the same as 
that of the Iliiwanus-Safa. Ibnul ‘Arabi’s motive for doing so 
may have been fundamentally different from Ikhwanus-Safa’s but 
the actual result is the same. Their allegorical interpretation 
of Muslim Eschatology and the whole of the Qur’an and pro- 
phetic Traditions, which Ibnul ‘Arab! seems to have adopted very 
faithfully, was their principal method of accomplishing their one 
aim, i.e. the overthrowing of Islam and its principles. 

The following are points of resemblance between Ibnul ^Arabf 
and Ikhwanus-Safa arranged in order of their occurrence in 
different parts of Ibnul ‘Arabf’s system. 

* Many of these ideas must have been in the ait, so to speak, in which Ibnul 
*Atabf and many othet Suffs and philosophers were breathing. They must also 
have been handed down by word of mouth from the Greek origin through 
Christian monks and philosophers. 
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Of/ Ontolo^ 

(a) The emanations of Plotinus and the grades of ‘"being”, 
although the Ikhwanus-Safa were more thoroughgoing Neo- 
platonists than Ibnul ‘Arab! (see Sect, on Pantheism). 

(b) Their doctrine of Absolute Being and Ibnul ‘Arabi’s 
theory of the Essence”. 

(c) Their conception of God or the Ultimate as they call Him, 
i.e. their doctrine that the Ultimate has no attributes, and that His 
nature admits of no contradiction, a point on which Ibnul ‘Arabi 
insists. Of course Ibnul ‘Arab! regards this as expressing only one 
aspect of Reality.^ For them, God was, like Plotinus’ One, more 
the Cause of all than the Essence of all.^ God, they say, is not even 
the spiritual world. He is the cause of all spiritual and material 
worlds. He creates things, not in the sense that a builder builds a 
house, but in the sense that things proceed or emanate from Him 
in the way numbers proceed or emanate from number one. The 
world is not God nor a part of Him but an emanatton from Him 
‘‘created by His Grace and Will ”.3 This is Neoplatonism slightly 
modified. Ibnul ‘Arab! adapts it and gives it a definite place in his 
pantheistic doctrine regarding the so-called emanations as merely 
subjective (see Sect, on Pantheism). The universe, for them, is an 
evolution from the spiritual Substance they call HajulaJ^ They 
also admit, like Ibnul ‘Arabi, the reahty of Time within the Phe- 
nomenal World. God is prior to the universe but it is only a 
logical priority, while the priority of the “spheres” to the “ele- 
ments”, e.g., IS a temporal priority.5 

On what seemed to them to be a metaphysical axiom “ that from 
one being only one can proceed”, which Ibnul ‘Arabi quotes in 
his Futuhdt^ they based their theory of emanation (or creation). 
Here they give us a description of the emanations which is purely 
Neoplatonic and which Ibnul ‘Arabi reproduces almost literally.? 
They call the First Intellect al makhluqu^l ibdaH (the uniquely 
created being), the “instrument of creation”, the first emana- 
tion and the image of God, etc., etc., all of which terms Ibnul 
‘Arab! uses for what he calls the Reality of Realities or the Logos.® 

^ For their definition of the Ultimate see Epistles^ iv, p. 8x; cf. Bp/st, z, 
P* 37- * See BpuA in, p. 41, 

^ Bp/s/, in, p. 109. 4 

3 Bp/s/. Ill, p. 120. fi Fu/. I, p, 52. 

? See Ep/s/. IV, pp. 230-1, and in, p, 122. 

Bpis/. in, p. 122, and i, p. 37; cf. Sect, on the Logos. For their description 
of the rest of the emanations see Bpis/, in, pp. 4, 7, 18, also iv, pp. 234-5, and 
m, p. 6. 
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Their idea of the Universal Soul and its relation to the par- 
ticular soul which is a “mode’* of the All-SouU (the second 
emanation) is another point of resemblance. 

Their emanations form a causal chain, each of which is caused 
by and reflects the perfections of the one above it;^ the higher 
comprehend the lower: and the lower the emanation, the less 
perfect and the farther it is from God.3 

The IsmaMlians and Ibnul ""Arab!, who follows them on this 
point, include the “ sphere ” and the “ Four Roots ” of Empedocles 
in their list of the emanations of Plotinus. But by the “sphere” 
{al falak al muhit\ Empedocles’ a(f>aLpos or the “Whole”) they do 
not mean what Empedocles means. For them, it is ]ust the starry 
heaven the centre of which is the Sun, with Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
above and Venus, Mercury and the Moon below.'^ Below the 
Moon they put the Four Roots or Elements of Empedocles. 

0 « Psycholo^ and ^pistemolo^ 

Greater still seems Ibnul ^Arabi’s indebtedness to Ikhwanus-Safa 
in his psychological and epistemological ideas. The following 
points will show the chief resemblance between his ideas and 
theirs : 

(1) Their definition of the human soul as a simple living sub- 
stance whose nature is activity and cognisance.5 

( 2 ) The soul is all that is meant by “I” or “thou”; the sole 
proof of its existence is knowledge, intuitive and reflective.^ 

( 3 ) That the human soul is a particular “mode” of the Uni- 
versal Soul.7 

( 4 ) Their view that the highest form of spiritual life and the 
ultimate aim of the human soul is its return (apparently in a real 
sense) to the Universal Soul and its complete emancipation from 
all material relations.^ Like Ibnul ‘Arabi, they hold that the hfe 
of the particular soul (after death) in the Universal Soul is all that 
is meant by the next world.9 The happiness or unhappiness of the 
soul in the next world (thus conceived) is all that they understand 
by Heaven and Hell. The only difference between them apd Ibnul 
‘Arab! is that they insist more on the renunciation of the material 

* 'BptsU III, pp. 9, 43-4; c£ Suhrawardl. 

* IBpist. Ill, pp. 41-2. 3 'Bpist, III, p. 332. 

* BpUU I, p. 78, III, p. 23, For the effects of the spheres see Bpisf» rv, 
pp. 243 - 7 * 

5 Bpist. in, p. 78; cf. m, p. 17. 

7 Bptst. HI, pp. 43-4. 

9 Bpist HI, pp. 72-3, 81; IV, p. 189. 


^ Bpist, IV, p. 226. 
® Bpist, in, p. 120, 
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world and all associations that belong to it in order to secure the 
happiness of the soul, while Ibnul ‘Arab! insists more on gnosis.* 

(5) They call the soul the khalifa (Vicegerent) of God on this 
earth (see Sect, on the Logos). 

(6) Their view of the immortality of the soul and all the 
Spiritual World.^ 

(7) The highest form of spiritual life is that of a prophet or an 
heir i^arith) : compare Sect, on the Logos.3 

(8) Their empirical psychology which is practically reproduced 
by Ibnul ‘Arabi.4 

(9) Their theory of esoteiic knowledge as a secret doctrine and 
their view of the infallible Leader if mam). See Ibnul "Arabics view 
on the Qutb • Sect, on Logos. 

On the Microcosm and the Macrocosm 

(r) Their doctrine of what they call the “absolute man” {al 
insanu^ I mutlaq) or the Vicegerent {al khalifa)^ which seems to be 
the prototype idea of Ibni2 Arabics Perfect Man. 

(2) The points of correspondence they draw between the 
microcosm and the macrocosm 5 (cf. Sect, on Logos). 

((?) Halldfs Influence on Ibnul ^Arabi 

Of all the Sufis who may be said to have inspired Ibnul 'Arabics 
doctrine, Hallaj seems to have exerted the greatest influence. 
Ibnul ^Arabl seems to have been thoroughly acquainted with 
Hallaj 's mystical saymgs, and he is even supposed to have written 
a commentary on Hallaj’s terms entitled “As-Sira) al Wahhaj fi 
Sharh Kalamil Hallaj”.^ He also refers to him in many places 
in his Futuhdt^ quoting him on several points and either sup- 
porting them and reading into them his own pantheistic notions 
or refuting them. 7 

Some remarks have already been made, in the course of dis- 
cussing Ibnul ‘Arabl’s system in general, about J^allaj and his 
main doctrines, and in what way they agree or disagree with 
Ibnul ''Arabics and how some of the most vital points in Ibnul 
‘Arabfs system seem to be inspired by Hallajian ideas. Here, 

* EpSf. IV, pp. 190, 221-2, ® Epist. rV, pp. 107-17, 120. 

3 Epjst IV, pp. 153, 178, 180, ♦ Epist. in, pp. 37, 43, 

5 Eptst. ni, p, 26 foil. 

® See Massignon’s Passion d*al Idallqj. 

7 See Put. I, p. 219, II, pp. 15, 165, 445, 478, 720; III, pp. 22, 51, 52, I J5, 
and IV, pp. loj, 509. 
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these points will be repeated in a summary form together with a 
few more. 

(1) On the question of the One and the Many which is a modi- 
fied form of Hallaj’s doctrine of Labut and Nasut or TV/ wa ^Ard'^ 
(see Sect, on One and Many). 

(2) On the doctrine of the Logos and the question of the pre- 
existence of Mohammed, Hallaj’s Hsiwa Huwa and Ibnul 'Arabics 
Perfect Man (see Sect, on Logos). 

(3) On the nature of esoteric knowledge as a direct revelation 
from the ‘'Light of Mohammed” (see Sect, on Logos). 

(4) On the difference between the Unity which belongs to God 
per se and Umty as asserted of Him (see Sect, on Transcendence 
and Immanence). 

(5) On the Phenomenal World as a Veil of the Real (see Sect, 
on Essence and Attributes).* 

(6) On the theory of divine Love (see Sect, on Aesthetics). 

(7) On the difference between mashVah and irddah and the rela- 
tion between the divine law and the divine decree (see Sect, on 
Ethics). 

(8) On the unknowability of God .3 

(9) On the esoteric interpretation of the Qur’an. Compare, 
e.g. Hallaj’s interpretation of the following verses, which seems 
practically identical with Ibnul 'Arabi’s : 

{a) Qur. II. 51: "Repent unto your Creator and kill your 
souls.” Hallaj says "kill your self” means pass away from 
it and all that is other than God "so that the non-existent 
should return to its non-existence and the Real alone should 
endure ”.4 Ibnul 'Arabi’s interpretation is the same, only 
given a more pantheistic flavour. 

* See 'But. i, p. 219. 

* See Taa^di/n, p. 73. In ( 2 ^T.R,A. Hallaj^ by Massignon, p. 80, Hallaj 
says: 

“Between me and Thee my amiyyah is troubimg me. 

Lift up with Thy Grace my anmyyab from the middle”, 

which seems precisely what Ibnul ‘AraW means by saying (in the F*?;.) that the^ 
Phenomenal World is the very “Veil of itself” huwa *^aynul btjdh *ala 
nafnhi). Shahtast^f uses the term amm as equivalent to dhat (see Shah, ir, 
p. 3 36) and Ibnul ‘Arab! in his But iv, pp. 49“5o> says that the anmyyab of any- 
thing is its ha^qah (reality or essence). But Ibnul ‘Aiabi is not so consistent 
in the way he uses this term. Sometimes he uses it as equivalent to “I-ness” 
as opposite to Huwiyyab (“ Hc-ness ”), and sometimes he uses it to mean essence 
either of God or any particular essence. See But. iv, p. 50 (the verses). 

3 Tawdsin^ pp. 70-2. 

^ HftlM jiAn Texts, by Massignon in his Le:<ique de la Mystique^ p. 24. 
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{b) Quf. II, 256: “God, there is no God but He, the Living 
and the Self-subsistent.” Hallaj’s com. on this verse ^ is 
remarkably similar to Ibnul ‘Arabi’s interpretation of the 
Name Qayjum (self-subsistent). 

{c) Qur. xxiii, 72: “Verily we offered the ‘trust’ to the 
heavens and the earth, etc.” According to Halla) the 
“trust” is the divine aspect of Man.^ Ibnul ‘Atabi in- 
terprets the same verse, understanding by the “trust” the 
divine attributes which the “Perfect Man” manifests and 
on account of which Man is called khalifa (Vicegerent). 

{d) Qur. XLViii, 10: “Verily those who swear allegiance to 
thee swear allegiance to God.” In his com. on this verse, 
Hallaj says that this is the “state of Umty” {maqamul janj\ 
which is exactly what Ibnul ‘Arab! means when he says that 
“the Reahty of Mohammed belongs to maqdminjam^''\'^ 

It is true that Halla) belongs to a different class of mystics from 
that to which Ibnul ‘Arab! belongs, but in many of Hallaj ’s say- 
ings Ibnul ‘Arabf finds fertile soil to sow the seeds of his pan- 
theistic doctrine. He modifies most of Halla) ’s ideas in such a way 
as to fit in with his own system. I do not wish to assert that Ibnul 
‘Arab! was a follower of Hallaj or that his system was Hallaj ’s 
system, for Halla) had no such an elaborate system, but rather 
that Hallaj was one of the most influential sources of which Ibnul 
‘Arabi av^ed himself. 

Besides Hallaj, Ibnul ‘Arab! borrowed ideas from numerous 
other Sufis and gave them all his usual pantheistic colouring. He 
refers to Bayazid in more than a hundred places in his 'Futuhdt and 
often quotes Junayd, Shibli, Tustari, ^ Abdul Qadir al Jilani and 
his pupil Abus-Su‘ud b. al Shibl, Muhammad b. ‘Abdi’l Jabbar 
an-Niffari, Gha2:ali and scores of others. But his references, on 
the whole, are too short and mcidental to throw any light on the 
doctrines of these Sflfis. Only now and then do we &id places 
where Ibnul ‘Arabi explains a doctrine held by one or other of 
these Sufis or a term coined by them such as the term mmqif 
(mystic station) of Niffari^ and al Haqqu^l Makbluqu hihi of Ibn 
Barraj ^5 and al ^adl of Tustari and 'LahUt and Ndsdt of Hallaj 
and so on. 

* See Hallaj^s com. in Hallajian Texts, op. at. p. 25. 

* Ihtd. pp. 55-6. 3 Ihtd. p. 61, C£ ¥us. p. 504. 

^ 'But. r, pp. 505, 771; ir, pp. 187, 805, 827. 

5 See Sect, on the Logos. 
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(/) Influence of the Scholastic Theologians 
on ihnul ^Arabi 

On the formal side of his doctiine Ibnul ‘Arab! seems to be 
greatly influenced by the dialectic of the Muslim theologians with 
which he seems to have been very well acquainted.^ His theory 
of the One and the Many seems in one of its aspects to be an 
application of the Ash'arite doctrine of susbtance and accidents 
(see Sect, on the One and the Alany). His view on the divine 
Attiibutes IS identical with that of the Mu'tazilites. He disagrees 
with the Ash'arites who hold that the Attributes occupy a middle 
posiuon, i.e. that they are neither God nor other than God. On 
the question of Qadar (free will) he is more m sympathy with the 
Ash'arites who believe that Man is capable of acting but does not 
actually do it: God is the Creator of man and all his actions. Of 
course he interprets their theory in a pantheistic way (see Sect, 
on Ethics). 

Ibnul ‘Arabics whole system is full of dialectic arguments in 
which he uses the method and the terms of the Mutakallims, but 
he does not keep such arguments unmixed with his mysticism or 
his other wildly fantastic views. 

ki) The Qi^^dmc and the Traditional Element m 
Ibnul ^Arabfs System 

To the Qur’an and the Prophetic Traditions Ibnul "Arab! always 
looks for support on whatever he says, whether they have any 
bearing on it or not. His general procedure is rightly described by 
Prof. R. A. Nicholson as follows: ‘'Often Ibnul ‘Aiabi takes a 
text of the Qur’an and elicits his doctrine from it in a fashion well 
known to students of Philo and Origen.”® He does the same 
with Prophetic Traditions, but as many of the Traditions Ibnul 
‘Arab! brings to bear on his system seem to be highly doubtful, we 
shall limit ourselves here to the Qur’an and how Ibnul ‘Arab! 
handles it to serve his own purpose. The Qur’anic passages which 
he quotes may be divided into two main groups: {a) those which 
are susceptible to pantheistic interpretation, and (f) those which 
are not. 

^ See Fut , i, pp. 49, 50-8, 100, 155-6, 207, 246, 260, 266, 341, 371, 390, 445, 
747» 748; u, pp. 5, 10, 13, 243, 306, 323, 527, 570, 629, 676, 689, 703, 8i8, 
845, 849, 853, 881, 886; III, pp. 22, 61, 108, 280, 364, 527, 611, 632, 642, 701; 
IV, pp. 269-70, etc,, etc, 

® Studies tn Islamic Mysticism y p. 149. 
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In theory Ibnul ‘'Arab! condemns ta^wil (interpretation) but in 
practice he indulges in a far worse method of understanding the 
Qur’an than tdwiL He interprets the Qur’an in such a way as to 
fit in with his pantheistic doctrine even at the cost of violating its 
language and grammar. Sometimes the Qur’an is turned into 
Neoplatonism, sometimes into some other kind of philosophy, 
and it scarcely is the Qur’an itself as we generally understand it. 

Ibnul ‘Arab! finds in the Qur’an whatever he wants, but he 
could have derived the same conclusions from any other text if 
he had adopted the same method of interpretation. It is obvious 
that the ambiguity of the Qur’an in many places and the fact that 
it is a mixture of all sorts of ideas make it very easy for Ibnul 
‘Arab! to use it in the way he does. He understands some pas- 
sages literally where their literal meamng fits m well with his pan- 
theism, and there is no doubt that the C^r’an abounds with such 
passages.^ The God of the Qur’an is described, on the one hand, 
as an absolutely transcendent and incomparable Deity, and on the 
other, as one who hears, sees, has hands and feet, and face. He is 
the hght of the heavens and the earth, and He so fills every place 
that if you lower a rope into a well it drops on Him ” (Traditions)* 
He IS with us wherever we are; He is nearer to us than our jugular 
v ein. In the physical and moral worldsTTie is described as the 
doer of all actions — the sole agent and cause and so on and so on. 
In these, as well as many other descriptions of God in the Qur’an, 
Ibnul ‘Arab! revels because when he takes them on their face 
value, so to speak, he does not fail to find them pregnant with* 
pantheistic ideas which he elaborates and weaves into his system. 1 
If, on the other hand, the literal meaning is of no avail to him, 
he interprets the text with the help of some ingenious philo- 
I logical devices in such a way as to eliat whatever doctrine he 
I himself wishes to explain — ^dius givmg us a new Qur’Sn alto- 
I gether. 

As for the Qur’anic justification of Mysticism itself as a dis- 
cipline, Ibnul ‘Arab! does not find it difificult to invoke the 
authority of the Qur’an wherever he finds the least indication of 
such justification, and there seems to be no doubt that the Qur’an 
does advocate an ascetic practice of austerities® and self-morti- 

* E.g., Quf. vin, 17; xLvm, 10; lxxxv, 20; n, xio; lvxii, 8, xv, 29, etc., 
etc. The Prophetic Traditions which are often quoted by Ibnul *Arabf in sup- 
port of his pantheistic doctrine are: “I was a hidden treasure’*, “He who 
knoweth himself knoweth his Lord”, and so on. 

* See Our. xxxni, x 6 ; lxxiii, 2; xxix, 44. About esoteric knowledge as 
resulting from piety, see Qur. ii, 282; vm, 29, etc. 
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fication. But the Qur’an does not preach a pantheistic doctrine of 
mysticism, neither does it approve of mysticism itself as an 
institution. 

The other group of Qur’amc passages Ibnul ‘Arab! quotes is 
where there is not the shghtest suspicion of pantheism. To this 
group Ibnul "Arab! applies his most unnatural yet ingenious 
method of interpretation. A great many passages of this kind 
have already been referred to in connection with his eschato- 
logical doctrine and his theory of Essence, Attributes and Names, 
Here, we shall cite a few more, 

(1) Qur. XLi, 53:“ We will show them our signs in the quarters 
of the world and in themselves until it is plain to them that it is the 
truth.*’ Ibnul ‘Arab! understands by the “truth” here the Real, 
i.e. God as the Essence of all.^ 

(2) Qur. XXIV, 55 : “God is the light of the heavens and the 
earth, etc.” where Ibnul ‘Arab! understands by light Essence. 

(3) xxviii, 88 :“ Everythmg is perishable except His face,” 
The face of God, he says, is His Essence which is the essence of 
all. 

(4) Qur. ri, 29: “He taught Adam all the names.” Adam for 
Ibnul ‘Arab! is equivalent to the “Perfect Man” who manifests 
all the names of God. 

(5) G'lide us to the right Path.” The right Path for 
him is his universal religion. 

(6) His lexicographical interpretation is shown in the way he 
understands such term as jannati (my Paradise: Qur. lxxxix, 30) 
as equivalent to sitri (my ndsM); rih (wind: Qur. xxx, 50) as 
coming from rdhah (comfort); muttaqm (pious: Qur. ii, 172) 
coming from waqd (to protect), and muttaqun^ he says, are those 
who regard God as their protection^ because the “Essence” 
protects the “form” and so on. 

From such a mixture, irreconcilable as it may seem, Ibnul 
‘Arab! gathered his material, but with a fundamental conception 
of the ultimate nature of Reality, so deeply rooted in the man’s 
mind, he found his way for reconciling its conflicting elements. 
That he should have appealed to the Qiur’an and Moslem Ortho- 
doxy in general is not diJOficult to explain. But realising the 
glaring inconsistency between Orthodox Islam and his Pantheistic 
philosophy, he felt it his duty to explain away the former in order 
to save the latter. He was a man of colossal memory and ex- 
tensive erudition, and he availed himself of every source that was 


* ’But. IV, p. iiy. 


* Bus. p. 196. 
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accessible to him. He shows no preference for one source rather 
than another: but selects from them all that appeared to him 
to be relevant to his general system. We need not, therefore, 
try to trace his philosophy back to one particular thinker, or 
limit It to one particular source. We must only distinguish be- 
tween his main thesis and the abundant details he usually weaves 
round it. The former is undoubtedly his own; the latter is 
borrowed and put there purposely, 1 believe, to obscure the 
issue, or to use as a mask behind which he hopes to hide his 
Pantheistic ideas. 

Never in the history of Islamic thought was there before him 
such a consistent system of Pantheistic Philosophy of which we 
can reasonably say that he was the follower or the defender. His 
attempts in this direction mark a new phase in Philosophic 
mystiasm. And not only was he the founder of that new religion 
in the Moslem world, but he was also the master and the ultimate 
authority of every Moslem that discoursed on the subject after 
him. 
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al-Qifri, 179, 180 
al-Qunawl (Sadrud-Dfn), 153 
al-Qur’iin, 20, 29, 43, 44, 52. 55, 57, 
67. 72. 83, 84, 86, 107, 147, 148, 
149. 151, I 52 > I 56 > 166, 191, 

192 

al-CJushayri, 137, 138, 159, 140 

Risalah fl Kayfiyyat al Suluk ila 
RabbiPIzzah, by Ibnul ‘ Arabf, 74 
RisSlah £l Ma^na al Nafs wa‘l Riih, 
by Ibnul ‘Arab!, 117, 122, 123, 
127 

al Risalah al Qasbayriyyah, see 
Qushayrl 

al Ru‘ayni, Isma‘ll b, ‘AbdiUah, 97, 

179 

Riiml, Jalalud-Dfn, xii 

Sa‘dud-D£n, son of Ibnul ‘Arab!, 
xvi 

§a‘id b, Sa‘id al AndalusI, 180 
St John, Epistle of, 87 
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St Paul, 91 

al Sarraj, Ab{i Nasr, 137 foil., 139 
Scholastics, the, 56 
Seville, xv, 175, 178 
Shabistarf, xii 

Shahrastanl, 89, 90, 180, 181, i8z 
Shahi:a2:‘(jd, 181 
al-Sha‘ranl, xvi, xvii 
al-ShibU, 190 
Sincere Brethren, the, 1 26 
Spinoza, 33, 58, 105, 120, 123, i57> 
172 

Stoics, the, 66, 67, 77, 87, 90, 184, 
185 


Suhrawardf, of Aleppo, 84, 108, 157, 
185 

al Suyuti, Jalalud-Dfn, xiv 
Taft^nf, XIV, 4 

Tawasln, of Halla], xix, 14, 22, 79, 
86, 105, 120, 161, 172, 189 
Tunis, XV 
Tustari, 103, 109 

Wasil b. ‘Ata, 153 
Whinfield, E. H., 141 


Zoroastrians, 157 
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Absolute, Being, meaning of, 1-4, 
source of all beings, 5-6, the 
transcendent God, 22, reason 
for Its existence, 56 foil., as 
a metaphysical category, 68 ; 
knowledge of, 1 19 ; in its descent 
to our knowledge, 145 
Acosmism, account of, 54 foil. 

Allah, name, the greatest line of 
force, 33, comprises all names, 
71, 74; God revealed in the 
state of the Godhead, 41, of 
Ham and the pantheistic One, 
55-7, worshipped by all, 150 
foU. 

Amor mtelkctuahs Dei, 105 
Angels, 82 
Animal Man, 69, 79 
Anttnomiamsm, of Ibnul ‘Arab!, 162 
Appearance, the phenomenal world, 
10 foil,, 18. See also the Many 
and Khaq 

Apprehension, 124-8 
Attributes, Infinite Attributes of 
Spino2a, 33, meaning of, 34 
foil.; Ash‘arites’ doctrine of, 35 ; 
explained away, 37 foil.; ethicd, 
of God, 41 foil ; hypostatised, 
45; perfection relative to, 77; 
are the phenomenal world, 80; 
Perfect Man, the embodiment 
of, 81, 83; wilayah, a divine, 94; 
of Extension and Thought, 1 20; 
differentiating, 123, divine, pre- 
dicated of Man, 135, of Differ- 
ence, 138, of contmgent beings, 
144; of God, 145 
Avenger, the, 163 

Beatific Vision, 167. See also Shuhud 
Beauty, 83; absolute, 129; basis of 
love, 173 

Being, meaning of, 1-3 ; not separate 
from essence, 5-7 ; and existence. 


7-8 ; species of, 8 foil , neccssarv, 
contingent and impossible, 9, 
pure, 137, 158 

Belief t, ways of forming, 149 foil , 
predestination of, 132 foil. 

Body, 120 foil , relation to Spirit, 123 
foil. 

Body, universal, 120, 183 
Carnality, 24-32 

Causality, of the divine Names, 33-4 
Cause, the C 2 utb as a, 75; the Perfect 
Man as a, 84 
Catm, the One, 1 1 1 
Cause, God as, 143 
Cause-factors, 26 
Contingenty, 9 
Contingent beings, 68 
Creation, of the woild, 29 foil , 
mystery of, 82, of the mystic, 
33 foil. 

Creative evolution, 145 
Creative, Word, 171 
Creator, the, 143 

Darkness, pure, 157 
Death, meaning of, 123 
Decree, the divine, 160-3 
Designer, the, 143 
Desire, meaning of, 128 foil. 
Determination, of the Will, 153-6 
Determinism, scientific, 155 
Dreams, meaning of, 129 foil, 
viridical, 13 1-2 

Effect, belongs to the same con- 
tinuant as the cause, 25, the 
same as the cause, 26-7 
Effect-factors, 26 
Elements, of Empedocles, 114 
Emanation, Neo-Platonic, 60, 61, 186, 
187 

Emanations, and manifestations, 62-5 
Epiphany, first, 70, 91 
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Bptphenomenalii 123 
Essence^ regarded from different 
points of view, 10, as the One, 
everywhere and nowheie, ii, 
divine, underlying everything, 
17, relation to form, 18, tran- 
scendence of, 22-3, 88; eternity 
of, 29, the divine, the One 
Umversal Substance, 34-6, all 
attributes may be predicated of 
the, 38; unknowability of, 39; 
identical with al Dahr, 44, 
active through divine Names, 
46 , iclation to the a‘yan al 
thabita, 47-51; identical with 
“Face”, 5 5 , eternal overflowing 
of, 62, identical with Conscious- 
ness, 69, relation to Rational 
Principle of the universe, 71, 
V ision of, 1 1 4 , contemplation of, 
145 , known to God as it is, 152 
Ii of the Perfect Ivlan, 82 
jEw/, problem of, 156 foil ; pure, 157, 
relativity of, 157 foil ; relation 
to divine law, 159. See also Sin 

Bather^ the, 87, 88 
Eorm, 18, 26. See also Essence 
Eour 'KootSy of Empedocles, 182, 187 
Bus ton ^ 88 

Future Itje^ meaning of, 167 
Giver^ the, 145 

Gnosis^ essence of Saintship, 93; 
cause of happiness in Paradise, 
168, 188. See also Esoteric 
knowledge 

GnosUCy the, possesses the himmah, 
136, recogni ses God in all beliefs 
and forms, 150. See also *arif 
Gnostic involution, 145 
Gody the Absolute, see Absolute 
Gody identical with the One, see the 
One 

Gody the personal, explained away, 
see Attributes and Names 
Gody of Islam, 5 5 foil, 192. See also 
AllaJi 

Gody in Ibnui ‘Arabics Pantheistic 
philosophy, 55 foil. 

Godhead, and Lordship, 15; and Es- 
sence, 23 ; an aspect of Reality, 
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38, the “Presence” of, 41, 63; 
inward aspect of, 68, 74; the 
second Person in the, 88, the 
Logos as the, 92 

Good, Problem of, 1 5 6 foil. , Absolute, 
157, relativity of, 157 foil.; 
relative to our knowledge, 158, 
relative to divine law, 159 

Goody the, 158 

Heart, the, centre of esoteric know- 
ledge, 106, 107, II 5 foil, same 
as particular intelligence of 
philosophers, 116; eye of God, 
1 19; changeability of, 119 foil; 
centre of divine activities, 154; 
action of, in perception, 126; in 
dreams, 132 

Heaven, way of describmg, 164; how 
explained away, 165 , gnosis and 
faith the sole distinction of the 
people of, 168 

Hell, description of, 164; explained 
away, 165; how denied, 166; 
torture of the veils in, 168; only 
temporary, 167, happiness in 
167-8; view of IkhwSnu?-Safa 
on, 187 

J, reahty sigmfied by, 125 

Idea of Ideas, 68 foil. See also Reality 
of Realities and IJaqlqatul 
ijaqa’iq 

Ideas, eternal, 126 

Ideas, intelligible, of Plato, 35, 47, 
51, 112 

Imagination, 129 foil. 

Immanence, 18-24, meaning limited- 
ness, 19, 20; correlative of tran- 
scendence, 21, 25; asserted by 
“wahm”, 109, part of the full 
nature of Reahty, 150; pure, 1 5 1 

Incarnation, 88, 90; ifeUaj’s theory of, 
140 

Intellect, asserts transcendence, 22, 
a faculty of knowledge, 10$, 
104; knowledge of, 105-9, ^ 
understood by the Philosophers, 
115; not identical with rational 
soul, 120, 125; limitations of, 
169 

Intellect, the Active, 127 
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Intellect, the First, of Plotinus, 51, 
62; Reality revealed in, 63, 
a name of the Logos, 66, 69; 
identical with the Reality of 
Mohammed, 71, 90; the first 
created being, 91 , identical with 
Umversal Soul, 1 1 8 
Islaffty the God of, 55 foil.; know- 
ledge of the laws of, 96, faith in, 
no; a universal religion, 15 1; 
the overthrowing of, 160 

Judgment y kinds of, 103-4 

Knowledge^ mtuitive, 105 foil., mys- 
tical, 109 foil., Ibnul ‘Arabics 
mystical, 109 

Knoivkdge, esoteric, springs from the 
individual soul, 117; Ikhwanus- 
Safa on, 188 

Law, the divine, 159-60 
Light, pure, 108, 157, operative in 
all apprehension, 124 foil,; free 
in intuition, 125; identical with 
Essence, 193 

Logos, 66 -^ z, names of, 66 foil.; 
identical with the Reality of 
Realities, 68-70; identical with 
the Reality of Mohammed, 70-1 ; 
as the Qutb, 72-5 ; as the Perfect 
Man, 77-82; in the theories of 
Hallaj, Gha2aH, Jflf, and Ibnul 
‘Arab!, 86 foil.; Christian theory 
of, 87-8. See also Mohammed, 
md Perfect Man 
Logos, Endiathetos, 78 
Logos, Prophorikos, 78 
Lord, all actions belong to the, 156; 
everything approved of by, 161 
* L&oe, basis of all worship, 15 1; 
principle of, 153; fundamental 
in all manifestations, 170; kinds 
of, 171-3 ; cause of creation, 171 
Lme, of the gnostics, 172 
Lotte, and Beauty, 173 
Love, and Strife, 182 

Macrocosm, the, 82, 119, 188 
Many, the, contrasted with the One, 
10-13; phenomenal world, 
12; bow conceived of by a 


mystic, 109. See also Appear- 
ance 

Matter, 17, 88 See also Body 
Merciful, the, 33, 165 
Mercy, absolute, 150; shown in all 
things, 159, 168 

Microcosm, the, 78, potential and 
actual, 8 1 , resembles the Macro- 
cosm, 82; reflects all the divine 
perfections, 119, theory of, by 
Ikhwanus-Safa, 188 
Mohammed, the Prophet, head of the 
Sufihierarchy, 70 foil., the only 
one to be called ‘Abdullah, 71, 
spirit of, and other prophets, 72 , 
identical with the Logos, 73 foil , 
unique and unparalleled being, 
74; identical with the Qutb, 
75-7, eternity of, 86; the 
Reality of, three-fold, 87; source 
of esoteric knowledge, 67, 90; 
a malamite, 94. See also Haqi- 
qatu’l Haqa’iq, Qutb 
Reality of, 67, 70-3 , is God himself, 
88; instrument of creation, 177 
Light of, 74, 92, 189 
Monotheism, contrasted with Poly- 
theism, 148 

Mysticism, 13 7-47* object of, accord- 
ing to older Sufis, 137 foil,, 
fana'* in, 138 folk; experience 
in, 140; according to Ibnul 
‘Arabi, 141-3. See also 

Names, divine, definition of, 34 foil,; 
identical with fea^ras, 41 foil; 
two-fold implication of, 42 ; 
method of intetpretation of, 
42-5; two aspects of, 46-7, 
Prophets under the influence of, 
74 

Nature, universal, 62 
Necessity, meaning of, 9-10 
Next world, meaning of, 187 
Not-heing, 7-8, pure, 157 
Nods, 66, 85, 142 

Omniscient, God, 152 
One, the, 10-8; identical with God, 
Essence and Reality, 10 foil.; 
relation to the Many, la foil.; 
15-18 
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One, the, and the Mmd, 70; as a cause, 

186 

Om, the Primal, 1 1 

Paradise, delights of, 166, See also 
Heaven 

Partner, denial of God’s, 148 

Pafb, the, essenUal umty of, 148; the 
right, 193 

Patience, dednition of, 162 

Pen, the, 86, 185 

Perception, meaning of, 125 foil. 

Perfection, of God, 83, equals being, 
159, includes motal imperfec- 
tions, 162, God’s infinite, 163 

Perfect Alan, the, the most perfect 
manifestation of God, 64, 77; 
the vicegcient, 78, the micro- 
cosm, 79-82; the cause of the 
Universe, 82-5, identical with 
a malamite and a saint, 93; 
rational in the highest degree, 
102; focus of divine Conscious- 
ness, 119, creative activity of, 
135-6 

Personal idealism, 118 

Personality, the passing away from, 

144 

Planes,, of being, 7; with regard to 
God, 8; the fine, 134-5 

Polytheism, 148; defended, 149; not 
ordained, 152 

Predestination, of beliefs, 152; mys- 
tery of, 154; as the divme De- 
cree, 160 

Propositions, kinds of, 103 

pur^dih the, description of God m, 
20; of the woids of God, 97, 
not a final revelation, 98, how 
revealed to Mohammed, 118; 
passages on Hell in, omitted, 

X 7 1 ; allegorical interpretation of, 
189-90; element of, in ibnul 
‘Axabi’s system, 191-3 

Kationalistic Monism, 102 

Kationality, distmguishing factor m 
Man, 126 

Kmhty, as a substance, 3; One in 
existence, lo-ii, underlies all 
multiplicity, 12; both divine 
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and phenomenal, 26, 31; m 
relation to our knowledge, 36- 
41; God as the all-embracing, 
54, object of love, 58 foil., 
symbolised, 76; outward aspect 
of, 84, knowable by intuition 
only, 107, consciousness of, in 
fana’, 141 , m its absolute naked- 
ness, 146 

Reality of Realities, see Haqlqatu-1 
Haqa’iq 

Reason, universal, 66, 116, 120 
Relative being, 8 
Religion, universal, 148-52 
R£Surrection, meamng of, 166 

Samt, Mohammedan, meaning of, 95 
foil., includes all Prophets and 
Apostles, 94-6; rights of, 96-8 
Samts, seal of. 98-101, what dis- 
tinguishes, 99; eternity of, 99, 
description of, loo-i 
Setentta, intuitiva, 105 
Self, killing of, 189, consciousness 
of, 138, 139, 140; annihilation 
of, 141, 142, the phenomenal, 

144 

Sin, meamng of, 161 , not disobedi- 
ence to the divine will, 162 
Soul, Universal, 61, 62, 64, 116, 
117, 119, 120, 132, 166, 185, 
187 

Soul, particular, how differs from 
Universal, 118; nature of, 120 
foil.; relation between kmds of, 

1 20 foil. , immortality of, 1 8 8 
Soul, rational, not identical with m- 
tellect or body, 122; relation of, 
to body, 123-4; a knowing sub- 
stance, 126, how comprehends 
the One, 142; never left the 
One, 143; a state of Umversal 
Soul, 170 

Soul, view of, attributed to Empe- 
docles, 181; theory of, by 
lkhw^u$-§afa, 181 
Sphere, the Starry, 164 
Sphere, the Starless, 164 
Sphere, of Empedocles, 182, 187 
Sptnt, defimtion of, X2o; not 
material, 122 

Spirit, of the Seal, 67, 73» 74 
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Subjectm relations^ Ii6 
Substantival continuant, 3 

Tabk^ the Guarded, 13a, 185 
Throne^ see al ‘Arsh 
Tim^ continuity of, iii; reality of, 
186 

Traditions, Prophetic, 98 , element of, 
in Ibnul ‘Arabf’s system, 191 
Transcendence, 18-24; pantheistically 
explamed, 19-20, fundamental 
aspect of R^ty, 20-1 ; of the 
unity of God, 23, mystic state 
of, 76 ; asserted by the intellect, 
109, pure, 151 
Transcendent, God as, 192 


Transmigration, 90 

Trinity, God as, 31; fundamental 
principle, 87 
Trust, the, 190 

Ultimate, God as, 186 
Union, 117, end of mystic ex- 
pel lence, 137 
Universe of discourse, 6 

Veils, the, 146, 189; torture of, 168 
Vision, of Reality, 150 

Will, the, meaning of, 128 foil., 
determination of, 155 foil., 
divine, 160 foil. 
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‘abd, 155, 166 
abdal^ 94 
‘abdu’l Jami‘, 66 
al-‘adam al mahd, 9 
‘adhub, 165 
‘adhflbu*! hi)ab, 168 
‘adhabuU Jahl, t68 
adjectival determinable, 3 
al *Adl, 42, 190 
al Afiad, 94 
al Ahad, 39 
ahadivyah, 24, 39, 63 
ahadiyyat al ma)mu*, 39 
ahadi^T'at al Wihid, 39 
ahkam, 12, 16, 30, 33 
‘alamu’l ajsad, 14 
*alamu*l amr, 14, 122, 123 
*alamu*l arwah, 14 
‘alamu’l ghayb, 14 
^alamu’l khalq, 14 
*alamu*l ma'anl, 14 
*alamu’l tabfah, 14 
al *Alim, 43 

al ‘ama’, 2, 39, 63, 114, 129, 171 

amr, 161-2 

al amr al takllfl, 162 

al amr al takwlnl, 162 

anniyyah, 15* 189 

annun = dhat, 189 

‘ar<J, 14, 105, 189 

*adf, 10, 144, 149. See also Gnostic 
al *anfun, 155 
‘Arsh, 63, 66, 82 
‘awalim al wujud, 7 foil, 
a*yan, 13, 21, 78, 158, 171 
al a*yan al thabita, 9, 44, 46, 47"53» 
63, 70, T12 

*ayn al baslrah, 1 1 5 , 151 
*ayn al yaqln, 147 

baqa\ 137, 146 
barzakh, 74, 82, 91, 165 

al Dahr, *j4 


dhat, 13 
dhikr, 139 
didd, 39 

fana*, 52, 57, 85, 108, 135, 137 foil., 
141-7 

fardiyyah, 74 
farq, 12, 18 
fayd, 61 

al fayd al aqdas, 50 

al Ghaflar, 42, 159 
ghayb, 24 

haba’, 68, 91 

al Hadf, 159 

hadrah, 25, 33, 41, 118 

haejratu*! arwah, 134 

hadratu’l asma% 53 

hadratu^l hiss, 134 

hadratu’l mithal, 1 34 

hadratu’l Nhr al mahd, 143 

hadratu*! wujub bil dhkt, 42 

hadratu’l wujilb bil ghayr, 42 

hadratuz Zulmah al mahdah, 143 

al Hafiz, 43 

haqa’iq, 69 

haqa’iq ma'qukh, 3 

haqiqah, 33 

haqiqatu’l haqahq, 2, 63, 67, 68, 71, 
74 , 9 ^ 

al Haqq, 10-13, 18, 21, 23, 23, 57 

al Haqq al Makhluq bihi, 73, 177, 190 

al Haqq al Mudaq, 4 

haqq al yaqin, 147 

hashr, 163, 166 

haula, 67, 130, 186 

hawa, 151. See also Love 

himmah, 133-6 

huduth, 18 

hukm, 49, 33 

hulhl, 20, 138-9, 172 

huwa huwa, 79, 189 

huwiyyah,i2, IS, 24, 48,114, 130,189 
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ijtihad, 97, 98 
al ilahiyyah, 15 
ilham, 132 
*illah, 19, 27 
*ilm, 103 

‘ilm al ahwal, 105 

"ilm al asrar, loy 

*ilm al ‘aql, 105 

*ilm al ghayb, 106 

'ilm ladunnl, 10 j 

‘ilm al yaqin, 147 

imam, 75, 90, 91, 188 

al insanu^l kamil, see Perfect Man 

al insanu’l kabfr, 78 

al insanu mutlaq, t88 

iradah, 43, 160 

irtb Muhammadf, 99, 100 

itlaq, 19, 23 

ittihad, 90, 139 

al Jabbar, 42 
jabr, 154 
al Jabriyyah, 154 
Jahannam, 165. See also }rlei\\ 
jam% 12, 18 

Jannah, 165, 193, See also 
jihat al farq, 18 
jihat al jam*, 18 

kalam, 72 

al kalam al dbatl, 44 

kalimat, 72, 73, 73 

kalimatu ’ 1 -Lah, 88 

kashf, 32, 76, 97, 107 

kathib, 164, x68, 169 

ka-wn jami‘, 78 

khallfah, 78, 92, 96 

al khalq, io-'i3, ^9 

al khalq al jadfd, 29, 112, 141 

khatamuU awliya*, 98 foil 

khaySl, 129, 130 

khillifah, 83, 97, no 

al-khilafatu’l ‘Smmah, 93 

al-khilafatu’l Muhammadiyyah, 100 

khilafatu'l tashri', 96 

khuld, 166 

kufr, 20 

kun, 73 

lah^^t, 13, 14, 26, 78, 91, 120, 189, 
190 

al-Lattf, 43 


al-lawh al mahfuz, 63 

al mlddafu’! ’ula, 67 
mahiyyat, 7,, 3 foil., 48 
mahshar, 164 
m{2*in, 164, 163 
majalf, 149 
ma)Ll, 54, 15 X 
al-makhlui| al ibda*f, 186 
malam, 95 
molamitc, 178 
malamiyyah, 93 foil, 
manazil, 76 

maqam al )am^ 63, X90 

maqamat, 79, 163 

ma‘qul thaiiin, i, 4 

maratib al wu)ud, 7 

ma'rifah, 93, 103. See also Gnosis 

maikaz al da’irah, 2 

al-martabah al rahmaniyyab, 63 

mashl^ah, 160 

ma’wa, 166 

al mawjdd al kulH, i 

al mawjdd al mutlaq, x 

mawqif, X90 

mazj, 172 

al-Mu‘adhdhib, 139, 170 
al-Mudill, X39 
al-mu£aiiqat, 123 
al-Mujlb, 44 
mukallaf, 153 
al-Mu’mm, 42 
mumkin, 10 
munazzih, 19 
al Muqlt, 45 
mushabbih, 19 
al-muta‘, 86 
al-Mutakabbir, 42 
mutlaq, 2 
muta?arrif, 136 

nafs, see Soul 

al nafs al mutmaTnnah, 1x3 
na*fm, 163, 166 

nasut, 13, 14, 26, 78, 91, 120, 189, 
190 

natiq, 89 

al-nisbah al mutlaqah, 128 
al-nisbah al shakhfiyyah, 127, 128 
niza*, t6i 

nubuwwah, 93. See also Prophecy 
al-nubuwwatu’l ‘ammah, 97, 100 
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nubuwwatu*! ikhtisas, 97 
al nubuwwah al mutlaqah, 97 
nuqtah, 2 

nur Muhammad, 92. See also Light 
of Mohammed 

qada*, 163 See also Deciee 
qadar, 19 1. See also Free Will 
al qalam al a‘la, 67 
al Qawum, 190 

qutb, 67, 71, 72 foil , 75-7 j 7^, 88, 
89, 91, 188 

al Rabb, 39, 155 

rububiV3"ah, t 5, 18, 63, 95, 166 
al -Rahim, 159 
al-RaqIb, 43 

rbrilah, 95 See also Apostleship 
Tub, 75, 92 Spirit 

ruh al quds, 85 

saUm, 166 
al-Samf, 43 
shafa*ah, 163 
shaff, 91 
share, 27 
shirk, 36, 145 
shuhud, io7i 114 
sidq, 133 
sirat, 164, 165 
sirr al qadar, 108 
9urah, 13 

ta*alluq, 46 

al-ta‘ayyunu’l awwal, 91 
tahaqquq, 46 
tajalH, T09, i4X> ^<>8 
tajalliyat, 61, 62, 65 
tajdldu’l anfas, 112 
tajdid al a* rad, 112 
tajslm, 19 


takhalluq, 46 
takllf, 153 
takwJb, 31 
tanzfh, 19—24, 37 
tanzih d tawhid, 23, 73, 76, 113 
taqyld, 18, 19, 23 
tailq al ahadiyyah, T48 
al tarlq al amam, 148 
tasairuf, 133, 136 
tashblh, 19-24, 37 
tawhid, 22, 56, 59, 138, 139 
ta’wll, 192 
thubut, 107, 134 
14, 105, 189 

‘ubbad al waqt, 150 
‘ubMiyyah, 18, 95 
umana’, 94 

alWadud, 170 
wahdat al wujiid, i, 35* 
Pantheism 
wahidiyyah, 39, 63 
wahm, 109 
wahy, 132 ^ 

wajib al wujiid h dhatihl, 5 

wa)ib al wujud bil ghayr, 9, 10 

waliyy, 94» 95 

warathah, 94 

warith, 99, 100, 1 88 

wasahl, 56 

wasllah, 166 

wilayah, 93 foil. 

al wilayatu’l ‘ammah, 100 

wujub, 18 

wujud kuUi, I 

wujud mutlaq, 1, 4 

yawm al hasrah, 163 

zuhlir, 154 
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